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One  day  last  summer,  as  she  walked  away  from  the 
chapel  among  the  fir  trees  that  is  a  monument  to  her 
mother's  will  and  energy,  while  she  discussed  with  a  friend 
the  preacher's  text,  "Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,"  Anne 
Allinson  said:  "It  is  the  fact  in  my  life  of  which  I  am  most 
often  conscious — that  I  owe  everything  to  my  parents:  and 
there  is  only  one  way  of  paying  the  debt."  Three  years  be- 
fore, at  the  dedication,  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  of  a  students' 
dormitory  that  was  named  for  her,  she  spoke  chiefly  of  her 
father  and  mother  and  drew  from  their  characters  an  un- 
forgettable lesson  in  the  art  of  life.  In  the  story  entitled 
"Childlessness,"  which  was  found  among  her  papers  after 
her  death,  she  reveals  under  a  thin  veil  of  fiction  her  almost 
sacrificial  devotion  to  her  father  and  mother  and  brother. 
She  was  collecting  material  for  a  book  about  Maine.  From 
first  to  last,  her  thoughts  and  b  t  interests  stretched  back- 
ward to  the  past  and  outward  to  every  problem  of  her  gen- 
eration and  every  person  of  her  acquaintance  because  the 
roots  of  her  nature  were  so  deeply  planted  in  her  native  soil. 
Her  younger  brother,  Henry  Crosby  Emery,  distinguished 
for  his  wit  as  well  as  for  his  brilliant  talents,  used  to  say, 
in  the  family  circle:   "My  father  is   the  incarnation   of 
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justice,  my  mother  is  all  charity,  and  I  inherit  from 
both." 

She  was  born  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1871.  Before  that 
time  her  parents  had  moved  from  the  village  of  Hampden 
to  Ellsworth,  a  town  that  had  grown  prosperous  from  its 
position  between  the  timberlands  of  Maine  and  an  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  They  lived  in  Ellsworth,  on  the  edge  of  the 
town  where  the  woods  begin,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  ex- 
cept when  spending  the  summers  on  the  seacoast  fourteen 
miles  away  or  when  traveling  in  Europe  or  the  western 
states.  Her  father  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
Her  mother,  whom  she  celebrates  in  The  Acropolis  and  Gol- 
gotha, became  an  active  force  in  the  community:  she  was  a 
woman  who  would  read  the  latest  book  of  science  or  phi- 
losophy while  she  was  building  a  chapel;  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  her  without  hyperbole. 

The  public  schools,  supplemented  by  two  years  in  Ger- 
many, prepared  Nan  Emery  for  college.  She  never  tired  of 
praising  her  school-teachers,  and  her  career  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  spoke  even  more  convincingly  than  her  words.  She 
was  a  model  to  other  students,  while  her  "scholarly  under- 
graduate work,"  as  we  called  it,  did  not  prevent  her  from 
being  elected  as  the  first  president  of  the  Self-Government 
Association,  nor  from  proving  in  that  position  that  her  per- 
sonal powers  and  her  human  interests  were  as  marked  as 
her  scholarship.  After  that  election  had  shown  her  pre- 
eminence in  the  minds  of  the  students,  she  received  from 
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the  Faculty,  at  her  graduation  in  1892,  the  highest  honor  of 
the  class,  the  European  Fellowship. 

She  returned  to  Maine  every  summer,  to  the  hospitable 
roof  of  Crosby  Lodge,  which  was  a  summer  home  for  her 
western  aunts  and  cousins  and  a  beloved  bachelor  uncle. 
Judge  Emery,  whose  independence  was  never  interfered 
with  for  a  moment,  styled  himself  "the  submerged  tenth." 
He  and  Mrs.  Emery  were  in  fact  the  ruling  spirits  of  a  large 
family  which,  day  in  and  day  out,  was  a  liberal  exchange 
of  wit  and  intelligence.  A  visitor  once  remarked  that  her 
idea  of  Hell  was  to  be  near  enough  to  the  "Emery  family" 
to  perceive  that  they  were  telling  stories  and  not  near 
enough  to  hear  them. 

After  a  year  of  graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr,  when  she 
was  also  Secretary  to  the  President,  she  spent  a  year  at 
Leipsic,  broken  by  a  trip  to  Greece,  in  the  long  vacation. 
Returning  to  Bryn  Mawr  she  continued  her  study  of  the 
Ancient  Classics  until  she  obtained  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  She  was  at  once  appointed  to  be  the  Head  of 
the  Bryn  Mawr  School  in  Baltimore,  but,  before  the  summer 
was  over,  she  was  released  from  that  appointment  to  accept 
a  call  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  as  Dean  of  Women 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

Three  years  in  Wisconsin  as  the  first  Dean  of  Women 

brought  problems  that  tested  severely  the  young  woman  of 

twenty-six;  the  lasting  impression  she  made  upon  town  and 

university  is  the  proof  of  her  triumph.  She  had  to  create  the 
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position  to  which  she  was  called ;  she  had  to  prove  to  skep- 
tical alumnae  and  an  indifferent  faculty  the  necessity  or  the 
advantage  of  a  separate  supervision  over  the  women  students 
in  a  co-educational  university.  She  had  to  create  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  students  scattered  through  the  town  and  sepa- 
rated by  sororities  into  divergent  groups.  The  Self-Govern- 
ment  Association  which  she  organized,  based  on  a  plan  in- 
vented to  fit  the  circumstances  and  very  different  from  the 
one  at  Bryn  Mawr,  is  still  in  existence  and  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  promoting  cooperative  activities 
among  the  women  students.  Her  teaching  was  her  solace; 
it  is  still  remembered  by  grateful  students,  both  men  and 
women,  while  the  friends  she  made  in  those  three  years, 
both  young  and  old,  remained  devoted  for  life. 

When  she  accepted  the  call  of  Brown  University  to  be 
Dean  of  Pembroke,  the  Women's  College,  she  had  devel- 
oped, by  experience,  worked  into  thought,  her  theory  of  the 
education  of  women.  Her  address  at  the  inauguration  cere- 
mony showed  clearly  that  the  plan  of  a  separate  college 
within  a  University  was  best  adapted  to  the  carrying  out  of 
her  ideas.  Five  years  of  serene  accomplishment  at  Pembroke, 
of  which  not  the  least  important  part  was  the  impression 
made  on  the  students  by  her  daily  talks  in  chapel,  were  like 
the  steady  flow  of  a  sunlit  river  widening  out  from  a  swift 
stream  which  until  then  had  descended  rapidly  over  rocks 
and  around  curves  from  an  abundant  source.  No  doubt  she 
had  problems  to  solve  at  Pembroke  and  tangles  to  straighten 
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out  in  many  lives.  But  it  seems,  as  one  looks  back,  as  if  by 
the  mere  exhibition  of  her  natural  charm  and  strength  she 
was  winning  in  those  years  the  position  in  Providence  that 
she  could  not  fail  to  win  in  the  University.  So  that  when  she 
resigned  the  deanship  and  married  Professor  Francis  Green- 
leaf  Allinson  her  career  in  the  larger  community  of  the  city 
was  well  begun.  Her  academic  career  was  not  quite  ended, 
however,  for  she  was  recalled  to  Pembroke  College  for  two 
supplementary  years,  and  she  received  from  both  Brown 
University  and  Bowdoin  College  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters. 

Her  marriage  was  the  source  of  her  greatest  happiness.  It 
was  more  than  a  happy  marriage;  it  was  more  than  gra- 
ciousness  wedded  to  graciousness;  it  was  one  of  the  success- 
ful academic  marriages  which  are  all  too  rare.  Her  literary 
ability  combined  with  his  scholarship  produced  Gree\ 
Lands  and  Letters  and,  if  time  had  permitted,  would  have 
resulted  in  an  equally  distinguished  treatment  of  Greek 
mythology,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  their  publishers, 
but  never  finished.  Without  interfering  with  her  duties  as 
head  of  the  family,  as  mother  to  Professor  Allinson's  daugh- 
ter, a  young  girl  not  yet  in  college,  and  as  hostess  in  a  house 
of  which  it  has  been  said  that  its  genial  doorstep  was  a  portal 
of  release  from  the  commonplace,  she  was  able  to  go  on  with 
her  writing.  Her  training  and  her  inclination  would  have 
made  her  a  scholar  but — one  more  instance  of  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  life — she  resigned  that  ambition  in  favor 
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of  her  husband  and  cultivated  her  literary  talent.  One  of  her 
friends,  who  appreciated  the  rare  quality  of  her  public  ad- 
dresses, regretted  that  she  should  turn  to  writing  because  he 
believed  that  her  personality  made  itself  felt  most  effectively 
when  she  spoke.  But  as  time  went  on,  the  chief  value  of  her 
writing  lay  precisely  in  the  fact  that  she  was  able  to  impress 
her  personality  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Her  facility 
in  the  use  of  language  was  not  due  to  any  special  prepara- 
tion, except  for  a  long  habit  of  translating  Greek  and  Latin 
into  English—and  always  into  the  best  English.  Her  literary 
style  was  chiefly  the  result  of  searching  until  she  found  the 
gradations  of  language  that  she  needed  to  express  the  fine 
shades  of  her  appreciation  of  life  and  the  world. 

Nor  was  her  scholarship  ever  lost  in  her  most  popular 
works;  she  only  added  to  her  learning  the  results  of  wide 
reading  and  observation  and  thought.  Imaginative  insight 
combined  with  scholarship — her  ability  to  see  everything 
she  had  ever  learned  in  its  most  human  aspects — produced 
her  first  book,  Roads  from  Rome.  In  Children  of  the  Way 
she  created,  out  of  her  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome  and  her 
understanding  of  the  essential  quality  of  Christianity,  a 
series  of  pictures  showing  the  efTect  of  the  new  religion 
upon  Romans  of  different  classes.  In  Roads  from  Rome  she 
extracted  from  the  chief  productions  of  Latin  literature  the 
characters  of  the  writers,  so  that  without  any  distortion  of 
truth,  she  made  them  live  in  their  actual  surroundings  and 
in  their  deepest  experiences.  A  similar  creation  was  her  story 
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of  Virgil,  entitled  Anitna  Candida,  which  was  so  successful 
merely  as  fiction  that  it  was  given  a  double-star  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  best  stories  of  the  year.  In  Children  of  the 
Way,  on  the  other  hand,  she  invented  the  characters  and 
made  them  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Roman  thought 
and  of  early  Christianity,  so  that  again  without  distortion  of 
the  truth,  and  with  insight  added  to  knowledge,  she  was 
able  to  make  characters  that  live  as  human  beings  express 
the  spirit  of  the  time. 

Some  years  later,  when  her  experience  with  people  had 
widened,  she  wrote  Friends  with  Life,  a  book  in  which  she 
faced  most  of  the  common  relationships  and  treated  them 
with  a  gentle  wisdom  that  testified  to  her  own  intimate 
friendship  with  life. 

This  larger  experience  was  the  result  of  her  manifold 
activities  in  Providence,  which  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, except  for  two  years  in  Athens  and  a  summer  in  Eng- 
land. The  story  of  her  work  as  President  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  Club—of  her  successful  effort  to  erect  its  beauti- 
ful building,  to  enlarge  its  membership  among  women  of  all 
the  walks  of  life,  and  to  increase  its  functions  until  it  became 
a  vital  center  of  the  intellectual  and  social  interests  of  the 
city— that  story  alone  would  fill  a  volume.  As  a  member  of 
the  Providence  School  Committee,  elected  on  a  non-partisan 
ticket,  she  threw  herself  whole-heartedly  into  the  task  and 
won,  in  spite  of  political  complexities,  a  position  of  author- 
ity in  that  body.  At  the  same  time  she  gave  public  lectures 
xv 
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at  Brown  University  upon  current  literature  to  audiences 
that  grew  and  grew  as  her  critical  ability  and  skill  in  char- 
acterization were  recognized.  Her  book  reviews  were  in 
great  demand.  Books  sent  to  her  by  publishers  were  piled 
high  on  her  table  waiting  for  a  moment  when  she  could 
review  them. 

But  perhaps  nothing  made  her  influence  so  wide  and  deep 
as  her  daily  column  in  the  Evening  Bulletin  which  was 
called  The  Distaff.  Seldom  has  anyone  with  scholarly  and 
literary  instincts  so  successfully  struck  the  note  of  the  popu- 
lar taste;  seldom  has  anyone  combined  so  much  experience 
of  travel  and  study  with  so  true  an  understanding  of  the 
road  to  the  general  mind  that  is  required  of  a  journalist; 
rarely  have  the  subjects  of  everyday  been  kept  on  so  high  a 
plane  and  so  constantly  transmuted  into  literature  by  the 
alchemy  of  a  mind  in  which  humor  was  an  element  of 
thought  and  thought  was  mellowed  by  human  sympathy. 

It  was  not  for  the  pleasure  of  such  a  task  that  she  became 
the  writer  of  a  daily  column  and  editor  of  a  woman's  page. 
But  she  had  the  faculty  of  "catching  pleasures  on  the  wing"; 
no  task  was  dull  and  no  moment  stale,  because  she  was  al- 
ways on  the  alert  to  perceive  the  larger  significance  of  small 
details.  She  found  some  interest  in  everything  and  she  en- 
joyed her  newspaper  work  in  proportion  to  the  zest  she  put 
into  it.  Nobody  could  doubt  that  whoever  saw  her  coming 
out  of  the  room  in  which  she  had  just  finished  a  "column," 
xvi 
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her  deep  blue  eyes  shining  and  her  face  glowing  with  her 
most  radiant  smile. 

One  of  her  former  students  at  Pembroke  has  said  that  the 
greatest  success  of  her  life  was  her  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
life.  Yet  something  more  mysterious  than  any  kind  of 
knowledge  made  up  her  vivid  personality.  Perhaps  its  most 
unusual  trait  was  her  ability  to  give  herself  without  stint  to 
friends  and  acquaintances,  yet  without  squandering  herself. 
The  steady  flame  of  an  inner  conviction  kept  her  on  her 
determined  course  while  she  managed  somehow  to  be  un- 
failing in  helpfulness  and  understanding.  Those  who  knew 
her  slightly  commented  upon  her  love  of  life.  But  for  all  her 
charity  toward  everything  and  everyone  she  never  clung  to 
life.  She  had  an  almost  tragic  sense  of  the  demands  of  "the 
garrison  commander  of  our  nature."  Self-discipline  lay  be- 
hind her  graciousness  and  her  responsive  sympathies.  And 
yet  discipline  is  no  word  to  use  of  one  whose  spirit  was  so 
vital,  whose  wit  was  so  sparkling,  and  whose  generosity  was 
so  spontaneous. 

She  was  a  conqueror  through  life,  until  Death,  unseen  and 
unannounced,  met  her  and  struck  her  down.  She  had  been 
laughing  and  telling  a  story  about  her  brother  in  a  quiet 
country  road,  on  her  way  to  a  favorite  spot  by  the  shore, 
where  she  often  went  alone  or  with  friends  to  renew,  from 
hills  and  trees  and  sky  and  sea — who  shall  say  by  what  inner 
visions  ?— her  spirit  and  her  strength.  And  yet — although 
friends  surrounded  her,  the  true  companion,  with  whom  she 
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was  congenial  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of  her 
nature,  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  perhaps  Death,  seem- 
ingly ruthless  and  cruel  to  the  tenderest  of  souls,  was  kinder 
than  we  thought.  However  the  end  might  have  come,  she 
would  have  met  Death,  as  she  met  Life,  with  a  smiling  "All- 
hail"  of  welcome. 

None  may  dare  to  define  the  terms  of  her  religious  faith. 
To  her,  spiritual  values  were  always  human  values.  But  her 
deepest  life  was  lived  apart,  in  a  faith  to  which  she  clung 
not  "with  her  weakness"  but  "with  her  strength." 

Everything  she  wrote  added  something  to  her  generous 
over-payment  of  that  "price"  which  she  never  forgot.  The 
papers  in  this  volume  are  enough  in  themselves  to  reveal 
her  many-sided  personality,  her  sanity  and  courage,  the 
warmth  and  richness  of  her  nature,  the  rare  quality  of  her 
understanding  mind.  No  words  can  describe  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  her  person  nor  how  she  kept  her  youthfulness  while 
she  grew  in  poise  and  self-confidence  and  power.  And  with 
all  that,  she  understood  so  well  the  vagabond,  the  adven- 
turer, the  struggling  and  the  defeated.  Innate  aristocracy  and 
comeliness  of  living  never  shut  off  from  any  quarter  her 
"boundless  human  view." 

GERTRUDE  SLAUGHTER 

May,  1933 
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i.  The  Acropolis  and  Golgotha 

The  following  letters  contain  a  true  record  of  a  mind's  journey. 

Athens,  May  i,  1914 
My  dear  Friend: 

We  drove  in  from  Eleusis  this  afternoon,  once  more 
breathlessly  watching  the  Acropolis  offer  its  white 
and  golden  marbles  to  adornment  by  the  setting  sun.  Our 
Greek  winter  is  drawing  to  an  end  and  this  was  our  good-by 
visit  to  the  Mysteries.  How  clear  and  lucid  the  beauty  of  the 
place  seemed  today,  from  the  brightness  of  the  sea  and  the 
firm  modeling  of  the  mountains  to  the  bloom  of  the 
placated  earth!  Demeter  and  Persephone  were  evidently  to- 
gether in  safety,  the  mystery  of  the  unseen  forgotten  in  the 
palpable  joy  of  life  restored. 

On  our  way  back  we  stopped,  of  course,  at  the  Convent 
of  Daphne,  to  make  ourselves  tea  in  the  sunlit  courtyard, 
and  to  take  one  more  look  at  the  Byzantine  mosaics.  I  con- 
fess that  this  time  they  seemed  to  me  quaint  bits  of  the 
wreckage  of  medievalism  cast  upon  the  shore  of  Hellenism. 
If  the  medieval  part  of  Christianity  is  as  inextricable  as  you 
say  it  is,  then  I  will  grant  you  that  "Christian  thought"  is 
an  outworn  system  compared  with  the  immortal  mind  of 
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Greece.  As  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  far  more  mutilated  than  the  little  con- 
vent, once  more  sent  abroad  from  broken  colonnades  and 
crumbling  pediments  the  impression  that  some  perennial 
spirit  and  undying  vitality  had,  indeed,  as  Plutarch  once 
suggested,  mingled  in  its  very  composition.  The  Shrine  of 
Wisdom  seemed  to  take  up  and  weld  together  all  the  mys- 
ticism and  all  the  rationalism  of  the  world. 

Was  it  really  ten  years  ago  that  I  wrote  to  you  after  such 
another  journey  along  the  Sacred  Way  ?  And  ten  more  still 
since  I  last  saw  you  at  the  little  station  of  Eleusis  ?  You  were 
going  back  to  Patras  to  take  ship  for  Italy,  and  we — and 
those  others — had  ended  an  afternoon  spent  among  the 
ruins  by  speculating  on 

those  great  nights  of  Demeter 
Mystical,  holy. 

I  remember  how  sure  you  were  that  the  wilder  ideas  in  the 
Mysteries,  which  allowed  for  the  redeeming  death  of  gods 
and  over-stated  immortality,  were  but  vagrants  in  the  or- 
dered area  of  Greek  reason  and  sanity.  Somebody  older  and 
wiser  than  I  began  to  appeal  to  Plato  on  behalf  of  Greek 
transcendentalism,  but  you  retorted  that  he  was  only  the 
most  disorderly  vagabond  of  them  all.  Then  your  train  clat- 
tered into  the  toy  station,  and  you  held  my  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment and  said  with  a  kind  smile,  Au  revoir,  petite  savante, 
ici-bas. 
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But  we  never  have  seen  each  other  again  and  probably 
never  shall.  Only  an  odd  accident,  you  know,  led  to  the  an- 
nual letters  which  have  spun  the  leisurely  web  of  intimacy 
between  two  travelers  so  disparate  in  age  and  in  nationality. 
You  said  that  the  differences  in  our  experience,  speech  and 
traditions  were  lost  in  our  common  pilgrimage  to  Greece. 
My  youth  reminded  you  of  the  youth  of  Hellas,  your  age 
embodied  for  me  her  store  of  wisdom. 

It  is  your  book  which  has  set  me  on  the  trail  of  these  old 
memories.  For  when  we  began  our  letters  you  said  that, 
since  we  knew  little  of  each  other's  objective  lives,  we  should 
have  to  concern  ourselves  with  inner  impressions;  and  now 
your  printed  opinions  open  up  the  question  how  the  years 
have  treated  us  in  this  matter  of  subjective  experience.  For 
one  thing,  automatically  they  have  made  me  your  equal. 
When  we  met,  you,  at  forty-five,  had  experienced  middle 
age.  At  sixty-five  you  are  but  confirming  its  revelation.  You 
have  yet  to  come  to  the  fresh  experience  of  old  age.  So  that 
now,  when  I  am  forty-five,  I  may  for  a  time  talk  with  you 
eye  to  eye. 

Your  twenty  years,  unless  you  have  misled  me,  have  held 
no  transforming  experiences.  Joys  have  but  grown  more 
dear  and  familiar.  Sorrows,  of  a  shattering  kind,  have  let 
you  alone.  Your  work  prospers,  your  fame  is  assured,  your 
children  have  grown  up  to  be  well  in  body  and  mind.  All 
your  fruit  is  ripening  in  the  tranquil  sunshine.  My  years,  on 
the  other  hand,  sweeping  me  out  of  the  twenties  into  the 
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forties,  have  been  packed  with  fresh  happenings  to  heart 
and  head  and  will.  Disaster  has  been  left  out  of  the  brew, 
but  almost  everything  else  I  have  tasted.  Perhaps  this  differ- 
ence between  us — unless  it  is  one  of  sex — explains  why  you, 
in  the  books  you  have  written  lately,  deal  with  philosophies 
and  religions  as  if  they  sprang,  Athena-like,  out  of  the  intel- 
lect, while  to  me  they  seem  the  issue  of  a  normal  union:  if 
they  are  begotten  of  thought  they  are  brought  forth  in  an- 
guish by  experience. 

In  this  last  book  you  are  interested  in  Hellenism  and 
Christianity  as  forms— or  attributes — of  "civilization."  I  can- 
not forget  that  each  of  them  means  the  way  in  which  men 
and  women  have  managed  and  are  managing  their  diurnal 
round.  You  remember,  don't  you,  the  delightful  story  of 
Plato  lecturing  one  day  in  the  Academy  on  the  Absolute 
Good,  and  his  audience  drifting  away  from  him— except 
one  man  who  was  Aristotle?  I  have  often  wondered  about 
the  different  things  the  other  men  did  that  day  after  they 
had  run  away  from  the  Idea!  At  any  rate  the  complex  was 
as  "Hellenic"  as  the  conversation  of  the  philosophers. 

And  when  one  turns  to  Christianity— why,  the  very  phi- 
losopher who  first  intellectualized  a  Way  and  a  Life  had 
himself  been  born  anew  of  the  intensely  personal  experience 
of  sin  and  repentance.  Do  you  know  Frederic  Myers's  Saint 
Paul?—zh\  there  was  a  "Greek  scholar"  who  understood  a 
Christian! —  g 
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So  shall  all  speech  of  now  and  of  tomorrow, 
All  he  hath  shown  me  or  shall  show  me  yet, 

Spring  from  an  infinite  and  tender  sorrow, 
Burst  from  a  burning  passion  of  regret. 

You,  reading  history,  would  be  willing  to  obliterate  Chris- 
tianity and  restore  Hellenism  as  a  universal  ideal.  I  would 
rather  see  them  united  in  each  separate  life. 

Before  I  explain  what  I  mean  by  this  I  must  beguile  you 
by  some  agreement  with  you  in  your  criticism  of  "cardinal" 
Christian  doctrines!  You  are  right,  I  think,  in  objecting  to 
the  emphasis  laid  by  the  church  upon  a  future  life.  But  you 
seem  to  me  unnecessarily  disturbed  by  a  theory.  Christians, 
like  the  followers  of  many  other  faiths,  do  "believe"  in  im- 
mortality. In  fact,  I  suspect  that  only  specifically  intellectual 
people  actually  disbelieve  in  it— and,  with  all  respect  to  your- 
self, I  must  add  that  the  opinion  of  intellectualists  on  the 
destiny  of  the  spirit  fails  to  hold  my  attention!  The  author- 
ity of  the  spiritually  gifted — including  both  Socrates  and  St. 
Francis — is  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  the  soul  being 
immortal.  But  does  that  make  any  more  difference  in  the 
life  of  the  flesh  today  than  in  the  time  of  Alcibiades?  Me- 
dieval Christians  certainly  went  mad  over  heaven  and  hell; 
but  who  now  neglects  Demeter's  green  earth  for  apocalyptic 
visions?  You  are  depressed  by  a  shadow  cast  from  the 
printed  page.  Stop  reading  and  look  about  at  your  friends! 
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They  are  not  too  startled  by  the  white  radiance  of  eternity 
to  install  the  latest  electric  lights! 

As  to  your  horror  over  the  Christian  "adoration  of  suffer- 
ing," that  seems  to  me  better  founded  in  view  of  the  his- 
toric and  continued  insistence  upon  the  cross  as  a  symbol. 
I  agree  with  you.  I  can  scarcely  express  the  revulsion  which 
I  feel  in  picture  galleries  before  the  endless  succession  of 
crucifixions  and  tortured  saints.  Until  we  conquer  disease  or 
discard  violence  there  will  be  physical  suffering  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  a  thing  to  fight  against,  not  to  worship.  For  man  to 
have  painted  and  carved  as  beautiful  a  racked  body  seems  to 
me  an  insult  to  the  God  who  made  straight  limbs  and  fair 
flesh,  and  a  strange  betrayal  of  the  Galilean  who  wished  to 
heal  the  suffering  of  others  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  only 
accepted  it  for  himself  as  an  incidental  necessity  at  the  end. 
He  had  no  medieval  disregard  for  the  flesh.  The  agony  in 
Gethsemane  consisted  in  facing  the  obligation  to  offer  up  a 
body  and  a  life  which  were  very  precious  to  him.  The  glory 
consisted  in  the  sacrifice,  not  in  the  temporary  torture  to 
which  it  led.  Love,  not  suffering,  is  the  core  of  Christianity. 
A  truer  symbol  than  the  defeated  body  on  the  cross  would 
be  the  same  body  strong  and  beneficent  among  men. 

Here  the  Periclean  sculptor  would  have  done  better  for 
us  than  the  medieval  painter.  But  only  here.  Neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  contemporaries  could  have  understood  Gethsem- 
ane. Their  greatness  consisted  in  their  selection,  out  of  the 
prodigal  abundance  which  lies  before  man,  of  noble  posses- 
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sions.  They  were  far  superior  to  the  Puritans  in  that  they 
retained  art  with  morals,  and  they  were  equally  superior  to 
the  modern  Romanticists  in  that  they  picked  and  chose  only 
such  beauty  as  they  believed  could  be  amalgamated  with 
character.  Their  inferiority  to  the  Christians  lay  in  their 
failure  to  hold  their  treasures  in  trust  for  humanity. 

And  now  I  come  back  to  my  argument  against  you.  We 
who  boast  of  being  the  "heirs  of  the  ages"  need  not  be  as 
limited  as  you  imply.  The  modern  man  or  woman  can  com- 
bine the  Greek  ideal  of  self -development  with  the  Christian 
ideal  of  self-dedication.  In  reality,  I  am  not  arguing,  but 
asserting.  I  know  that  this  union  is  possible  by  the  only  evi- 
dence which  is  admissible — the  evidence  of  a  life.  I  have 
known  for  many  years  one  person  who  unites  in  a  normal 
experience  your  grandiose  abstractions  of  Christianity  and 
Hellenism.  This  person  is  my  mother.  Do  not  take  her  sex 
as  an  obstacle.  She  is  a  better  example  than  some  famous 
man  might  be,  because  her  character  is  not  obscured  by 
public  achievement.  She  has  none  of  the  limitations  of  a  pro- 
fession or  career,  or  of  some  unique  strain  of  genius.  What 
she  is  creates  careers  or  feeds  genius.  She  is  the  most  com- 
plete human  being  I  have  ever  known,  and  yet  her  whole- 
ness is  a  presage  of  what  we  all  might  become.  It  is  to  a  life 
like  this  that  you  ought  to  go  when  you  take  stock  of  the 
philosophies  of  the  world! 

My  mother's  external  fortune,  judged  by  Greek  standards, 
is  good — too  good,  of  course,  for  a  woman.  She  has  received 
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from  fate  much  that  would  have  satisfied  a  Greek  man:  the 
consciousness  of  citizenship  in  a  proud  and  prospering  na- 
tion; health,  long  life,  an  active  mind,  and  enough  money 
to  live  tastefully;  and,  finally,  satisfactory  children  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  this)  and  the  approval  of  her  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  Greek  estimate  of  the  importance  of  such  ap- 
proval springs,  I  suppose,  from  intense  feeling  for  the  com- 
munal life.  No  Greek  man  could  be  mentally  less  confined 
to  the  walls  of  a  house  than  is  my  mother,  and  an  Athenian 
voter  could  scarcely  have  served  his  polls  more  completely 
than  she  serves  our  little  town.  The  only  difference  here  be- 
tween her  and  a  Periclean  citizen  is  that  she  is  perplexed 
and  shy  rather  than  expectant  and  gratified  when  evidences 
of  public  approval  are  forced  upon  her. 

In  natural  endowment,  also,  my  mother  is  singularly 
Greek,  because  she  possesses  diverse  qualities  harmoniously 
welded  into  one  whole.  We  are  conscious  of  no  contradic- 
tions in  her,  and  yet  she  is  both  sane  and  imaginative,  sensi- 
tive and  practical,  dominating  and  gentle. 

Finally,  in  her  conscious  activities  she  is  Greek.  There  is, 
for  example,  her  moral  insistence  upon  form  and  beauty.  If 
you  could  live  in  her  house  for  a  day  you  would  see  Hellen- 
ism as  a  diurnal  practice.  Her  taste  is  flawless;  everything 
she  touches  turns  to  beauty  and  to  a  tranquilizing  order 
and  simplicity.  She  selects  a  vase  or  a  baking  dish  with  the 
esthetic  fastidiousness  which  beset  the  artists  and  artisans  of 
Athens. 
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And,  furthermore,  she  is  Greek  in  her  perennial  enthusi- 
asm for  fresh  knowledge.  Her  enjoyment  of  life  seems  to 
me  intense  because  she  is  never  tired  of  exploring  the  world 
through  every  kind  of  human  achievement.  She  has  the 
curiosity  of  the  Hellenic  mind.  The  Athenian  men  who 
were  like  her  made  it  worth  while  for  other  men  to  be  sci- 
entists and  philosophers  and  poets. 

And  yet  my  mother  is  a  Christian.  You  see  what  I  believe 
she  has  and  is.  Well,  all  of  this  she  takes  in  her  two  hands 
and  offers  daily.  Of  course,  she  believes  in  immortality,  but 
she  never  talks  about  the  future  life,  and  I  have  told  you  of 
her  vigorous  interest  in  this  one.  Of  course,  too,  she  has 
known  many  sorrows — who  has  not  at  seventy? — but  she 
has  consistently  concealed  pain  and  suffering  instead  of  en- 
throning them.  Her  Christianity  is  compounded  of  Love.  As 
it  streams  out  from  her  it  is  the  creative,  regenerating  pas- 
sion for  humanity  which  transcended  the  reasoned  good- 
will of  the  pagan  philosophers  and  transcends  the  material- 
istic serviceableness  of  the  modern  humanitarians.  In  the 
noblest  pagan  literature  there  is  no  emotion  at  all  resem- 
bling that  which  suffuses  the  New  Testament.  In  this  emo- 
tion my  mother  lives  and  moves  and  has  her  being. 

I  snap  my  fingers  at  Nietzscheism  when  I  realize  that  she 
is  the  strongest  personality  in  my  little  world.  She  dies  daily 
for  us,  but  we  live  her  way!  No  superman  could  impose  his 
will  more  effectively  than  this  Christian  in  whom  power 
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and  sacrifice  are  one.  God  is  love.  If  all  history  tried  to  make 
me  a  skeptic  my  mother's  nature  would  keep  me  a  believer. 

Whoso  hath  felt  the  spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound  nor  doubt  him  nor  deny; 

Yea  with  one  voice,  0  world,  tho  thou  deniest, 
Stand  thou  on  that  side,  for  on  this  am  I. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  mother's  health  and  energy.  Just 
lately  these  have  flagged  a  little,  and  I  came  away  this  time 
with  some  misgivings,  and  only  for  my  husband's  sake.  But 
her  letters  have  quite  reassured  me.  Lately  she  wrote,  "I  am 
daily  thankful  that  nothing  prevented  you  from  spending 
this  winter  on  the  Acropolis.  In  thinking  of  you  I  can't 
manage  to  dislodge  you  from  the  hill  long  enough  to  eat 
and  sleep." 

She  knows  me!  We  have  traveled  all  over  the  country 
this  year,  but  always  come  back  to  Athens  and  the  Attic 
plain  as  to  the  heart  of  Greece.  We  went  to  Egypt  in  mid- 
winter, and  on  our  return  hurried  almost  from  the  ship  to 
the  Parthenon.  It  had  snowed  lightly  and  the  whitened  sum- 
mits of  Pentelicon  and  Hymettus  and  Parnes  lay  in  sharp 
relief  under  the  brilliant  sky.  A  Greek  friend  of  mine,  look- 
ing at  these  fleshless  mountains,  said  proudly,  "It  is  not 
everyone  who  dares  show  her  bones."  Attica  needs  no  soften- 
ing mist,  no  glamorous  moonlight,  no  romantic  obscuration. 
Her  beauty  is  born  of  light  and  her  teaching  is  light.  In 
Egypt  man  was  mocked  by  the  desert.  Small  wonder  the 
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Christian  saints  hid  themselves  there  to  punish  their  poor 
bodies!  Here  man  seeks  the  sun  and  stands  erect  in  his  dig- 
nity. Medievalism,  I  grant  you,  must  make  way  for  this  im- 
mortal humanism.  The  "mystery  of  suffering"  is  an  inven- 
tion of  distorted  minds.  Stripped  of  disguise,  suffering  is 
merely  an  evil  to  be  done  away  with  by  Love.  This,  I  take 
it,  is  the  message  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  Christian. 

We  are  leaving  next  week  for  a  month  in  London,  and 
then  home.  May  Fortune  multiply  your  royalties  and  Athena 
inspire  another  book! 

Faithfully  yours, 

P.S.  The  American  mail  is  just  in.  A  letter  from  a  neigh- 
bor in  my  native  town  says  that  no  one  in  my  mother's 
house  will  disobey  her  order  that  I  am  not  to  be  sent  for, 
but  that  I  am  greatly  needed.  It  is  possible  that  she  will  not 
live  until  I  can  reach  her.  We  shall  sail  for  New  York  day 
after  tomorrow.  My  world  begins  to  crumble. 

Pinelands,  Maine,  April  20,  1915 
My  dear  Friend: 

As  I  begin  this  letter  there  flashes  into  my  mind  the  last 
sentence  which  I  wrote  to  you  a  year  ago  from  Greece— that 
my  little  world  was  crumbling.  And  since  then  how  your 
own  world  has  been  shattered,  and  the  universe  almost  set 
reeling  in  its  course!  I  remember  how  I  talked  on  in  that 
letter  about  areas  of  experience,  blocking  you  off  into 
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twenty-year  periods!  I  thought  then  that  only  the  years 
would  carry  us  into  new  seas.  But  in  twelve  months  you 
have  been  swept  from  the  moorings  of  your  middle  life. 
France  is  again  facing  the  enemy  as  she  did  in  your  boy- 
hood, but  now  your  sons  are  risking  lives  more  precious 
than  your  own.  Your  wife  and  daughters  are  nursing  the 
wounded  and  the  stricken.  You,  "too  old  to  fight," — and  so 
in  a  flash  set  forward  into  old  age — are  nevertheless  finding 
your  pen  tipped  with  passion  instead  of  with  philosophy. 
One  of  your  lyrics  is  being  sung  in  the  trenches.  You  are  no 
longer  an  intellectualist,  but  a  voice  of  France.  And  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  are  experi- 
encing a  similar  metamorphosis.  Who  knows  what  new 
philosophies  and  religions  will  be  born? 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  you  would  still  call  Plato 
an  intruder  and  vagabond  in  Hellenism.  Greek  thought 
changed  under  the  shock  to  Athenian  civilization  caused  by 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  By  this  abstraction  do  we  mean 
anything  else  than  that  Plato  and  other  men  had  brought 
home  to  them  the  transitoriness  of  prosperity,  the  helpless- 
ness of  morals,  learning,  and  art  before  a  recrudescence  of 
primitive  violence,  and  the  limitations  of  humanism?  The 
material  stage  in  those  days  was  small — little  states  wage  a 
little  war— but  in  view  of  her  spiritual  importance  the  suf- 
fering of  Athens  was  a  world-experience  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Possibly  Plato  seems  to  you  now  less  a  vagrant  than  a 
pilot. 
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For  certainly  our  "new  religion,"  if  we  bring  one  to  birth, 
cannot  be  composed  of  truths  wholly  unknown  before. 
Some  of  our  new  creative  energy  will  go  into  stripping  the 
veil  from  the  face  of  that  Reality  which  men  at  one  time 
and  another  have  beheld.  I  find  it  easy  to  believe  this  because 
through  an  intensive  personal  experience  of  my  own  I  have 
been  brought  to  perceive  a  truth  which  is  two  thousand 
years  old.  Last  year  I  argued  about  Christianity,  choosing 
this  part,  discarding  that.  This  year  I  have  knelt  and  touched 
the  hem  of  the  seamless  robe.  The  experience  would  be  too 
intimate  and  sacred  to  reveal  were  it  not  bound  up  with  your 
own.  Let  me  tell  you  about  it.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  talk  with  you  about  your  sons  who  are  facing  death  and 
suffering. 

I  wrote  you  that  I  was  called  home  from  Athens  by  my 
mother's  illness.  She  died  last  month.  During  the  interven- 
ing months  revelation  after  revelation  came  to  me.  My 
mother  had  grown  worse  rapidly  and  at  first  I  was  shocked 
to  my  innermost  heart  by  the  change  in  her.  All  her  strength 
seemed  turned  to  weakness.  Her  rich  and  varied  life  had 
shrunk  to  the  hushed  quiet  of  a  sick-room.  Her  tranquil  face 
had  become  haggard.  Her  eager  intellect  had  slipped  away 
from  her.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  beautiful  Hellenism 
of  her  life.  A  Periclean  Greek  would  now  have  seen  in  her 
only  an  illustration  of  the  shadow  lurking  within  the  sun- 
shine, the  tragedy  of  bodily  weakness  and  old  age  and  death. 

And  since  she  no  longer  had  riches  to  offer,  what  had  be- 
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come  of  her  Christianity?  The  question  could  not  frame 
itself,  for  I  was  caught  and  lifted  out  of  my  despair  by  the 
swift  impression  that  about  my  frail  mother  there  glowed 
a  radiance  which  outshone  the  sunlight  of  her  active  years. 
The  dayspring  from  on  high  had  but  put  to  flight  the  lesser 
stars.  Everyone  who  could  see  her  was  conscious  of  it.  One 
of  her  nurses  said  to  me,  "She  is  so  different  from  the  weak 
people  I've  seen  before.  I  feel  so  warm,  somehow,  when  I'm 
with  her." 

A  further  revelation  was  that  my  mother  was  done  with 
life  and  with  us.  She  was  exquisite  in  her  treatment  of  us, 
managing  in  receiving  still  to  be  the  giver.  One  day  she  said 
to  me,  unforgettably,  "You  are  making  pain  and  sickness 
very  beautiful."  But  that  inward  eagerness  of  hers  which 
had  led  me  to  believe  that  she  had  the  Greek  feeling  for  this 
world  was  now  turned  toward  a  new  and  vaster  world.  She 
had  exhausted  the  experiences  of  this  life — marriage  and 
children,  work  and  achievement,  knowledge  and  beauty,  joy 
and  sorrow.  In  seeing  this  I  saw  too  how  far  short  they  fall 
of  the  potentialities  of  an  immortal  soul.  With  her  energy 
and  imagination  she  had  drained  every  drop  out  of  them, 
but  now  she  tossed  them  aside  for  some  new  wine. 

The  only  time  she  ever  spoke  to  me  of  the  death  which 
I  was  sure  she  knew  was  drawing  close,  she  did  it  lightly, 
with  that  humor  which  was  a  part  of  her  sanity.  The  doc- 
tors had  just  left  her  room  after  consulting  about  some  new 
form  of  her  sickness,  and  she  turned  to  me  with  a  smile  and 
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said,  "Don't  repair  me  too  often!  I  shall  never  get  free  if  I 
don't  get  worse."  But  she  told  a  friend  of  her  own  age  that 
nobody  could  imagine  how  eager  she  was  to  be  gone.  "I  can 
hardly  wait,"  she  said,  "to  find  out  about  it  all.  The  only 
thing  that  troubles  me  is  that  the  others  will  be  sorry."  I  am 
not  sorry.  Since  she  wanted  eternity  without  my  grief,  she 
shall  have  it. 

In  the  last  few  months  Nature  did  us  one  of  her  not  un- 
common services.  Much  of  my  mother's  physical  strength 
came  back  to  her,  as  if  at  the  end  the  body  was  determined 
to  be  a  fit  mate  for  the  soul  it  had  so  long  accompanied.  She 
could  move  about  once  more  in  her  little  polls.  During  my 
last  visit  at  home  I  was  enchanted  by  a  sweet  and  bubbling 
gayety  which  seemed  to  flow  from  some  hidden  spring  of 
contentment.  A  week  later  she  died  swiftly,  before  I  could 
reach  her.  All  our  friends  talked  to  me  of  the  light  in  her 
face  during  that  week,  and  an  old  bedridden  Irish  servant, 
telling  me  of  a  visit  from  her,  exclaimed,  "I  kept  thinking 
that  she  was  just  like  a  bride,  dressed  so  beautifully  and  look- 
ing so  happy."  The  Christian  figure  of  the  soul  and  God! 
The  old  Celtic  eyes  had  seen  the  truth.  Of  such  substance 
was  my  mother's  faith  in  a  future  life.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
evidence  of  things  unseen  I  I  perceived  the  fresh  heart  of 
Christianity  in  a  belief  so  aged  that  it  had  built  the  pyramids 
centuries  before  it  set  up  the  temples  at  Eleusis.  Never  again 
shall  I  be  found  chattering  while  the  great  trumpet  blasts  for 
immortality  echo  down  the  ages. 
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But  before  my' mother's  death  another  veil  had  been  lifted 
for  me.  Behind  it  I  found  the  meaning  of  the  cross.  The  ex- 
perience will  hardly  bear  words.  It  was  very  simple,  the  issue 
of  intimate  daily  living,  but  it  transformed  one  human  mind 
as  Bible  and  church,  history  and  art  had  never  done.  On  the 
day  it  happened  to  me  I  was  open  to  no  impressions  from 
without.  The  weather  was  severe  in  our  northern  town 
whose  normal  beauty  is  not  un-Greek  in  its  austerity  and 
lucidity.  A  stormy  east  wind  drove  dark  clouds  across  the 
sky,  and  our  firs  and  pine  trees  loomed  black  and  forbid- 
ding. I  turned  from  the  window  to  the  soft  loveliness  of  my 
mother's  room.  There  my  heart  and  mind  were  closed  to 
all  abstract  thought  and  large  emotions,  for  the  nurse  was 
away  and  I  was  absorbed  in  the  details  of  thermometer  and 
medicines.  My  whole  being  was  centered  in  the  hope  that 
I  might  make  my  mother  comfortable  during  those  hours. 
With  inexpressible  tenderness  I  began  to  bathe  her,  doing 
for  her  in  her  frailty  at  the  end  of  life  what  she  had  so  often 
done  for  me  in  mine  at  the  beginning.  Then  it  was  that  my 
eyes  were  opened.  You  know  what  a  Greek  would  have 
seen  in  a  body  worn  with  age,  emaciated  by  sickness,  bear- 
ing many  marks  of  suffering.  But  I  beheld  in  it  the  central 
beauty  of  the  world.  If  the  noblest  of  the  marble  Aphrodites 
had  stood  in  the  room  I  should  have  recoiled  from  her  in 
horror.  I  knew  that  my  mother's  sickness  was  due  to  her 
prodigal  waste,  for  us,  of  her  natural  strength.  Her  flesh 
had  been  spent  for  us— for  me.  In  a  sudden  supreme  mo 
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ment  I  was  at  one  with  the  disciples,  passionately  loving 
the  friend  who  had  given  his  body  to  be  broken  for  them; 
at  one  with  the  mad  Christian  iconoclasts,  shattering 
heathen  statues;  at  one  with  the  medieval  artists,  painting 
and  carving  the  crucified  Christ. 

Later  I  came  to  see  that  only  in  that  hour  had  I  grasped 
the  significance  of  my  mother's  life.  At  first  I  had  thought 
of  her  suffering  as  subordinate  to  her  love,  an  incident 
among  her  sacrifices.  Now  I  know  it  to  be  a  sacramental 
reality,  preexistent  in  all  her  earlier  beneficence  and  at  the 
end  the  earnest  of  her  immortality. 

Later  still  I  realized  what  had  happened.  In  an  obscure 
individual  hour  had  been  reenacted  an  experience  which 
once  befell  the  world.  The  antique  order  was  swept  away 
by  a  tidal  wave  of  emotion,  and  in  its  place  was  left  a  new 
life  and  thought  and  art.  Medievalism,  which  had  offended 
me  in  history,  issued  from  the  feeling  of  men  and  women  as 
unknown  as  myself,  married  to  the  expression  of  thinkers, 
poets  and  artists.  In  understanding,  at  last,  the  feeling,  I 
came  to  understand  the  way  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

When  the  Christian  world,  recovering  its  balance  by 
means  of  the  Renaissance,  once  more  accepted  the  worth  of 
antiquity,  it  refused  to  surrender  the  new  treasure  which  it 
had  gained  in  its  temporary  recoil  from  humanism.  Popes 
on  the  throne  retained  the  symbol  which  had  comforted 
slaves  in  the  Catacombs.  The  same  cross  survived  the  Refor- 
mation and  persists,  plastically  and  verbally,  as  the  sign  of 
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modern  Christianity.  Until  lately  this  paradox  was  as 
strange,  in  its  way,  as  that  of  a  Borgian  posing  as  Vicar  of 
the  Crucified.  Last  year  I  saw  all  kinds  of  people  trying  to 
obliterate  suffering:  the  intellectualists  were  denying  its 
efficacy,  the  humanitarians  its  necessity,  the  Christian  Sci- 
entists its  reality.  In  our  various  modern  forms  of  speech 
we  were  addressing  prayers  to  Hygieia,  enshrined  on  the 
Acropolis. 

Then,  with  terrible  suddenness,  the  roar  of  guns  inter- 
rupted us.  ^ 

Clouds    and    darkness 

Closed  upon  Camel  ot. 

Some  one  light  in  the  encircling  gloom  we  must  have,  if 
we  are  to  work  our  way  out  into  a  renewal  of  civilization. 
Are  we  to  discover  it  by  still  another  paradox,  in  the  very 
mystery  of  suffering  which  we  have  been  denying?  If  one 
of  your  sons  (which  God  forbid!)  should  be  brought  home 
mutilated,  you  would  not  choose  to  remember  him  in  his 
young  strength  and  beauty,  because  he  would  seem  more 
beautiful  to  you  stretched  upon  his  cross.  You  would  not 
rest  in  your  agony,  or  in  your  fierce  anger  that  such  things 
are  possible  in  the  world.  You  would  pass  from  these  to 
the  conviction  that  his  suffering  for  France  made  his  hu- 
manity divine.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  matter. 
I  only  know  it  to  be  true.  Even  the  Greeks  presaged  it  at 
Eleusis,  but  they  forgot  it  as  they  turned  homeward.  For 
us  it  still  lies  beyond  reason,  but  is  beginning  to  be  clearer 
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than  the  axioms  of  reason.  The  mystery  of  suffering  is  more 
lucid  than  the  fact  of  well-being. 

My  friend,  may  we  not  look  upon  this  as  the  answer  of 
Golgotha  to  the  Acropolis? 

Faithfully  yours, 
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author!  author!"  The  cry  rose  vociferously  from  the 
X\  motley  chairs  in  which  we  had  watched  the  chil- 
dren's French  play,  an  original  comedie-historique  du 
seizieme  siecle,  bristling  with  episodes  in  the  boyhood  of 
Jacques  Amyot.  From  behind  the  tall  screens  which  served 
as  curtains  came  the  sound  of  scuffling  feet,  excited  whis- 
pers, and  half-choked  laughter.  We  had  had  all  the  com- 
pany out  on  repeated  calls,  giving  a  round  of  applause  to 
Francois  I  and  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  who  had  graciously, 
in  the  fourth  act,  summoned  to  the  palace  the  young 
student  of  the  College  Royal;  to  the  boy's  papa  and  maman, 
whose  surprise  and  joy  on  a  quay  of  the  Seine  had  created 
an  emotional  fifth  act ;  and  to  the  kind  Chevalier  who,  early 
in  the  plot,  had  started  the  little  runaway  on  his  road  to 
a  bishopric  by  sending  him  to  his  first  school.  Now  we 
wanted  for  solitary  glorification  the  hero  and  author.  The 
situation  was  piquant,  for  not  only  had  the  playwright 
served  as  protagonist,  but  it  had  been  a  case  of  authoress 
and  actress  playing  a  masculine  role. 

"Author!  author!"  we  cried  again.  The  screens  were 
drawn  aside  by  friendly  older  hands  and  Jacques  stood  be- 
fore us  in  brown  velveteen  knickerbockers  and  a  blue 
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jacket,  with  a  soft  white  shirt  falling  back  from  a  firm  white 
throat.  The  strong,  well-modeled  legs  and  straight  nine- 
year-old  body  looked  as  if  they  might  indeed  have  belonged 
to  le  petit  vagabond  who  had  started  out  to  walk  from 
Melun  to  Paris.  But  the  face  framed  by  the  bright  brown 
hair,  which  was  looped  boyishly  over  the  ears  while  the 
tell-tale  braid  hid  below  the  shirt-collar,  was  wholly  that  of 
the  little  girl  we  knew.  It  was  a  delicately  made  face,  with 
a  small  nose  and  low  brow,  with  cheeks  like  wild  roses  and 
eyes  like  fringed  gentians.  But  the  obvious  prettiness  of 
shape  and  color  was  not  its  distinguishing  charm.  This  lay, 
rather,  in  an  expression  which  came  and  went  like  moon- 
light on  a  straight,  white  birch  tree  in  the  forest,  like  the 
fitful  song  of  the  hermit  thrush  in  early  evening.  When  it 
was  there,  it  teased  us  on  in  pursuit  of  the  child's  soul,  which 
often  seemed  to  slip  away  from  our  protecting  arms  into  a 
world  of  its  own,  sending  back  the  sound  of  song  and 
laughter  or  the  torturing  echo  of  frightened  sobs. 

Now  as  she  stood  before  us,  bowing  her  acknowledgment 
of  our  applause,  the  sweet  and  happy  audacity  of  her  man- 
ner was  belied  by  a  tremulous  smile  which  ran  from  her 
eyes  to  her  mouth.  In  it  lay  the  memory  of  the  price  of 
praise.  From  the  back  row  of  chairs  an  amused  voice  said: 
"How  easily  children  do  things!  They  are  so  unconscious." 
But  Jacques's  little  triumph,  like  every  artist's  success,  was 
the  fruit  of  trouble  and  pain.  The  child's  timidity  was  ex- 
traordinary and  constituted  the  problem  in  her  character 
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for  her  father  and  mother,  who  often  did  not  know  whether 
to  spare  her  like  a  shorn  lamb,  or  to  wrap  her  in  a  warm 
fleece  of  encouraging  love  and  force  her  out  into  the  blast. 
At  the  first  rehearsal  of  her  own  play  she  had  surrendered 
to  fear,  refusing  the  protagonist's  cues.  Finally  she  sobbed 
out  to  her  mother:  "I  will  do  it  next  time.  I  promise  I  will, 
if  you  will  only  send  them  off  today."  A  few  days  later  she 
asked  voluntarily  for  another  rehearsal  and  met  its  full  re- 
quirements. Today  she  had  recited  her  French  lines  with 
skill  and  charm — she  who  usually  whispered  in  her  mother's 
ear  rather  than  speak  out  before  people—and  was  now  as 
debonair  as  she  was  shy  before  our  adoring  pleasure. 

What  had  happened  within  her  during  those  days  which 
lay  between  defeat  and  victory  ?  Whatever  the  process,  it  was 
typical  of  a  life  which  in  its  brief  entirety  proved  to  be  singu- 
larly strong  and  harmonious.  The  story  of  this  child's  seed- 
corn  and  harvest  ought  to  be  told,  in  order  that  the  memory 
of  her  may  quicken  our  own  unharvested  souls. 

That  Trudion — we  called  her  by  a  Greek  diminutive — 
should  have  become  shy  was  a  surprise  to  us,  because  in  her 
youngest  years  she  had  uniformly  conveyed  a  very  keen  im- 
pression of  lusty  daring  and  vivacity.  I  can  see  her  now,  at 
the  age  of  four,  splashing  in  the  foamy  sea-water,  where 
the  waves  crept  up  the  beach,  her  white  flesh  aquiver  with 
life,  her  blue  eyes  gleaming,  her  fine-spun  curls  turning 
golden  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  noon.  There  was  no 
hint  of  the  expression  which  later  gave  a  spiritual  grace  to 
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that  exuberance  of  color  and  temper.  But  already  there  had 
come  to  light  in  her  a  quality  which  was  to  explain  later 
developments  of  mind  and  character.  This  quality  was  a 
regard  for  things  as  they  are,  a  desire  for  the  truth  in  any 
fact  or  event  or  situation.  We  first  caught  it  in  her  when 
she  was  less  than  four  years  old.  Her  mother  and  I  were 
walking  home  by  the  wooded  road,  and  the  little  thing 
suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  tree — Fra-Fra,  the  nurse, 
in  the  background — like  a  wild  rosebud  blown  to  us  upon 
the  wind.  She  held  out  a  leaf  which  she  was  carrying  in  her 
hand  and  said:  "What  is  it?"  The  mother,  with  what  she 
supposed  was  ready  sympathy,  exclaimed:  "Oh,  how  pretty! 
It  looks  like  a  fairy's  cap,  doesn't  it!"  The  rosebud  fairly 
shook  out  her  petals  in  furious  indignation.  Her  whole  face 
became  pink,  she  stamped  her  blue-slippered  foot,  and  al- 
most shrieked:  "Mother-r-r-r,  I  asked  you  what  it  was-s-s-s." 
This  superb  sense  of  reality  we  crassly  misunderstood  at 
first,  laughing  about  her  "matter-of-fact  mind."  One  day 
she  and  her  sister,  four  years  older,  were  peering  down  into 
a  hole  left  on  the  lawn  by  an  excavated  post.  "What  do  you 
see,  children?"  their  father  asked.  The  older  child  threw 
back  her  head,  smiled  up  at  him  with  her  brown  eyes, 
and  recounted  her  visions:  "Oh,  I  see  many-towered  Came- 
lot,  and  gray  walls,  and  people  going  up  and  down!"  The 
younger,  bending  down  and  looking  closer,  reported:  "I 
see  mud."  Ah,  yes,  we  airily  commented,  Elizabeth  will  be 
a  poet  and  Trudion  a  scientist.  In  this  opinion  we  were  con- 
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firmed  on  a  winter  evening  when,  as  they  watched  the  drift- 
wood burn  on  the  hearth,  Elizabeth  saw  fire-ringed  Brun- 
hilde,  Siegfried's  sword,  and  the  dragon's  eyes,  while 
Trudion's  voice  let  fall  upon  the  dreamy  air:  "I  see  nails." 
What  we  did  not  see  was  that  this  younger  child  was  to 
divine  all  realities  as  they  came  within  her  experience.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  time  and  development.  As  surely 
as  she  saw  mud  where  mud  was,  she  was  to  see  spirit  where 
spirit  was.  The  seeming  literalness  of  her  babyhood  was  only 
an  index  to  the  sanity — hall-mark  of  great  poetry  as  well 
as  of  great  science — which  was  to  safeguard  her  burgeoning 
imagination. 

This  sanity  is  worth  a  further  examination.  "To  every- 
thing there  is  a  season  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven."  To  distinguish  the  hour  of  mud  and  nails  from 
the  hour  of  Camelot  indicates  a  sane  order  of  mind.  When 
Trudion  was  five  years  old  she  showed  this  ability  on  the 
occasion  of  a  summer  morning's  fete,  a  breakfast  party  on 
the  big  veranda  overlooking  the  wind-swept  bay  which,  at 
the  horizon  line,  melts  into  the  Atlantic.  The  gala  meal  was 
long  delayed.  Elizabeth,  absorbed  in  lovely  fancies,  sought 
to  draw  us  after  her.  She  finished  reciting  "The  Forsaken 
Merman"  and  hurried  on  to  say:  "Now  let's  have  The  Lady 
of  Shalott.' "  Trudion  rolled  out  of  the  hammock  and 
planted  her  feet  emphatically  on  the  veranda  floor:  "For 
doodness!"  she  ejaculated,  "Let's  have  breakfast."  It  was, 
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indeed,  the  hour  for  milk  and  honey  rather  than  for  a  "mir- 
ror's magic  sights,"  and  her  greedy  plea  laid  bare  the  truth 
of  the  situation.  Another  element  in  the  child's  sanity  was 
her  splendid  boisterousness.  A  superficial  observer,  catching 
her  in  a  menadic  romp,  once  called  her  a  "well-fed,  boister- 
ous little  pagan."  It  is  true  that  she  retained  a  pagan  delight 
in  the  energy  of  the  body,  caught  from  the  energy  of  nature. 
She  ran  and  shouted  like  the  winds,  "tameless  and  swift  and 
proud."  Vitality  in  all  forms  appealed  to  her.  This  is  why 
she  did  not  shrink  fastidiously  from  the  customs  and  speech 
of  her  noisy  school-fellows.  Racy  slang  often  served  her 
as  a  vehicle  of  expression.  In  her  mental  interests,  as  well 
as  her  play,  a  certain  boyish — even,  if  you  will,  a  masculine 
— outlook  superseded  girlishness.  She  did  not  write  plays 
about  princely  lovers  but  about  boys  who  marched  to  for- 
tune. Her  best  acting,  a  year  or  two  after  her  appearance 
as  Jacques  Amyot,  was  in  the  role  of  Bottom.  Before  a  large 
audience,  her  tremulous  smile  hidden  behind  the  bold  and 
merry  mask,  she  won  a  succes  fou. 

Trudion's  facility  in  moving  about  in  a  midsummer 
night's  dream  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  realist  was  no  dull 
literalist  That  is  why,  as  she  grew  apace,  her  vigor  and 
sanity  were  accompanied  by  gentleness  and  delicacy.  She 
learned  to  perceive  the  tenderer  beauty  of  the  world,  and  its 
call  she  answered  truthfully.  When  she  sat  with  us  on  the 
shore  or  by  evening  fires  her  face  drew  all  our  eyes.  The 
moonlight  lay  bright  on  the  birch-tree,  the  thrush's  song 
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sounded  clear  and  strong.  In  her  first  years  she  had  been 
self-willed  and  ready  to  grasp,  against  all  contestants,  the 
object  of  her  desire.  Now,  her  mother  told  us,  she  was  quick 
to  notice  in  other  people,  as  if  learning  from  them,  the 
finer  courtesies  which  issue  from  habitual  kindness.  Once, 
after  an  evening  spent  among  her  elders,  she  said  to  her 
mother:  "Did  you  notice  how  carefully  Uncle  Richard 
turned  his  newspaper  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  you?" 
Little  by  little  Trudion  had  pierced  through  the  rind  into 
an  understanding  of  the  inner  life.  Just  how  far  she  had 
gone  we  could  judge  from  an  act  of  hers  in  her  eleventh 
year.  Her  godmother  and  adopted  aunt  was  in  sorrow  and 
the  child  wished  to  comfort  her.  This  was  because  the  two 
had  become  friends  on  some  basis  of  mutual  devotion  which 
satisfied  the  younger's  honesty.  She  never  accepted  inherited 
loves,  and  had  in  the  beginning,  on  finding  herself  encum- 
bered with  a  traditional  relationship,  announced  that  she 
wouldn't  be  anyone's  "Dodschild."  In  time,  however,  she 
had,  for  her  own  reasons,  accepted  the  bond  with  exquisite 
completeness.  One  afternoon  she  was  called  in  from  play 
and  told  that  her  mother  must  start  on  a  long  journey  be- 
cause Aunt  Margaret  had  lost  her  mother  and  needed  com- 
fort. The  child  said  nothing  and  soon  left  the  room.  When 
she  came  back  she  handed  her  mother  a  little  card  in  an 
envelope.  A  few  days  later  her  godmother,  exhausted  with 
wordy  "sympathy,"  opened  it  and  read: 
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"Dearest  Aunt  Margot  that  ever  lived,  I  love  you  so.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  don't  you?  Lovingly, 

"Trudion." 

The  child  had  perceived  that  when  a  deep  spring  of  love 
ceases  its  life-giving  flow  the  parched  heart  can  be  redeemed 
only  by  the  swift  pouring  in  of  other  rivulets  and  streams. 

Over  the  bridge  of  this  perceptiveness  we  are,  at  last, 
brought  back  to  the  realist's  timidity.  For  in  her  perception 
of  facts — often  of  facts  unnoticed  by  duller  minds — lay  the 
origin  of  her  fears.  In  reality  this  is  a  terrible  world.  Danger 
lurks  around  every  corner.  Almost  any  summer  breeze  may 
portend  a  storm.  Almost  any  person  may  prove  unkind.  In- 
visible evil  dogs  our  steps.  In  spite  of  the  shelter  of  home 
and  tender  arms,  Trudion  knew  that  harm  might  come  to 
her.  But  this  consciousness  of  danger  she  sought  continually 
to  conquer  by  personal  bravery.  Here  again  she  was  clear- 
eyed,  seeing  the  exorcising  power  of  courage  cheek  by  jowl 
with  terror.  Her  ability  to  recognize  mud  and  nails  exposed 
her  to  fear,  but  she  also  knew — how,  we  can  only  surmise — 
that  within  a  greater  truth  this  fear  ceased  to  exist.  "I  must 
go,  Mother,  I  shall  not  feel  right  inside  unless  I  do,"  she 
said  once,  in  reply  to  a  tender  effort  to  spare  her  the  ordeal 
of  an  errand,  which  she  had  volunteered  to  accomplish  and 
then  recoiled  from  in  sudden  fright. 

In  endeavoring  to  argue  away  her  fears  this  child  wished 
to  use  the  truth  as  a  weapon.  One  summer  she  found  it  an 
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ordeal  to  go  to  bed  early  out  of  doors  on  the  veranda,  al- 
though her  bed  was  close  to  lighted,  friendly  windows.  She 
remonstrated  once  with  her  mother:  "I  like  the  way  Daddy 
talks  about  it  better  than  the  way  you  do.  You  say,  'Oh, 
that  noise  is  a  rabbit  in  the  bushes  or  a  bird  in  the  trees! 
It's  so  lovely  to  hear  the  noises  of  little  animals  and  birds 
in  the  night.'  Daddy  just  says,  'Yes,  that  is  a  man  walking 
on  the  beach,  but  he  is  not  coming  near  you.' "  She  also 
drew  strength  from  great  ideas.  She  had  always  responded 
to  noble  rather  than  to  sentimental  appeals,  from  her  kinder- 
garten days  when,  rejecting  little  melodies  about  birds  and 
flowers,  she  had  chosen  as  her  "favorite"  the  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic,  and  we  need  not  have  been  surprised  at  the 
source  of  her  courage  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  They 
had  just  come  home  from  France  and  were  visiting  an 
uncle  whose  very  large  new  house  seemed  to  her  full  of 
strange,  dusky  rooms  as  evening  came  on.  She  explained  to 
her  mother  that  when  she  had  to  enter  one  of  them  she 
repeated  to  herself,  "  'the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave.' "  "And  then  I  march  in,"  she  said. 

Thus,  under  the  sunshine  and  showers  of  a  childish  life, 
the  seed-corn  was  gently  ripening.  But  suddenly  the  process 
was  hurried,  monstrously.  Just  as  the  child  was  twelve  years 
old  there  burst  upon  her  a  storm  which  might  well  have 
beaten  down  the  little  green  blades  of  her  honest  fortitude. 
Rather,  as  by  a  miracle,  they  blossomed  into  maturity.  Her 
affections,  once  given,  were  deep  and  tenacious  and  she  had 
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loved  her  sister — there  were  but  the  two  of  them — with  a 
sweet  fervor.  Now  she  was  called  upon  to  see  this  sister  grow 
sick  and  die.  The  illness  was  long,  and  the  house  for  many 
months  was  pervaded  by  doctors  and  nurses.  Trudion,  as  she 
grew  up,  had  so  shrunk  from  suggestions  of  pain  or  horror 
that  her  mother  had  sought  to  spare  her  those  sadder  por- 
tions of  stories  and  legends  which  seem  to  make  little  im- 
pression on  the  hardy  feelings  of  many  children.  We  could, 
therefore,  guess  at  the  shock  to  her  inward  life,  still  so  ten- 
der and  young,  caused  by  the  details  of  suffering  and  dying. 
But  she  gave  no  outward  sign  of  fear,  was  a  bright  guest  in 
the  sick-room,  and  helped  her  parents  by  the  normal  way 
in  which  she  went  on  with  her  lessons  and  her  play.  When 
Elizabeth  died,  we  in  our  grief  thought  almost  first  of 
Trudion  whose  lack  we  projected  farthest  into  the  future. 
But  she  thought  first  of  her  father  and  mother.  Here  again 
there  was  no  trace  of  sentimentalism.  With  a  sanity  beyond 
her  experience  she  urged  one  day:  "Why  don't  you  go  off 
and  have  a  good  cry,  Mother?  I  did  this  morning,  and  I 
have  felt  so  much  better  since." 

In  lesser  trials,  and  lesser  battles,  she  had  often  fluttered 
to  her  mother,  like  a  bruised  fledgling  seeking  the  nest.  Now 
her  self-control,  her  normal  acceptance  of  the  tragedy, 
strengthened  and  heartened  those  who  were  older.  Nobody 
had  quite  known  what  Trudion's  religion  was.  She  had 
expressed  surprise  the  year  before  at  Elizabeth's  wish  to  be 
confirmed — characteristically  rejecting  a  traditional  and  so- 
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cialized  method — but  her  mother  had  noticed  that  she  laid 
great  stress  upon  praying,  by  herself,  every  night.  Now, 
when  sorrow  propounded  its  inevitable  questions,  she  an- 
swered them  with  simple  realism :  Elizabeth  was  happy,  and 
she  was  also  not  far  away. 

But  sorrow  was  not  the  last  test  of  this  child.  We  had  none 
of  us  expected  to  see  her  harvest,  believing  that  we  should 
have  stacked  our  own  sheaves  before  her  yield  had  fully 
ripened.  Instead  we  saw  in  fruition  the  ruling  passion  of  her 
life.  The  seed-corn  of  her  truthfulness  was  harvested  in  the 
last  sentence  which  she  left  in  our  memory.  Her  own  death 
as  well  as  Elizabeth's  became  a  part  of  that  terror  which 
she  had  always  felt  to  be  lurking  in  a  beautiful  world.  Mys- 
terious poisons  had  attacked  both  healthy  children.  Tru- 
dion's  illness  involved  months  of  suffering,  while  the  "bois- 
terous pagan"  in  her  battled  for  life.  Hope  ebbed  and  flowed 
— only  to  ebb  again.  The  child  had  to  submit  to  one  experi- 
ment after  another  as  the  desperate  doctors  followed  this 
theory  and  that.  Those  who  loved  her,  and  doctors  and 
nurses,  seeking  to  enlist  her  own  strong  will,  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  well.  Once  she  grew  so  much  better  that 
they  believed  they  could  make  her  so.  Trudion  said  to  her 
mother:  "Is  my  being  better  real?  You  know  Elizabeth 
got  better  and  then  she  died."  Only  in  this  did  she  betray 
the  last  fear  which  she  would  have  to  fight.  Soon  after- 
wards a  sudden  shock  to  the  brain  put  an  end  to  confidence, 
if  not  to  hope.  She  emerged  slowly  out  of  the  mental  dark- 
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ness,  searching  for  words,  talking  very  little.  One  day,  after 
hours  of  silence,  she  suddenly  turned  to  her  mother  and 
said:  "I  don't  believe,  I  can't  believe,  I  wont  believe — 
Mother,  let's  give  up."  But  when  her  mother  asked  her  to 
believe  as  long  as  she  did,  the  child  smiled  and  went  to  sleep 
against  her  heart. 

The  battle  went  on,  to  end  in  defeat.  The  child  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  no  one  could  guess  what  she  was 
thinking  of  as  she  lay  there,  exhausted,  silent.  Finally,  one 
day,  without  warning  and  without  context,  she  spoke  these 
words:  "What's  the  use  of  theories? — piffle!"  That  was  all, 
and  in  a  few  hours  she  died.  Within  that  apparent  darkness 
in  which  she  had  seemed  lost  she  had  unerringly  perceived 
that  the  theories  of  science  were  piffle  over  against  the  fact 
of  death.  Her  last  words  registered  a  truth,  racily,  without 
sentimentality  and  without  fear.  She  was  far  too  young  to 
desire  death,  but  meeting  it  in  this  mood  we  may  feel  sure 
that  she  found  it  the  gateway  into  a  home  of  the  brave  and 
a  land  of  the  free. 
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Deadly  night  is  spread  over  those  hapless  men"— so 
Homer  pictures  the  condition  of  the  Cimmerians, 
who  were  fabled  to  live  in  a  cloud-wrapt  land  on  earth's 
northern  border.  In  his  words  we  catch  the  teasing  echoes 
of  unknown  meetings  of  Vikings  and  Hellenes  in  unknown 
ages  on  unknown  seas.  The  strange  length  of  the  Arctic  day 
was  also  caught  up  by  Greek  legend,  for  Odysseus  reported 
that  in  Laestrygonia  a  shepherd  who  was  bringing  his  flock 
home  at  sunset  might  pass,  with  a  friendly  hail,  a  shepherd 
who  was  taking  his  sheep  to  pasture  at  sunrise.  But  it  was 
the  long  Arctic  night  which  stirred  a  feeling  of  horror  in 
the  dwellers  on  the  bright  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
sorriest  image  of  death  itself  was  that  of  a  dark-sailed  mis- 
sion-ship, "upon  whose  deck  Apollo  treads  not  and  the  sun- 
light falls  not." 

In  Alexander's  time,  while  India's  coral  strand  was  being 
subdued  to  Hellenic  uses,  a  dauntless  Greek  navigator  and 
scientist  sailed  to  the  northernmost  border  of  Scotland,  and 
looked  off  toward  an  island  which  the  natives  told  him  was 
the  sleeping  place  of  the  sun.  As  Pytheas  gazed  out  into  the 
northern  sea,  and  listened  to  curious  tales  of  day  and  night, 
there  swam  into  the  ken  of  the  ancients  that  Ultima  Thule 
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which  in  succeeding  centuries  symbolized  to  geographers, 
poets  and  philosophers  the  "farthest  north,"  the  unattain- 
able, the  unknowable.  Nearly  a  thousand  years  later,  the 
island,  ever  uncharted  and  unidentified,  was  still  the  home 
of  darkness.  The  Byzantine  historian,  Procopius,  shudder- 
ingly  describes  the  psychological  effect  upon  the  inhabitants: 
"When  thirty-five  days  of  the  long  night  are  passed,  certain 
people  are  sent  up  to  the  tops  of  mountains,  as  is  the  custom 
with  them,  and  when  from  thence  they  can  see  some  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun,  they  send  word  to  the  inhabitants  below 
that  in  five  days  the  sun  will  shine  upon  them.  And  the 
latter  assemble  and  celebrate,  in  the  dark,  it  is  true,  the  feast 
of  the  glad  tidings.  Among  the  people  of  Thule  this  is  the 
greatest  of  their  festivals.  I  believe  that  these  islanders,  al- 
though the  same  thing  happens  every  year  with  them, 
nevertheless  are  in  a  state  of  fear,  lest  sometime  the  sun 
should  be  wholly  lost  to  them." 

Not  only  this  island  of  the  sea,  but  tracts  of  mainland, 
were  reported  to  be  subject  to  night  and  cold.  Pliny  injects 
into  his  sober  book  on  natural  history  the  Roman  terror  of 
the  North.  Along  the  northern  boundary  of  Scythia— our 
southern  Russia — was  supposed  to  lie  a  range  of  mountains, 
and  their  bleak  uplands  he  describes  as  a  district  of  ever- 
falling  snow,  a  part  of  the  world  accursed  by  nature  and 
shrouded  in  thick  darkness.  "It  produces  nothing,"  he  adds, 
"but  frost,  and  is  the  chilly  hiding-place  of  the  north  wind." 
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The  North  Wind — Boreas — how  savagely  he  blazes  his 
wild  way  down  through  the  classical  centuries! 

Out  of  the  north  wind  grief  came  forth, 
And  the  shining  of  a  sword  out  of  the  sea. 

As  sire  of  the  white  fillies  of  the  iEgean  which  rear  and 
dash  against  the  shore,  he  first  appears  in  Greek  mythology. 
A  "whirl-wind-footed  bridegroom,"  he  ravished  the  tender 
princess  of  primeval  Athens,  and  marred  her  city's  charm 
with  the  cruel  ways  of  Thrace.  Lending  his  brutal  might, 
for  once,  to  the  cause  of  right,  when  Hellas  was  at  bay,  he 
drove  the  Persian  ships  to  disaster,  and  earned  a  tempered 
gratitude  and  reluctant  shrine  from  the  humane  Athenians. 
In  plainer  descriptions  of  the  weather  the  north  wind 
brought  cold  and  misery  wherever  it  blew.  A  Boeotian 
farmer,  in  a  northern  storm,  could  hear  the  very  earth  howl, 
and  the  woods,  up  on  the  slopes  of  Helicon,  roar  loud  and 
long.  The  wild  animals  crept  low  to  escape  the  drifting 
snow,  and  the  oxen  cowered  in  their  stalls.  The  farmer 
shivered  even  in  his  thick  underclothes  and  woolen  coat, 
heavy  socks  and  oxhide  shoes.  Pulling  his  cap  down  over 
his  ears,  he  stamped  his  way  from  barn  to  kitchen.  The 
Sicilian  shepherd  groaned,  when  Boreas  chilled  his  flowers 
and  killed  his  birds.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  a  foreign 
land,  marching  back  from  a  futile  expedition  through  Asia 
Minor  to  the  releasing  sea,  met  the  North  Wind  face  to  face 
in  the  snowy  mountains  nea*    the  upper  waters  of  the 
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Euphrates.  It  "scorched  and  froze  them  through,"  Xenophon 
reported,  with  sad  details  of  suffering  and  death  among 
men  and  beasts.  His  exact  words — whether  by  memory  or 
by  chance — lately  echoed  from  another  brave  journey,  in  a 
still  deadlier  quarter  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Wilson,  before  start- 
ing out  to  die  with  Captain  Scott,  described  in  foreboding 
verse  the  rigors  of  the  Antarctic, 

As  it  scorched  and  froze  us  through  and  through 
With  the  bite  of  the  drifting  snow. 

The  terror  of  the  South  Pole  had  not  laid  its  grasp  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples,  who,  in  the 
regions  below  their  own  sane  and  temperate  clime,  guessed 
only  at  the  mysterious  tropics.  But  the  Arctic  Circle  above 
haunted  them.  From  it  a  pall  of  darkness  spread  to  civiliza- 
tion, a  cruel  wind  blew  upon  man's  spirit,  frost  and  snow 
chilled  the  palpitating  loveliness  of  life. 

The  ancient  terror  of  the  North  can  be  detected,  not  only 
in  troubled  echoes  of  Viking  stories,  and  direct  descriptions 
of  the  hateful  winter  of  personal  experience,  but  in  Greek 
and  Roman  dreams  of  happy  regions,  fit  for  gods  to  dwell 
in,  or  for  the  blessed  dead,  or  for  sated  and  weary  toilers 
who  had  earned  the  right  to  rest.  In  these  lovely  places  the 
north  wind  never  burns  and  freezes,  the  snow  never  drifts, 
the  light  never  fails.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  imagination  lifts 
itself  over  the  edge  of  history,  we  find  the  gods  dwelling  in 
a  home  that  always  is  secure — "neither  by  winds  is  it  shaken, 
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or  ever  is  it  drenched  by  the  showers,  nor  ever  comes  near 
it  the  snowstorm.  But  the  ether,  cloudless,  is  outspread  above 
it,  and  bright  is  the  gleam  that  runs  o'er  it."  Near  such  an 
Olympus  lay  the  Elysian  fields,  even  as  the  traveler  today, 
in  approaching  the  actual  mountain,  finds  meadows  of 
asphodel  lying,  luminous,  under  the  twilight  sky.  The  ma- 
tured Greek  genius  allowed  to  Pindar  a  vision  of  the  abode 
of  the  righteous  dead,  from  which  is  excluded  any  sugges- 
tion of  darkness  and  of  storm-winds: 

For  them  the  night  all  through 

In  that  broad  realm  below, 

The  splendor  of  the  sun  spreads  endless  light; 

Mid  rosy  meadows  bright, 
Their  city  of  the  tombs  with  incense  trees, 

And  golden  chalices 

Of  flowers,  and  fruitage  fair, 

Scenting  the  breezy  air, 
Is  laden. 

But  men,  worn  with  battling  the  elements,  forcing  food  out 
of  the  earth,  defeating  their  enemies,  fighting  against  heavy 
odds  for  each  and  every  gain,  have  never  been  willing  to 
believe  that  only  by  divinity  or  by  death  could  ease  and 
rest  be  won.  So  upon  the  map  of  this  world  have  been  laid 
the  Happy  Isles, 

Cradled  and  hung  in  clear  tranquility. 
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The  desire  for  them  has  been  well-nigh  universal.  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  Romans,  Irishmen  and  Welshmen,  Icelanders, 
all  have  believed  that  somewhere  in  the  sea  might  be  found 
these  islands,  touched  only  by  the  warmer  winds,  given  over 
to  an  eternal  spring,  unmarred  by  blight  or  chill,  by  sickness 
or  old  age,  by  sorrow  or  sin.  Nor  has  English  poetry  allowed 
science  wholly  to  wrest  from  our  sobered  minds  a  beautiful 
dream  of 

Lands  indiscoverable  in  the  unheard  of  west, 
Round  which  the  strong  stream  of  a  sacred  sea 
Rolls  without  wind  forever,  and  the  snow 
There  shows  not  her  white  wings  and  windy  feet. 

To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  knew  so  little  of  the 
west,  it  seemed  probable  that  happy  isles  might  lie  in  that 
actual  geographical  direction.  It  was  in  western  seas  that 
Odysseus  was  forever  meeting  with  those  enchantments  of 
nature  and  of  woman  which  made  him  forget  his  gaunt 
and  rock-ribbed  Ithaca  and  the  rigors  of  domestic  fidelity. 
Then,  as  navigation  enlarged  its  bounds,  and  travelers'  tales 
increased,  legendary  islands  of  the  old  sagas  seemed  really 
to  be  described  in  the  west  beyond  the  daily  thoroughfares. 
At  last,  in  the  year  preceding  Julius  Caesar,  they  emerge,  with 
clear  outlines,  in  a  story  of  the  Roman  general  Sertorius — a 
story  which  is  typical  of  ageless  human  desire.  Sertorius 
had  served  his  country  well  against  external  foes,  only  to 
be  hounded  out  of  Rome  by  political  enemies.  Driven  again 
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from  his  Spanish  refuge,  in  clanger  of  his  life,  he  was  told  by 
sailors  of  some  islands  called  the  Islands  of  the  Blest:  "Rains 
fall  there  seldom  and  in  moderate  showers,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  have  gentle  breezes,  bringing  along  with  them  soft 
dews,  which  render  the  soil  not  only  rich  for  plowing  and 
planting,  but  so  abundantly  fruitful  that  it  produces  spon- 
taneously an  abundance  of  delicate  fruits,  sufficient  to  feed 
the  inhabitants,  who  may  here  enjoy  all  things  without  trou- 
ble or  labor.  The  seasons  of  the  year  are  temperate  and  the 
transitions  from  one  to  another  so  moderate  that  the  air  is 
always  serene  and  pleasant.  The  rough  northerly  and  south- 
erly winds  which  blow  from  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
dissipated  in  the  vast  open  space,  utterly  lose  their  force  be- 
fore they  reach  the  islands.  The  soft  western  and  southerly 
winds  which  breathe  upon  them  sometimes  produce  gentle 
sprinkling  showers,  which  they  carry  along  with  them  from 
the  sea,  but  more  usually  bring  days  of  moist  bright  weather, 
cooling  and  gently  fertilizing  the  soil."  When  Sertorius  heard 
this  account,  he  was  seized  with  a  wonderful  passion  for 
these  islands,  and  had  an  extreme  desire  to  go  and  live  there 
in  peace  and  quietness  and  safe  from  oppression  and  unend- 
ing wars. 

The  Happy  Isles,  described  by  sailors  to  this  unhappy  gen- 
eral, are  interpreted  by  historians  to  be  the  Canaries  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  But  dreams  move  on  swift  wings  and  the 
imagination  has  ever  carried  the  home  of  happiness  further 
and  further  on.  Horace,  in  the  days  of  his  youthful  revolt, 
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threw  it  far  beyond  Rome  and  the  Etruscan  sea.  Centuries 
later  Bishop  Berkeley  applied  the  famous  Horatian  descrip- 
tion of  peace  and  virtue  to  the  Bermudas,  where  he  hoped  to 
find,  for  letters  and  art,  a  blessed  asylum  from  the  decadence 
of  Europe. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,  exclaimed 
this  dreamer.  And  any  inhabitant  of  southern  California 
will  tell  you — and  persuade  most  of  you — that  the  Happy 
Isles,  god-driven  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  have  at  last 
come  to  anchorage  in  the  Pacific,  and  found  their  true  in- 
carnation in  our  Land  of  the  Golden  West.  Thus,  in  flight 
from  Boreas,  we  have  sailed,  even  as  Odysseus  sailed,  from 
sea  to  western  sea,  following  the  chart  handed  to  us  by  the 
first  Greek  bard. 

But  in  mad  denial — welling  up  from  unplumbed  depths 
of  being — my  own  vessel  refuses  to  make  port.  Another 
course  to  freedom  impels  my  sails.  It  is  a  course  charted  by 
the  same  Hellenes  who  sent  me  westward.  It  is  a  harsh, 
forbidding  route,  straight  northward  into  the  dread  lair 
of  the  North  Wind.  But  the  quest  will  lead  out  beyond 
storms  into  peace,  beyond  terrors  into  happiness,  beyond 
darkness  into  day. 

The  Greeks  started  the  story  of  a  blessed  and  contented 
race  which  dwelt  beyond  Boreas.  It  is  described  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way  by  Pliny,  in  connection  with  his  wild  Rhsetian 
mountains:  "By  these  mountains  and  beyond  the  North 
Wind  dwells,  if  we  are  willing  to  believe  it,  a  happy  people, 
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the  Hyperboreans,  who  have  long  life  and  are  famous  for 
many  marvels  which  border  on  the  fabulous."  Modern 
philologists  would  have  us  believe  that  a  mere  false  deriva- 
tion brought  these  people  into  being.  But  nursed  by  the 
myth-makers  and  poets,  their  life  has  persisted.  The  Hyper- 
boreans have  been  even  more  real  than  the  Hesperides.  The 
vigor  of  a  belief  in  their  existence  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  geographical  maps  of  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era 
they  occupy,  with  sturdy  realism,  the  most  northern  regions 
of  the  earth. 

By  an  amazing  paradox,  the  early  stories  of  these  north- 
erners make  them  ministers,  in  a  special  sense,  of  the  God 
of  Light.  Apollo  pierced  the  world's  darkness  in  the  Greek 
sky,  in  the  Greek  intellect,  in  the  Greek  charm,  And  yet 
this  personified  Radiance  loved  the  Hyperboreans.  He  who 
never  set  foot  on  Charon's  boat  often  crossed  the  ferry  of 
the  North,  Happy  in  his  favor,  this  hyperboreal  people 
bound  "golden  bay  leaves  in  their  hair,  and  made  them 
merry  cheer." 

Is  it  not  possible  that,  today,  the  descendants  of  these  bay- 
crowned  victors  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  make 
themselves  at  home  in  harsh  and  stormy  dwelling-places? 
At  least  in  one  quality  these  people  resemble  the  Hyper- 
boreans of  old.  For  the  North  they  cherish  a  passion  which 
places  them  beyond  the  North  Wind,  in  a  contentment  as 
sweet,  a  happiness  as  beautiful  as  ever  existed  in  the  Happy 
Isles.  The  poetry  of  our  own  northern  tongue  reflects  this 
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passion  again  and  again.  One  English  poet  even  puts  it  into 
the  mouth  of  Odysseus,  as  he  spurns  a  western  island  of 
pleasaunce: 

This  odorous,  amorous  isle  of  violets, 

That  leans  all  leaves  into  the  glassy  deep, 

With  brooding  music  over  moontide  moss, 

And  low  dirge  of  the  lily-swinging  bee — 

Then  stars  like  opening  eyes  on  closing  flowers — 

Palls  on  my  heart.  Ah,  God!  that  I  might  see 

Gaunt  Ithaca  stand  up  out  of  the  surge, 

Yon  lashed  and  streaming  roc\  and  sobbing  crag, 

The  screaming  gull  and  the  wild-flying  cloud. 

For  the  northern  heart  there  has  always  been,  in  some 
homesick  hour,  a  farther  north.  From  the  gaudy  melon- 
flowers  and  the  nightingales  of  Italy  the  Englishman  turns 
back  to  his  vernal  buttercups  and  thrushes — 

O  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there! 

The  Scot,  hearing  the  April  breezes  of  England,  longs  for 
his  ruder  winds — 

Soughing  through  the  fir-tops  up  on  northern  fells. 

From  Scotland  men  have  sailed  to  Thule.  From  Thule  they 
have  been  driven  on,  by  an  inward  urge,  into  the  center  of 
those  strange  regions  which  Pytheas  was  told  could  be  tra- 
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versed  neither  by  foot  nor  sail.  Legend  and  poetry  and  his- 
tory have  marked  their  brave  and  impassioned  course, 
through  many  centuries,  until,  at  the  North  Pole,  a  son  of 
the  North  fulfilled  all  northern  dreams,  and  planted  amid 
snow  and  ice  the  flag  of  a  nation  whose  earliest  traditions 
include  a  stern  and  rockbound  northern  coast. 

In  this  flag  the  star  which  is  Peary's  is  also  my  own.  The 
bit  of  cosmic  dust  that  I  know  as  myself  was  blown  into 
Maine  by  the  North  Wind  on  a  January  night.  The  North, 
then,  is  my  querencia.  On  our  great  western  ranches,  it  is 
found  that  grazing  animals,  when  spring  stirs  the  blood,  will 
kick  up  their  heels  and  make  for  their  querencia,  or  birth- 
place. A  lame  old  mule  will  accomplish  in  one  day  of  ardent 
return  a  distance  which  consumes  three  days,  when  he  is 
haled  away  again  with  prod  and  halter.  His  owner  has 
known  where  to  seek  him,  for,  against  just  such  occurrences, 
each  animal's  nostalgia  is  listed  in  the  records  of  the  ranch. 
If  I  ever  disappear  from  my  paddock,  I  must  be  sought  on 
the  trail  of  the  north  star. 

When,  like  Sertorius  and  yourself,  I  wish  to  escape  from 
life's  oppressions  and  unending  wars,  I  turn  to  no  dream  of 
western  islands,  whose  flowers  and  fruits  glow  with  color 
in  the  persistent  sunshine.  Rather  would  I  see  the  polar  sun 
shine  on  glittering  fields  of  snow,  or  know  the  "gray  and 
shadowless  light"  of  cloudy  polar  days,  and  the  starlight, 
"cold  and  spectral,"  of  the  Arctic  night.  Indeed,  my  desire 
toward  the  North  is  so  strong  that  I  have  always  been  more 
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interested  in  its  night  and  day  than  in  the  same  grim  phe- 
nomena of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Of  this  I  was  half  ashamed, 
viewing  it  as  a  bit  of  sentimental  unreality,  until  I  read  of 
the  mood  in  which  Amundsen  discovered  the  southern  pole. 
The  quite  prosaic  words  of  the  Norwegian  Hercules,  on  the 
accomplishment  of  his  labor  in  the  South,  constitute  an  ex- 
traordinary tribute  to  the  hold  upon  him  of  the  North: 
"The  goal  was  reached,  the  journey  ended.  I  cannot  say — 
though  I  know  it  would  sound  much  more  effective — that 
the  object  of  my  life  was  attained.  That  would  be  romancing 
rather  too  barefacedly.  I  had  better  be  honest  and  admit 
straight  out  that  I  have  never  known  any  man  to  be  placed 
in  such  a  diametrically  opposite  position  to  the  goal  of  his 
desires  as  I  was  at  that  moment.  The  regions  around  the 
North  Pole — well,  yes,  the  North  Pole  itself — had  attracted 
me  from  childhood,  and  here  I  was  at  the  South  Pole.  Can 
anything  more  topsy-turvy  be  imagined?"  Thus  at  the  very 
height  of  achievement  abroad  the  northerner's  querencia 
draws  him  back. 

Now,  a  lover  of  the  North — a  Hyperborean — finds  in  his 
blessed  region  the  Beauty  which  the  Mediterranean  imagina- 
tion denied  to  Thule  and  the  Rhaetian  mountains  and  the 
cloud-wrapt  city  of  the  Cimmerians.  No  poetry  is  richer 
in  descriptions  of  Nature's  sheer  physical  loveliness  than  that 
written  in  our  language  about  those  four  dramatic  seasons 
of  the  year  of  which  three  are  excluded  from  the  Happy 
Isles  of  the  West.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  our 
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spring  leaps  like  a  flushed,  awakening  child  from  the  lap  of 
winter,  our  summer  blooms  with  the  beauty  and  the  brevity 
of  the  rose,  our  autumn  flames  with  colors  of  the  Orient, 
and  our  winter  strips  all  disguises  from  the  lovely  forms  of 
trees,  lays  its  red  sheen  upon  the  twilight  horizons,  and 
covers  the  shame  of  the  barren  earth  with  the  excuse  of  the 
virgin  snow? 

This  beauty  for  the  eye  grows  only  more  amazing  as  we 
push  northward.  Strange  and  eerie  seemed  to  Pytheas  the 
tales  of  the  confusion  of  day  and  night  in  the  indiscoverable 
regions  beyond  the  Scottish  coast.  But  this  is  the  way  such 
a  Laestrygonian  land  looked  last  July  to  a  young  Hyper- 
borean, from  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  which,  en  route 
for  Scandinavia,  had  plowed  its  way  up  from  Scotland  to 
the  Faroe  islands :  "It  was  still  light  enough  to  read  on  deck 
at  eleven,  and  then,  as  we  walked  up  and  down  the  deck, 
watching  the  islands,  we  suddenly  realized  that  it  was  grow- 
ing lighter  instead  of  darker,  and  that  the  sunset  glow  in  the 
north  was  turning  into  dawn.  Between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock  it  was  just  twilight  enough  so  that  one  star  shone 
overhead,  very  dimly;  in  the  north  was  the  sunset,  turning 
to  dawn,  in  the  south  the  full  moon,  and,  just  ahead,  the 
islands.  There  are  cliffs  on  them,  sheer  cliffs  that  drop 
seventeen  hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  and  blue  peaks  behind, 
rising  up  two  thousand  feet,  with  patches  of  snow  on  them. 
Then,  all  day  and  all  night,  we  had  seagulls  flying  round 
us,  and,  as  it  began  to  grow  brighter,  their  white  bodies 
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would  catch  the  light  like  a  flash  of  sun  between  their  black 
wings.  The  sea  was  perfectly  flat,  even  the  wind  died  down, 
till,  finally,  just  before  sunrise,  the  sea  was  like  a  mirror  with 
only  the  waves  of  our  own  wake  and  a  ripple  here  and  there 
from  a  pull  of  wind,  or  broken  in  spreading  triangles,  when 
a  family  of  ducks  would  spin  along  the  surface  in  Indian 
file,  and  then  dive  one  after  the  other.  And  all  the  while 
it  grew  brighter,  and  we  came  nearer  to  the  islands,  and 
their  great  cliffs  and  jagged  peaks  stood  out  more  wonder- 
fully. The  north  grew  like  a  rosy  furnace,  with  little  curly 
clouds  all  molten  gold,  and  the  south  was  long  ribbons  of 
pink  above  the  islands — and  the  pale  full  moon  and  the 
flying  gulls — and  the  Eastern  rim  of  the  ocean  was  like  the 
white  lip  of  a  plate,  and  you  thought  of  the  Water  Babies. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  shout  of  s\oal  from  the  Norwegians, 
and  you  saw  a  liquid  green  flame  lift  itself  over  the  horizon 
like  a  great  aquamarine  that  turned  to  fiery  red  as  you 
looked  at  it.  Then  the  hills  caught  the  light,  and  the  grass 
became  green,  and  you  picked  out  a  tiny  white  town,  and 
the  surf  breaking  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  one  long  white 
thread  that  quivered  and  became  a  water-fall." 

Northward — ever  northward — beauty  persists  beyond  all 
the  white  towns  inhabited  by  men.  The  darkness  of  the  long 
Arctic  night  seemed  horrible  to  navigators  of  southern  seas. 
But  Hyperboreans  know  that  Apollo's  substitute — the  aurora 
borealis — may  dim  the  brightest  moon  that  ever  inlaid  with 
fairy  silver  the  golden  sunlight  of  a  western  isle.  Beyond  the 
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reach  of  any  but  the  most  enduring — so  we  are  told  by  the 
intrepid  few — exists  a  night  illumined  by  glowing  fire- 
masses,  by  rays  sparkling  with  the  red  and  violet  and  green 
of  the  rainbow,  by  a  phantasmagoria  of  living  color  sur- 
passing anything  that  man  can  dream. 

The  Hyperborean  does  not  deny  the  curse  of  Nature. 
Darkness  and  cold  and  desolation  seem  as  real  to  him  as  to 
any  other  mortal.  He  has  moments  of  intense  craving  to 
escape,  as  when  Nansen  felt  that  for  a  safe  return  he  would 
willingly  offer  up  the  chance  of  victory.  But  in  the  long  run 
the  Hyperborean  is  more  likely  to  leave  his  body  a  victim 
of  the  North's  worst  cruelties,  than  to  consummate  any  such 
sacrifice  of  his  soul.  The  very  night,  even  if  unillumined, 
appeals  to  forces  buried  deep  within  his  own  nature.  His 
eye  may  be  offended,  but  his  spirit  is  satisfied.  There  is  a 
mystery  here,  in  which  only  initiates  can  be  partakers.  The 
throng  which  seeks  the  southern  sun  and  western  breeze  has 
no  understanding  of  a  man  who  is  happy  in  "wresting  from 
the  realm  of  darkness,"  and  mapping  out  on  his  chart,  a 
land  that  is  barren  and  stony,  foggy  and  ice-bound,  the  long 
year  through.  But  the  initiates  of  the  North  know  why 
Amundsen,  in  opening  up  the  wild  Northwest  Passage,  gar- 
nered from  the  infinite  wastes  "new  conceptions  of  great- 
ness, beauty  and  goodness." 

The  path  to  this  kind  of  satisfaction  lies  straight  through 
the  chilly  hiding  places  of  the  North  Wind.  Not  by  fleeing 
westward,  but  by  pushing  northward,  can  be  secured  the 
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contentment  of  the  Hyperboreans.  Knowing  night  at  its 
worst,  they  attain  to  veritable  faith  in  the  day.  Nansen  lay 
for  months  in  a  cave  hollowed  in  the  snow,  with  only  one 
companion,  with  no  books,  no  occupations,  no  sunlight, 
while  above  him  a  glacier  writhed  horribly,  like  a  giant  in 
torment,  and  sent  out  groans  which  alone  tore  the  terrible 
northern  stillness.  And  yet  his  mind,  by  conquering  this 
monstrous  darkness,  remained  sane,  and  ready  to  greet  the 
light.  "Outside,"  so  his  journal  runs,  "it  is  growing  gradually 
lighter  day  by  day;  the  sky  above  the  glacier  in  the  south 
grows  redder,  until  at  last  one  day  the  sun  will  rise  above 
the  crest."  Here  is  no  fear,  such  as  timorous  strangers  have 
imagined  us  to  feel,  that  this  time  the  sun  is  lost  to  us  for- 
ever. 

Of  all  his  worshipers  Apollo  took  especial  joy  in  the  Hy- 
perboreans. Among  them,  as  in  some  bright  and  gallant 
Elysium,  he  promised  to  place  the  souls  of  hard-tried  mor- 
tals. Their  life  he  made  so  fair  that  "Hyperborean  fortune" 
became  proverbial.  According  to  their  faith  in  his  reappear- 
ance after  the  night,  and  their  vitality  in  awaiting  him,  he 
rewarded  them  with  the  gifts  of  his  spirit.  Hence,  in  all 
ages,  beyond  darkness  has  been  found  the  ministry  of  Light. 
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She  had  gone  to  the  city  in  the  afternoon  to  see  her  pub- 
lishers and  had  stayed  on  for  dinner  with  one  of  her 
friends.  Now,  after  ten  o'clock,  tired  by  the  train  journey 
and  frankly  depressed  by  the  murky  sky  of  a  November 
night,  she  let  herself  into  her  empty  house— empty,  that  is, 
unless  she  was  counting  faithful  Ellen  probably  already 
asleep  in  her  third-floor  room.  Only  a  thriftily  dim  light 
was  burning  in  the  hall,  and  the  gloom  of  sky  and  streets 
seemed  to  be  reproduced  in  the  library  into  which  she 
turned.  She  snapped  on  the  electric  light  by  her  desk  and 
picked  up  the  one  letter  which  had  come  by  the  afternoon 
mail.  It  was  from  a  loyal  old  friend  who,  at  sixty-five,  still 
wrote  with  the  chirping  enthusiasm  of  her  girlhood.  Caro- 
line's letters  never  rewarded  close  attention,  and  without 
sitting  down  or  even  throwing  off  her  coat  Eleanor  glanced 
through  the  loosely  written  sheets  which  she  had  drawn 
from  the  pinkish  envelope.  Except  for  the  usual  affection- 
ate enquiries  the  letter  was  taken  up  with  a  description  of 
the  wedding  of  Caroline's  oldest  granddaughter,  who  was 
marrying— so  her  grandmother  rattled  on— "at  the  absurd 
age  of  nineteen,  outdoing  even  her  mother  and  me  who  had 
at  least  passed  into  our  twenties.  Why,  at  nineteen,  you  and 
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I,  Nora,  were  cloistered  in  college — though  it's  ridiculous 
to  think  of  our  having  been  intellectually  together  any- 
where. I  expect  it's  a  pity  that  I  who  had  so  little  to  hand 
on  should  have  had  the  seven  children,  while  wonderful 
you  haven't  any.  Don't  you  think  now  that  was  rather  a 
mistake  ?  I  realized  yesterday  at  the  wedding  what  a  happy 
and  fortunate  woman  I  have  been.  Motherhood  certainly 
is  a  great  experience." 

How  exactly  like  Caroline  still  to  be  saying  the  obvious 
in  the  most  commonplace  way  discoverable!  And  how  like 
her,  too,  awkwardly  to  stumble  against  the  feelings  of  the 
people  she  loved.  A  mistake  not  to  have  children!  Eleanor 
rolled  the  silly  pinkish  envelope  into  a  hard  ball  and 
dropped  it  in  the  waste-basket,  more  gently  putting  the 
letter  into  the  compartment  of  her  desk  dedicated  to  un- 
answered correspondence.  On  the  desk  lay  long  strips  of 
galley  proof  which  she  must  read  and  make  ready  for  the 
nine  o'clock  mail  in  the  morning.  She  often  worked  in  the 
quiet  night  hours,  making  her  rising  hour  as  variable  as  she 
chose.  But  tonight  she  was  tired — and  horribly  lonely.  With 
the  acknowledgment  came  the  immediate,  habitual  impulse 
not  to  yield  to  a  mood.  She  went  upstairs  to  lay  aside  her 
street  clothes  and  put  on  a  loose  gown. 

How  still  everything  was!  The  bed-room  next  to  hers, 
which  had  been  her  husband's  dressing  room,  looked  dark 
and  forbidding.  She  shut  the  door  and  turned  on  all  her 
lights  until  there  emerged  from  the  shadows  the  warm 
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mahogany  of  the  four-poster  and  bureau  and  chairs,  and  the 
gilt  frames  of  the  familiar  water-color  sketches.  Here  was  a 
bit  of  the  garden  at  her  old  home — hollyhocks  above  a  low 
stone  wall — and  here  the  lovely  little  copy  of  a  Bonfigli  Ma- 
donna which  she  and  her  husband  had  bought  in  Perugia 
when  they  were  on  their  honeymoon.  He  had  never  lost  his 
delight  in  the  blue  cloak  which  lay  so  modestly  over  the 
young  Mary's  virginal  shoulders.  Eleanor  slipped  on  a  soft, 
amber-colored  dressing-gown  which  revealed  how  much 
brownish  red  there  still  was  in  her  slowly  graying  hair.  Her 
husband  had  always  enjoyed  the  color  as  a  background  for 
her  hair  and  eyes.  She  had  married  at  thirty-three  a  man  of 
forty-six,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  she  had 
known  the  youth  which  comes  only  to  a  woman  with  a 
lover.  On  each  day  of  those  years  he  had  either  told  her  or 
written  to  her  that  she  was  adorable  and  adored.  Adapted 
by  nature  to  fidelities,  delicate  in  feeling,  gifted  in  expres- 
sion, he  had  remained  a  really  great  lover,  never  allowing 
the  surprise  of  love  to  change  into  mere  acceptance.  His 
work,  in  the  latter  years,  had  kept  him  much  in  his  library, 
and  it  was  she,  with  independent  interests,  and  with  work 
more  often  touching  the  outside  world,  who  had  been  the 
one  to  "come  home."  Ah,  what  it  meant  in  those  days  to 
open  her  house-door!  Once  she  had  arrived  from  the  city 
an  hour  earlier  than  she  had  planned,  and  he  had  come  for- 
ward holding  out  his  hands  to  her  and  exclaiming:  "An- 
other hour  of  your  life  for  me!" 
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The  silence  of  the  house  tonight  was  monstrous.  Recoiling 
from  the  intimacies  of  her  bed-room  as  they  turned  to 
wraith-like  reminders,  she  put  out  her  lights  and  drew  the 
chintz  curtains  back  from  one  of  the  windows.  There  must 
have  been  a  change  in  the  wind  for  the  sky  was  clearing.  In 
the  east  lay  long,  thin  clouds  and  behind  them  the  decres- 
cent moon  looked  battered  and  wan.  Eleanor  smiled,  with 
her  swift,  objective  humor.  "I  am  in  my  last  quarter  too," 
she  thought  to  herself,  "and  it's  rather  cloudy  business." 
She  closed  the  curtains  again  and  went  down  to  the  library. 
It  was  cold  and  she  put  a  match  to  the  fire  on  the  wide 
hearth.  The  crackle  and  warmth  tempted  her  to  forget  her 
proof  a  bit  longer  and  she  sat  down  in  her  big  chair  beside 
the  reading  table.  If  she  read  for  half  an  hour  she  might 
work  better.  She  took  up  a  late  magazine  and  let  it  fall.  A 
new  poetic  drama— the  story  of  the  lonely  Demeter — suited 
her  no  better.  She  went  across  the  room  for  a  half-finished 
mystery  story,  but  when  she  had  sunk  back  again  in  her 
chair  she  did  not  open  it.  For  the  last  half-hour  she  had 
been  hearing  within  her  brain,  in  damnable  iteration,  that 
question  of  Caroline's — hadn't  it  proved  a  mistake  not  to 
have  children?  She  began  to  think  of  her  mother's  old  age 
and  of  their  intimacy.  When  her  mother  was  sixty-five — as 
she  was  now — and  had  become  an  invalid,  she  had  gone 
home  to  her  every  few  weeks,  counting  no  sacrifice  of  time 
and  strength  too  great,  and  in  the  enforced  absences  had 
written  every  day,  often  twice  a  day,  so  that  the  morning 
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and  evening  mails  should  not  arrive  without  some  proof 
of  love  from  her.  If  she  had  a  daughter  she  certainly  would 
wish  her  now  to  be  away  from  her,  moving  brightly  in  her 
own  orbit,  but — well,  tonight  she  might  have  had  a  letter 
from  her  instead  of  from  Caroline!  What  would  the  daugh- 
ter be  like? — thirty  now,  perhaps,  a  woman  in  her  prime, 
with  her  mother's  well  body  and  her  father's  deep  brown 
eyes,  possibly,  too,  with  his  grace  of  spirit.  It  had  been  a 
long  time  since  she  had  let  a  dream-child  take  possession  of 
her  imagination,  but  in  the  old  days  she  had  often  peopled 
her  house  with  daughters  and  sons — a  brood  of  them,  for  a 
generous  output  of  life  in  any  form  had  always  appealed  to 
her.  That  question  from  Caroline,  injected  into  a  moment  of 
depression,  seemed  to  have  shaken  her  mind  out  of  its  usual 
strong  tranquillity.  Thoughts  ran  riot,  old  forgotten  desires 
rose  like  unlaid  ghosts,  the  past  years  opened  up  their  closed 
doors  and  she  entered  again  into  one  period  of  life  after 
another.  As  she  did  so,  the  childless  decades  seemed  to  fall 
into  an  orderly  sequence  so  that  she  could  observe  her  own 
life  objectively,  from  its  young  crescent  through  its  full  orb 
into  its  last  shrunken  quarter. 

It  was  odd  that  Nature  had  allowed  her  to  be  childless,  for 
almost  the  first  quality  noticeable  in  her  must  have  been 
her  maternal  passion  for  her  dolls.  Her  own  first  memory 
was  of  her  fourth  birthday  when  she  and  her  mother  had 
had  a  party  for  "the  children."  She  could  remember  the 
sunlight  in  the  room,  the  content  in  her  heart,  and  the  old- 
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fashioned  hassock  with  its  bright  flowered  cover,  around 
which  her  brood  was  gathered,  Elizabeth,  the  oldest,  having 
her  leather  arm  laid  stiffly  around  the  little  wooden  shoul- 
ders of  Debby,  the  youngest.  Dolls  were  never  toys  to  her, 
objects  of  caprice,  but  a  family  involving  both  affection  and 
care.  Her  mother  often  told  her  later  how  amusing  she  had 
been  about  the  cleanliness  and  the  education  of  her  con- 
stantly increasing  flock  of  daughters.  Her  own  memory  of 
them  ended  on  the  edge  of  disillusionment.  One  day — an 
astonishing  number  of  years  after  her  fourth  birthday — she 
had  turned  savagely  on  them  and  exclaimed :  "You  are  noth- 
ing but  dolls.  I  have  to  do  all  the  talking  for  you."  And  then 
with  a  repentant  cry  she  had  swept  them  all  into  her  arms 
and  crooned  over  them:  "Oh,  no,  oh,  no,  you  are  my  own 
children!"  Even  now  she  could  feel  their  hard  little  heads 
pressed  against  her  childish  flesh! 

The  next  period  of  her  life  consisted  of  her  student  days. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  only  childish  interest  at  all 
commensurate  with  her  feeling  for  her  dolls  had  been  her 
passion  for  schools  and  lessons.  And  little  by  little  this  had 
become  dominating.  Cheered  on  by  a  father  and  mother 
whose  only  concern  was  that  she  should  be  free  in  making 
her  own  pattern,  she  worked  through  nearly  a  decade  of 
apprenticeship  to  books,  passing  from  college  into  the  grad- 
uate schools  and  from  one  degree  to  another.  But  an  in- 
voluntary heir  to  feminine  nature,  she  knew  a  secret  desire 
for  a  lover  and  for  children.  None  of  the  several  men  who 
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fell  in  love  with  her  in  this  period  qualified  for  the  role  of 
lover,  but  her  imagined  children  were  almost  as  real  as  flesh 
and  blood.  Quite  as  vivid  now  as  the  recall  of  bookish 
triumphs  there  came  to  her  out  of  the  past  the  remembrance 
of  one  vacation  evening  at  home  when  she  was  reading  late, 
alone,  by  the  crumbling  fire.  She  seemed  to  hear  a  sound 
on  the  stairs,  and,  looking  out  into  the  dim  hall,  she  saw 
one  of  her  babies  creeping  down  backward,  the  little  right 
leg,  bare  and  plump,  pushing  clear  of  the  entangling  night- 
gown. The  fire  gave  a  sudden  hiss,  and  he  vanished,  but 
she  sat  on  there,  brooding  over  the  day  when  she  would  be 
holding  his  body  against  her  breast. 

Another  door  of  memory  opened  and  she  was  back  in  her 
professional  years,  so  rich  in  work,  amusement  and  interest. 
A  certain  success  had  come  easily  to  her  and  at  twenty-six 
she  had  become  one  of  the  editors  of  a  new  literary  maga- 
zine, financed  by  a  quixotic  millionaire.  The  character  of 
her  work  and  the  size  of  the  city  where  she  did  it  prevented 
her  life  from  being  cloistered.  From  this  distance  she  could 
look  back  objectively  to  note  in  herself  the  development  of 
qualities  held  in  abeyance  before.  The  priggishness  of  her 
serious-minded  teens  gave  way  to  humor,  and  to  mental  and 
emotional  vitality.  She  adventured  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally, making  her  share  of  blunders,  but  gaining  hosts  of 
friends,  and  handling  life  gayly.  Even  to  herself  it  seemed 
strange  that  the  golden  shield  had  another  side.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  of  life,  which  others  would  probably  regard 
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as  her  heyday,  that  she  fed  upon  the  philosophy  of  depriva- 
tion. The  essence  of  life  seemed  to  her  the  nonfulfillment  of 
desire.  Her  joie  de  vivre,  so  often  spoken  of  by  other  people, 
sprang  partly  from  the  vitality  of  her  strong  body  and  active 
mind,  and  partly  from  her  belief  that  a  sorrowful  world 
had  a  right  to  requisition  mirth  from  those  who  were  able 
to  produce  it.  She  must  display  a  "morning  face,"  whatever 
the  tears  of  midnight. 

But  why  should  there  have  been  any  tears  at  all?  In  so 
far  as  her  sense  of  deprivation  was  personal  and  not  rooted 
in  the  W eltschmerz  to  which  youth  in  the  twenties  is  sub- 
ject, it  sprang  from  her  unfulfilled  desire  for  children.  Love 
itself  was  no  longer  shadowy.  Except  in  cases  of  abnormal 
impoverishment  the  alertness  of  a  woman's  brain  is  matched 
by  the  alertness  of  her  heart,  and  the  emotional  flame 
burns  brighter  as  the  intellect  expands.  Various  men  had 
sought  to  kindle  Eleanor's  fires.  Some  of  them  partially 
succeeded— she  smiled  now  as  she  looked  back  on  the  series, 
her  experiments  in  emotion.  But  love  affairs  remained  epi- 
sodic, subsidiary.  When  she  had  passed  her  thirtieth  mile- 
stone she  believed  that  she  had  deprived  herself  of  mar- 
riage and  children.  But  she  no  longer  visualized  the  babies, 
nor  felt  the  need  of  holding  them  in  her  arms.  Her  desire 
became  at  once  more  intellectualized  and  more  elemental. 
She  believed  that  woman's  function  in  society  was  fruit- 
fulness,  while  at  the  same  time  Nature  was  urging  her  to 
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perpetuate  her  vigor  and  Life  was  calling  to  her  to  share 
in  the  greatest  creation  experience  open  to  her  sex. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  love  became  a  reality  rather  than  an 
episode,  inclusive  rather  than  subsidiary.  With  marriage  re- 
turned the  personal  desire  for  children,  children  by  the  man 
in  whom  her  whole  nature  was  satisfied.  Tonight,  sitting  in 
front  of  her  lonely  fire,  she  remembered  dimly,  as  one  re- 
members old  pain,  the  disappointment  of  her  continued 
childlessness.  The  alleviation  had  been  that  her  husband  did 
not  share  it,  partly  because  he  was  absorbed  in  her  and  partly 
because,  unlike  herself,  he  had  no  vivid  feeling  for  an  abun- 
dance of  life.  How  long  ago  all  her  emotion  seemed! — or 
had  seemed  until  Caroline's  stupid  question  interpreted  as 
deliberate  purpose  the  caprice  of  Nature  and  mistook  for  in- 
difference her  painfully  wrought  submission. 

In  reality  this  "submission,"  too,  had  long  since  melted 
into  the  past.  In  the  decade  between  forty  and  fifty  she  ar- 
rived at  the  experience,  known  to  many  women,  of  bearing 
the  brunt  of  Fortune's  offensive  against  those  of  her  own 
blood.  From  the  seeming  upland  of  her  married  life  she 
came  down  to  walk  through  dark  valleys — ending  in  death 
— with  her  father  and  mother  and  her  brother,  between 
whom  and  herself  the  fraternal  bond  had  been  very  strong. 
Now  memory  was  prodding  her  with  a  scorpion's  sting, 
but  she  forced  her  mind  away  from  the  details  of  suffering 
to  the  appraisement  of  experience.  Brought  back  as  she  had 
been  during  those  years,  to  the  relation  of  a  child  to  parents, 
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if  she  thought  at  all  of  children  of  her  own,  it  had  been  to 
realize  that  they  might  have  thwarted  her  filial  and  fraternal 
services.  In  theory,  perhaps,  this  should  not  have  mattered; 
creating  the  new  must  take  precedence  of  cherishing  the 
old.  But  as  a  fact  of  experience  she  had  welcomed  her  free- 
dom. 

When,  at  fifty,  she  entered  upon  a  new  period  of  her  life, 
her  attitude  toward  her  childless  estate  had  completely 
changed.  With  the  slackening  of  Nature's  urge  and  the  oblit- 
eration through  other  emotional  experiences  of  personal 
longing  she  could  more  correctly  evaluate  the  fact  of  child- 
lessness. In  former  years  she  had  felt  the  reproach  of  being 
barren.  Now  she  saw— as  her  husband  had  always  seen — 
the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine.  One  did  not  need  to  share  his 
pessimism  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  the  chief  duty  of 
either  man  or  woman  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  Unless 
civilization  was  an  empty  term,  vital  statistics  were  not  the 
only  index  to  services  required  by  state  and  society.  As  for 
the  "sacredness  of  motherhood" — which,  like  religion,  has 
survived  the  praise  of  the  sentimentalists — certainly  it  de- 
pended upon  some  other  thing  than  biological  reproduction. 
And  in  this  other  thing  she  might,  possibly,  share.  Because 
her  body  had  not  reproduced  itself  her  spirit  was  not  shut 
ofT  from  spiritual  legacies.  They  might  be  passed  on  through 
her  books  to  unknown  people  or  through  her  sympathies 
to  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  sought  her  friend- 
ship. She  had  never  allowed  her  contemporaries  to  shut  her 
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off  from  pleasant  alliances  with  the  next  generation.  In  the 
final  judgment,  she  knew  her  life  might  easily  be  accounted 
unprofitable,  but  it  would  be  due  to  her  spiritual  poverty, 
not  to  the  failure  of  her  flesh.  She  proceeded  to  turn  a  nega- 
tive into  a  positive,  pouring  into  other  channels  the  time 
and  the  fervor  unrequested  by  sons  and  daughters. 

The  result  had  been  that  last  beautiful  decade  of  her  mar- 
ried life,  when  she  and  her  husband — his  steps  outdistanc- 
ing hers  only  by  a  little,  as  it  seemed— walked  serenely 
toward  the  western  horizon,  aflame  with  the  gold  and  crim- 
son of  a  superb  sunset.  His  fine,  scrupulous  work  reaped  its 
reward  in  an  assured  reputation  and  her  own  writing  grew 
in  force  and  worth.  Minted  in  the  realities  of  life,  her  coin 
now  began  to  circulate  more  freely  in  the  market-place. 
Friends  surrounded  them.  If  her  professional  years,  before 
her  marriage,  had  been  her  bright  heyday,  these  were  a 
nobler  aftermath.  Then  she  had  often  coquetted  with  life, 
being  teased  in  turn  by  surprises  and  disappointments.  And 
always  there  had  been  the  fret  of  a  divided  soul — the  out- 
ward gayety,  the  inward  sense  of  deprivation.  Now  her  life 
was  knit  up  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Profound  sorrow 
and  profound  joy  had  together  rebuilt  her  inner  world.  The 
city  of  her  soul  at  last  stood  four-square.  Nor  had  it  fallen 
when  evening  fell  upon  her,  when  on  the  day  before  her 
sixtieth  birthday  her  husband  died. 

A  burning  log  fell  forward  upon  the  hearth.  Eleanor  rose 
and,  walking  across  the  room,  lifted  it  back  into  place  with 
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the  tongs.  When  she  turned  and  faced  the  library,  which 
expressed  in  every  detail  her  husband's  fastidious  taste,  it 
was  with  the  impulse  no  longer  to  brood  over  the  old  years, 
but,  on  her  feet,  to  face  the  issue  of  her  present  hour.  The 
childless  past  with  all  its  longings  and  heartaches,  its  philos- 
ophies and  compensations  was  over.  What  did  childlessness 
mean  in  the  last  and  widowed  quarter  of  her  life? 

Most  of  all,  perhaps,  it  meant  the  sense  of  isolation  from 
future  generations.  No  direct  line  of  communication  lay  be- 
tween her  and  them.  In  a  crescendo  of  details  this  had  been 
borne  in  upon  her.  Her  house,  her  property — enough  to 
give  her  a  comfortable  existence,  but  of  no  further  impor- 
tance— she  had  bequeathed  to  younger  kindred  in  collateral 
branches.  When  once  more  the  breath  of  daily  life  should 
be  breathed  into  house  and  furniture  it  would  not  be  drawn 
from  her  life  or  her  hopes.  She  could  not  presage  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  relatives  so  distant.  Certainly  to  them 
would  go  none  of  the  useless  treasures,  a  storeroom's  horde, 
letters  of  praise  and  appreciation,  proofs  of  friendship  and 
of  esteem,  which  children  would  have  valued.  Clothes — 
such  as  her  own  baby  clothes  found  after  her  mother's  death 
— all  that  could  be  worn  or  used,  she  had  continuously  given 
away.  Papers,  however  vibrant  with  kindness,  she  had  long 
burned  from  day  to  day,  giving  them  decent  burial  on  her 
own  hearth  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  stuffed  into  the 
furnace  of  some  impatient  heir. 

But,  after  all,  over  this  material  isolation  only  a  senti- 
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mentalist  would  brood.  It  was  another  kind  of  break  with 
the  future  which  seemed  to  her  really  significant.  She 
thought  of  the  generations  which  lay  back  of  her,  of  the 
women  who  had  handed  on  the  torch  of  family  tradition: 
her  great-grandmother,  a  pioneer  in  a  new  state,  whose  cour- 
age and  audacity  had  passed  into  story;  her  grandmother 
who  had  borne  and  nurtured  nine  sons  and  daughters  and 
yet  been  bounteously  kind  far  beyond  her  own  household; 
her  mother  in  whom  the  spirit's  flame  had  been  a  beacon 
for  all  who  knew  her.  And  then  from  her  own  lesser,  inert 
hands  the  torch  had  fallen.  No  woman  and  no  man  would 
ever  stand  as  she  was  standing,  face  to  face  with  desolation, 
and  remember  that  her  blood  was  in  their  veins,  her  courage 
in  their  hearts.  The  descent  in  thought  and  spirit  she  had 
striven  to  maintain,  but  the  descent  by  blood  had  broken  in 
her.  Moral  vindication  would  not  change  the  fact  of  her 
personal  loneliness. 

At  present,  this  evening,  she  was  well  and  mistress  of  her 
own  life.  Tomorrow  she  might  be  ill  and  helpless.  Certainly 
sooner  or  later  some  such  tomorrow  lay  ahead  of  her,  even 
should  her  strong  constitution  give  her  the  years  of  her 
great-grandmother.  Death,  of  course,  was  a  minor  matter. 
It  always  had  been  to  her,  except  in  the  periods  when  she 
had  thought  it  more  desirable  than  life.  In  her  youthful 
period  of  disharmony  she  had  at  least  imagined  that  it 
would  be  a  Great  Deliverer,  bringing  cessation  from  con- 
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flict  through  annihilation.  And  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death  she  would  gratefully  have  laid  down  her  life  with  his. 
But  now  all  keen  personal  desires — even  the  desire  not  to 
live — were  over.  To  be  sure,  she  had  learned — being  a  good 
Platonist — to  risk  the  intellect  for  the  noble  prize  of  a  belief 
in  the  soul's  immortality,  but  she  did  not  expect  to  renew 
personal  relationships.  If  those  she  loved  were  not  lost,  at 
any  rate  she  had  lost  them  beyond  recall.  She  had  simply 
become  indifferent  about  the  hour  in  which  she  should  pass 
from  the  experience  of  life  to  the  experience  of  death. 

But  could  she  say  the  same  of  sickness  and  weakness  ?  She 
was  on  the  edge  of  old  age  and  she  had  begun  to  understand 
the  dread  which  she  had  often  heard  older  people  express 
of  physical  and  mental  decay.  Only  those  others  had  usually 
said:  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  burden."  In  her  case  the  sting 
lay  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  one  whom  she  could 
burden.  She  had  a  swift  memory  of  the  kitchen  in  her  old 
home,  after  her  mother's  death,  where,  conspicuously  within 
sight  of  the  servants,  had  hung  a  piece  of  paper,  inscribed 
in  her  father's  handwriting:  "In  case  of  accident  or  sickness 
telegraph  to" — and  then  had  followed  her  own  name  and 
address.  No  such  paper  hung  in  her  kitchen!  Ellen — would 
it  be  Ellen?— would  telephone  to  Dr.  Martin — would  it  be 
Dr.  Martin? — and  he  would  do  the  rest!  Of  course  friends 
would  hear  and  be  kind,  but  those  of  her  own  age  who 
really  felt  deeply  for  her  were  likely  themselves  to  be  dead. 
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She  hoped,  of  course,  that  if  she  grew  very  old  she  would 
have  the  sense  to  pay  for  protection.  But  who  could  protect 
her  in  the  sense  in  which  she  had  protected  her  father  and 
mother  ?  They  had  never  seemed  to  her  so  full  of  beauty  and 
honor  as  when  to  outsiders  they  seemed  to  be  declining  upon 
lower  estate.  Their  children  learned  from  them  the  final 
lesson  of  the  soul's  indestructibility.  But  in  the  whole  wide 
world  there  would  never  be  anyone  to  whom  she  would 
seem  strongest  when  she  was  weakest.  At  the  goal  it  would 
make  no  difference:  she  did  not  care  who  buried  her  body 
or  how.  She  agreed  with  Socrates — if  friends  or  heirs  could 
catch  her  they  could  do  what  they  pleased  with  her!  But 
the  journey  along  a  darkening  road — aye,  there  was  the 
rub!  Her  heart  grew  cold.  Her  shoulders  sagged  wearily. 
And  then  suddenly,  everything  in  Eleanor  Moreland,  her 
humor  and  her  courage,  her  faith  in  life  and  her  intelligence, 
rose  in  revolt  against  the  surrender  to  fear!  Nor  would  she 
substitute  for  fear  a  melancholy  resignation.  Positive,  vital, 
to  the  end,  she  meant  to  strip  these  deprivations  of  their 
tragic  rags  and  lay  them  bare  as  lusty  adventures  in  living. 
She  thought  of  Caroline  growing  old  among  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren.  Yes,  "motherhood  was  a  great  ex- 
perience." But  so  also  was  childlessness!  Many  cups  were 
held  out  to  mortal  lips.  All  the  wine  of  life  was  sacramental. 
She  would  hold  her  own  chalice  spiritedly,  and  drain  her 
portion  to  the  dregs.  Her  body  stiffened  once  more  to  action. 
She  walked  to  a  window  and  put  up  the  shade,  prepared  to 
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defy  the  night  before  beginning  her  work.  But  the  sky  had 
cleared  and  the  waning  moon  was  a  brilliant  patch  of  gold 
athwart  the  east.  She  laughed.  "I'm  not  so  battered,  after 
all,"  she  said,  "and  I  think  I  shall  set  without  clouds."  Then 
she  drew  her  chair  up  to  her  desk  and  spread  out  her  work. 
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Faces  in  the  Roman  Crowd 


Our  involuntary  impression  of  Roman  history  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  stage  directions  which  open 
Julius  Casar: 

"Scene  i.  Rome.  A  street.  Enter  Flavius,  Marullus  (Trib- 
unes), and  a  rabble  of  citizens." 

"Scene  ii.  Rome.  A  Public  Place.  Enter  in  procession,  with 
music,  Caesar,  Antony,  Calpurnia,  Portia,  Decius,  Cicero, 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca;  a  great  crowd  following." 

This  impression  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  makers  of  litera- 
ture. At  their  behest  Rome's  patricians,  senators,  and  orators, 
panoplied  in  fame,  march  through  our  memories  to  the  fan- 
fare of  trumpets.  Tribunes  of  the  people  take  on  brief  indi- 
viduality. And  always  in  forum  and  street,  inarticulate  save 
in  mob  cheers  and  curses,  used  only  to  furnish  an  orator 
with  his  audience  or  a  general  with  his  legions,  follows  the 
rabble,  the  plebs,  the  populus. 

If  before  the  republic  had  fallen  the  common  people  ap- 
peared at  the  heels  of  an  Antony  or  a  Brutus,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  their  fate  as  the  empire  waxed  powerful  and  sen- 
ators themselves  became  servants  of  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian. 
In  all  nations  and  all  periods,  the  aristocrat  differentiates  in- 
dividuals among  the  lower  orders — among  the  canaille,  the 
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Kanonenf  utter,  the  vulgar  herd— as  little  as  among  driven 
cattle.  But  the  literary  expression  of  this  contempt  was,  per- 
haps, never  more  brutal  than  in  Roman  writers  who  spanned 
the  close  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  "Chris- 
tian" century.  How  blind  they  were  to  the  faces  in  the 
crowd — how  often,  in  consequence,  they  have  blurred  our 
own  vision — it  behooves  us  to  realize. 

Even  Pliny,  whose  kindness  to  his  servants  and  tenants 
and  poorer  fellow-townsmen  was  conspicuous  enough  to  add 
luster  to  the  whole  epoch,  did  not  discover  in  the  vulgus 
human  beings  as  individualized  as  himself  and  his  senatorial 
friends:  when  the  common  people  were  not  objects  of  his 
charity  he  dismissed  them  as  more  despicable  than  their 
despicable  amusements.  But  it  was  from  the  genius  of  Tac- 
itus that  the  proletariat  suffered  most.  With  all  his  savage 
scorn  of  evil  in  emperor  and  patricians,  he  had  the  aristo- 
crat's belief  that  pedigree  constitutes  at  least  one  virtue  and 
that  the  vulgarity  of  the  lower  orders  is  a  corroding  moral 
offense.  "The  iEmilian  house,"  he  remarks,  "has  been  pro- 
lific of  good  citizens.  Even  those  of  evil  character  have  led 
distinguished  lives." 

To  the  populace,  on  the  other  hand,  he  very  rarely  at- 
tributes a  redeeming  moral  quality— never,  in  fact,  except 
in  the  case  of  slaves  and  underlings  proving  faithful  on  the 
rack  to  their  masters.  Tacitus's  history  of  the  early  empire 
is  a  drama,  born  of  "the  madness  of  men  and  the  anger  of 
gods."  In  the  unfolding  scenes  he  uses  the  populus  very 
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much  as  Shakespeare  uses  his  "rabble."  In  this  scene,  with 
discordant  shouts  they  crowd  the  Palatine  and  demand  the 
death  of  Otho.  In  that,  enraged  against  Tigellinus,  Nero's 
detestable  favorite,  they  collect  in  the  public  squares  and 
theaters  and  break  into  rebellious  clamor.  And  again,  when 
Vitellius  is  overthrown  and  Rome  is  sacked,  they  come  and 
watch  the  fighting — spectator  populus — cheering  and  ap- 
plauding now  one  side  and  now  the  other,  like  spectators 
at  a  gladiatorial  contest.  In  his  description  of  this  sack  of 
the  imperial  city,  Tacitus  gives  rein  to  his  contempt  for  the 
degradation  of  the  people,  without  explaining  that  it  was 
due  to  political  irresponsibility:  "Up  and  down  the  whole 
city  the  sight  was  grim  and  forbidding.  .  .  .  There  were 
all  the  unbridled  passions  of  luxurious  peace,  all  the  crimes 
known  in  times  of  bitter  captivity,  so  that  you  would  think 
that  the  city  was  maddened  at  once  with  fury  and  with 
wantonness.  Armed  soldiery  had  fought  in  Rome  be- 
fore, .  .  .  and  with  no  less  savagery.  Inhuman  now  was 
the  people's  unconcern.  Not  for  a  moment  did  they  intermit 
their  pleasures.  The  fighting  came  like  one  more  delight 
on  a  holiday.  They  enjoyed,  they  revelled  with  exultation 
in  the  commonwealth's  disasters." 

The  same  kind  of  "unconcern"  was  shown  by  the  Roman 
people  when  Nero  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  theater. 
"You  would  have  thought,"  Tacitus  says,  "that  they  enjoyed 
it.  And  perhaps  they  did  since  they  cared  nothing  for  the 
public  disgrace."  If  they  ever  expressed  moral  indignation, 
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as,  for  example,  when  Nero  divorced  Octavia,  it  was  due 
only  to  the  mean  courage  of  a  mob  which  finds  safety  in 
political  insignificance.  The  inability  of  the  populus  to  care 
for  anything  beyond  their  daily  food  and  the  games  and 
chariot  races — panem  et  circenses — has  been  etched  deep 
into  our  memories  by  Juvenal's  pointed  phrase.  Monstrous 
results  of  such  low  desires  Tacitus  seems  to  find  in  the  popu- 
lar welcome  to  Nero  as  a  charioteer  and  the  popular  fear 
when  he  decided  to  leave  Rome,  "that  the  corn,  the  chief 
subject  of  anxiety,  might  run  short,  if  the  emperor  were 
away." 

Only  once  does  Tacitus  admit  that  the  affection  of  the 
common  people  might  go  out  towards  nobler  things  and 
men.  In  the  crowds  assembled  on  May  26,  in  the  year  17 
a.d.,  to  see  their  idol,  Germanicus,  a  man  of  honor  and 
courage  and  charm,  lead  his  triumphal  procession  in  a  car 
laden  with  five  of  his  children,  the  historian  must  acknowl- 
edge a  worthy  emotion  and  a  pathetic  fear.  They  strain  their 
eyes  towards  the  splendid  figure  with  sudden  misgivings, 
remembering  that  "short-lived  and  ill-starred  are  the  beloved 
of  the  Roman  people" — breves  et  infaustos  populi  Romani 
amoves .  But  in  general,  Tacitus  was  convinced,  the  judg- 
ments of  the  populace  were  as  volatile  and  foolish  as  their 
taste  was  execrable.  An  emperor's  looks  were  more  impor- 
tant to  them  than  his  policies,  and  there  was  neither  sense 
nor  sincerity  in  their  haphazard  loyalties. 

This  impression  of  a  vulgar  herd  is  not  lessened  when  we 
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pass  from  the  drama  of  Tacitus  to  the  satire  of  Juvenal. 
Here  the  rabble  is  no  longer  attendant  on  warring  protago- 
nists; but  scarcely  more  individualized  are  the  beggars  on 
the  bridges  over  the  Tiber  and  in  the  city  streets,  the  artisans 
in  torn  and  dirty  clothes  with  shoes  gaping  open  or  so 
clumsily  mended  that  the  coarse  thread  shows,  and  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  foreigners — Egyptians,  Arabians,  and 
Thracians,  Jews,  Syrians,  and  Greeks — who  flocked  to  and 
defiled  Rome.  The  satirist,  in  whom  "a  great  and  silent 
sunken  class  finds  at  once  a  powerful  voice  and  a  terrible 
avenger,"  and  who  rages  in  the  grand  manner  against  so- 
ciety because  poverty  makes  the  poor  ridiculous,  has  inci- 
dentally succeeded  in  holding  up  to  perpetual  ridicule  the 
poor  of  his  own  day.  A  sorry  sight  they  certainly  are,  living 
in  dark  holes,  because  rents  are  high,  drinking  cheap  wine 
from  cheap  pots,  eating  hard,  musty  bread,  drenching  their 
cabbage  with  lamp  oil,  and  buying  eels  or  fish  which  have 
fed  on  the  refuse  from  the  sewers  that  open  into  the  Tiber. 
In  the  streets  they  act  like  fools,  by  day  dodging  the  litters  of 
the  well-to-do  and  the  huge  freight  wagons,  and  on  moon- 
less nights  slinking  along  by  the  light  of  candle-ends  to 
avoid  the  dirty  water  and  broken  pitchers  thrown  from 
upstairs  windows,  and  the  brawlers  who  know  better  than 
to  attack  the  rich  and  their  attendants  in  the  blaze  of  their 
bronze  lamps. 

Some  Roman  literature  deals  with  the  populace  in  a  jovial 
spirit  of  amusement  rather  than  with  contempt  or  satiric 
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sympathy.  The  Graeco-Roman  comedy  of  the  early  republic 
is  alive  with  slaves  and  parasites.  The  far  more  original 
novel  of  Petronius,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  pictures  the  un- 
savory but  sanely  human  adventures  of  a  Greek  freedman, 
often  in  the  taverns  and  dives  of  seaport  towns.  And  Mar- 
tial's epigrams,  contemporary  with  Juvenal's  satire,  are  a 
storehouse  of  facts  about  ordinary  people  observed  by  a 
clever,  conscienceless  rhymster  who  had  no  ax  to  grind  for 
either  philosophy  or  morality.  Writers,  whether  they  be- 
longed, like  Tacitus,  to  the  aristocratic  order,  or,  like  Ter- 
ence, to  the  manumitted  slaves,  or,  like  Juvenal  and  Martial, 
to  the  "lower  middle  class,"  all  stood  at  a  certain  vantage 
point  from  which  intellectual  Romans  (including  Horace, 
whose  loyalty  to  a  freedman  father  is  famous)  detested  and 
kept  at  arm's  length  the  prof an  urn  vulgus.  None  of  them 
feel  in  the  modern  way  the  actual  importance  of  the  com- 
mon people,  the  reality  and  interest  of  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows. The  elegant  worldling,  Petronius,  for  all  his  brilliant 
genre  pictures  of  low  life,  had  no  concern  for  the  inner  life 
of  the  man  who  sold  him  his  parchment  and  stilus.  Martial 
was  only  amused  when  he  watched  a  man  in  the  poor  quar- 
ters beyond  the  Tiber — a  viator  Transtiberinus — striking  a 
hard  bargain  of  sulphur  matches  for  broken  glass. 

Even  Virgil,  in  whom  the  pagan  world  reached  its  high- 
est level  of  humane  feeling,  does  not  anticipate  that  flam- 
ing enthusiasm  for  the  individual  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  "the  people"  which  is  a  commonplace  of  modern  litera- 
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ture.  He  believed  in  the  wholesomeness  of  a  farmer's  life 
and  in  his  earlier  years  endeavored  to  recall  his  readers  to  a 
healing  contact  with  the  soil.  But  as  his  own  peasant  youth 
slipped  behind  him  and  he  came  to  see  Rome's  needs  more 
objectively,  he  spent  his  passion  in  recalling  her  to  those 
great  national  traditions,  illustrated  in  the  legends  of  her 
foundation,  upon  which  she  must  build  her  future  great- 
ness. Swift  as  he  was  to  perceive  the  pathos  of  all  human 
life,  he  could  not  have  lost  a  prophet's  vision  or  a  poet's 
fancy  in  the  humanitarian  impulse  which  sometimes  ends 
the  dreams  of  modern  poets  of  democracy. 

In  contrast  to  the  Roman  literary  disregard  of  the  life  of 
the  people,  modern  classical  scholars,  impelled  by  the  demo- 
cratic temper,  have  scrupulously  investigated  the  condition 
of  the  working  class  of  Rome.  By  such  an  exhaustive  work, 
for  example,  as  Professor  Waltzing's  Etude  Historique  sur 
les  Corporations  Professionnelles  chez  les  Romains  we  are 
brought  into  comforting  acquaintanceship  with  the  work- 
men's guilds,  based  on  common  occupations,  which  gave 
to  the  life  of  the  populace  significance  and  warmth  and 
charm.  From  the  inscriptional  records,  undraped  by  liter- 
ary prejudices,  we  derive  not  only  facts  about  the  civic  and 
economic  role  of  organized  labor  in  Rome,  but  also  the  as- 
surance that  Vhomme  prive  was  the  gainer  by  such  coopera- 
tion. Excluded  from  power  in  all  forms  of  public  life,  the 
Roman  workman  materially  increased  his  happiness  by  join- 
ing an  organization  within  the  limits  of  which  he  could 
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become  influential.  Even  in  our  democracy,  various  popular 
organizations  are  cherished  not  only  for  the  sake  of  a  system 
of  mutual  support  in  sickness  and  trouble,  but  also  because 
of  the  opportunity  they  offer  to  obscure  men  to  appear  im- 
portant. Anyone  who  has  seen  the  transformation  of  village 
tradesmen  into  Knights  Templars  will  perceive  in  a  flash 
the  significance  of  the  Roman  guilds  or  collegia.  In  a  coun- 
try town,  where  business  is  moribund,  certain  men  plod  pa- 
tiently back  and  forth  between  their  houses  and  their  little 
shops,  by  unremitting  thrift  piecing  out  a  seemingly  blood- 
less existence.  But  what  a  change  is  there  if  we  see  them  in 
their  great  moments!  In  a  brightly  lighted  and  decorated 
hall,  before  an  admiring  audience,  files  in  a  procession  of 
men  brilliant  in  gold  braid  and  epaulets,  with  white  plumes 
sweeping  from  cocked  hats.  Words  of  sonorous  sound  and 
solemn  import  are  read,  high  vows  are  taken  in  the  reverent 
silence.  These  men  square  their  shoulders  as  defenders  of 
faith  and  honor.  Later  there  is  a  supper  and  an  evening 
warm  with  friendliness  and  hilarity.  The  white  plumes  per- 
vade the  room,  nodding  from  proud,  uplifted  heads.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  few  hours  earlier  these  shining  eyes  were 
peering  into  your  watch  and  these  white-gloved  hands 
mending  your  water  pipes. 

If  a  Masonic  evening  means  pride  and  happiness  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  among  their  neighbors  rank  as  "mer- 
chants," and  whose  votes  are  important  to  their  fellow- 
townsman,  the  senator,  it  is  easy  to  understand  what  an  eve- 
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ning  in  the  schola — the  meeting  place  of  the  guild — meant 
to  working  men  in  Rome  who  came  out  of  uncomfortable 
homes  to  warm  lamplight  and  friendly  intercourse  and  were 
set  free  from  aristocratic  scorn  and  political  insignificance  by 
a  practical,  if  transitory,  importance. 

But  even  this  knowledge  of  the  Roman  populace,  with  its 
suggestion  of  a  personal  life,  lived  in  hours  when  men  and 
women  were  not  a  rabble  at  the  heels  of  great  characters 
on  the  historic  stage,  is  not  intimate  enough  to  satisfy  one 
who  wishes  to  distinguish  faces  in  the  crowd.  The  village 
tradesman's  bright  uniform  might  be  a  disguise  as  well  as  a 
revelation.  To  know  him  as  he  is  we  must  talk  with  him 
over  his  counter  and  see  his  wife  and  children  at  home. 
The  increasing  number  of  books  on  the  working  classes  of 
Rome  does  not  individualize  the  workman  and  his  family. 
As  the  Roman  aristocrat  scorned  the  populace  en  masse,  so 
the  modern  historian,  political  economist,  or  even  social 
reformer,  expresses  a  scientific  sympathy  with  the  same 
populace  en  masse. 

Those  who  have  an  appetite  for  ancient  life  want  to  go 
further.  If  for  no  other  reason,  a  variety  in  one's  Roman 
acquaintance  is  desirable.  Sated  with  the  grandiose  scene  of 
senate  chamber  and  Caesar's  dead  body,  we  become  curious 
about  the  man  who  made  Brutus's  dagger.  Appalled  by 
Agrippina  on  the  Palatine,  we  wonder  what  sort  of  home 
sent  out  the  freedwoman  who  gathered  into  her  arms  the 
slain  and  forsaken  Nero.  Horace's  friends  would  like  to  see 
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the  man  who  bottled  his  Falernian.  Virgil's  lovers  wish 
they  might  have  known  his  mother  in  her  kitchen  at  the 
Mantuan  farm.  Deafened  by  the  noise  of  processions, 
wearied  by  the  voices  of  orators,  we  long  to  hear  a  child 
laugh  in  the  Roman  Forum. 

And  yet  curiosity  about  the  unknown  is  not  all.  Rome's 
peculiar  gift  to  the  man  or  woman  who  is  endeavoring  to 
live  spaciously  within  a  restricted  experience  is  the  proof 
she  gives  of  life's  Dauer  irn  Wechsel.  No  other  city  or  nation 
conveys  that  sense  of  the  permanence  of  humanity  which 
is  conveyed  by  her  history  as  it  sweeps  from  legendary  king 
to  consul,  from  consul  to  emperor,  from  emperor  to  pope, 
from  pope  to  people's  king.  The  contribution  of  Athens  is  a 
certain  incomparable  quality  of  life,  developed  under  specific 
conditions  and  existing  for  a  brief  space  of  time.  Whatever 
preceded  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  of  Athenian  his- 
tory appears  in  the  guise  of  a  preparation.  Whatever  fol- 
lowed, so  far  as  its  unique  significance  to  us  is  concerned, 
seems  like  a  decline.  Rome's  contribution  is  not  one  of 
quality  but  of  vitality.  One  epoch  of  her  history  may  be 
finer  than  another,  but  we  scarcely  pause  to  notice  it  as  we 
are  swept  along  her  river  of  time.  Change,  degradation, 
ruin,  death,  have  no  effect  upon  her.  Her  brick  and  mortar, 
her  ideas,  her  civilization  crumble  again  and  again.  But  a 
new  civilization  built  up  on  her  soil  rules  in  her  name. 
Signor  Ferrero,  without  reference  to  later  epochs,  attributes 
to  the  history  of  ancient  Rome  a  power  greater  than  any 
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other's  to  arouse  in  "the  chosen  few  that  govern"  the  "philo- 
sophical consciousness  of  universal  life." 

But  we  are  concerned  here  with  the  poetic  consciousness, 
possible  to  every  imaginative  man,  of  a  universal  life  within 
which  his  own  has  its  being.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  be  his 
own  poet  in  the  perception  of  life  piled  on  life,  experience 
piled  on  experience,  will  do  well  to  watch  the  Roman  gen- 
erations. This  perception  excludes  no  kind  of  life.  It  refuses 
to  select  Caesar  and  forget  the  great  crowd  following.  It 
recognizes  that  the  most  ordinary  ingredients  of  human  life 
— love,  marriage,  the  birth  of  children,  death,  sorrow,  temp- 
tation, virtue,  happiness — are  shared  by  emperor  and  clown. 
Rome's  message,  therefore,  of  abundant  and  persistent  life, 
a  message  which  creates  new  faith  as  often  as  we  are  made 
doubtful  by  public  or  private  disaster,  will  be  incomplete 
until  we  see  in  her  streets  and  public  places,  not  a  rabble 
which  has  no  existence  except  when  it  cheers  or  curses  in 
unison,  but  men  and  women  who  have  come  from  and  who 
must  go  back  to  their  own  very  human  experiences  in  work- 
shop or  home. 

Means  to  this  end,  as  is  well  known,  lie  at  hand  in  the 
Latin  inscriptions.  Gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  em- 
pire, covering  many  centuries,  and  concerned  with  many 
classes  of  society,  these  inscriptions  constitute  an  enormous 
treasury  of  information  about  state  and  municipal  affairs, 
trade  guilds,  politics,  Roman  religion  and  skepticism,  and 
early  Christianity.  But  many  of  them,  also,  taken  simply, 
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are  epitaphs  commemorating  husbands  and  wives,  fathers 
and  mothers,  young  sons  and  daughters  cut  off  in  their 
bloom,  and  little  children.  A  few  lines  give  a  brief  record 
of  a  simple  life.  Agricola,  general  and  statesman,  lives  in  a 
great  biography  by  his  son-in-law  Tacitus.  Calpurnia, 
grande  dame,  is  forever  lovely  through  the  love  letters  of 
her  husband,  Pliny.  The  man  who  sold  goat-skins  or  the 
tradesman's  wife  we  shall  never  know  with  the  same  com- 
pleteness. Horace's  father  is  the  only  low-born  Roman  of 
our  acquaintance  immortalized  by  a  famous  son.  Tacitus 
ended  the  biography  of  his  father-in-law  with  the  well- 
known  and  characteristic  words:  "Whatsoever  we  have 
loved,  whatsoever  we  have  wondered  at  in  Agricola  remains 
and  will  remain  in  men's  minds,  his  story  heralded  through 
unending  time.  Many  of  the  ancients,  as  though  inglorious 
and  lowly,  oblivion  has  overwhelmed;  Agricola,  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  history,  shall  still  live  on."  Tacitus  considered 
it  one  of  the  privileges  of  fame  that  men  who  had  won  it 
should  in  the  record  of  their  end  receive  and  retain  special 
memorials  instead  of  being  confounded  in  a  common  burial. 
In  the  inscriptional  epitaphs  the  inglorious  and  lowly  attain 
to  the  dignity  of  special  memorials.  However  simply  or 
crudely  the  obscure  living  speak  of  the  obscure  dead,  their 
remembrance  singles  out  and  reveals  to  us  the  individual. 

It  is  true  that  the  brief  lines,  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the 
vast  collections,  are  as  tantalizing  as  faces  caught  and  then 
lost  in  a  great  crowd.  But  such  faces  often  stay  in  our  mem- 
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ories  for  years  and  shape  our  opinions  of  the  multitude  from 
which  they  flashed  out.  This  experience  is  common  in  a 
foreign  country,  where  the  face  of  some  man  or  woman, 
passed  in  the  street  and  never  seen  again,  brings  an  under- 
standing across  the  barriers  of  alien  speech  and  customs. 
Back  of  our  fleeting  impression  there  lie  open  to  our  reaping 
wide  fields  of  common  experience. 

Only  brief  hints  can  be  given  in  this  article  for  the  dis- 
covery of  some  of  the  forgotten  men,  women,  and  children 
of  Rome.  They  are  taken  from  the  collection  of  metrical 
epitaphs  sorted  out  from  the  inscriptions.  We  are  often  ig- 
norant of  the  century  when  a  particular  epitaph  was  written 
and  of  the  exact  position  in  society  of  the  subject  of  the 
memorial  verses.  The  place  where  he  lived  may  often  be 
assumed  from  the  actual  spot  in  which  the  stone  was  dis- 
covered. In  order  to  preserve  some  limitations  in  space  and 
time,  we  may  pick  out  a  few  people  who  lived  in  or  near 
Rome — rather  than  in  Gaul  or  Spain  or  Bithynia  or  Egypt 
— and  who,  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  were  either  contempo- 
raries of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  or  at  least  not  far  removed  from 
the  point  of  view  of  plebeians  in  their  day.  From  epoch  to 
epoch  the  uneducated  vary  less  than  the  educated  in  ideas 
and  conduct.  In  a  country  lacking  democratic  education,  a 
workman  of  the  republic  probably  thought  and  acted  very 
much  like  a  workman  in  Trajan's  period,  while  Cato  trans- 
ferred to  an  imperial  court  might  have  been  a  different  man. 
Furthermore,  in  our  choice  of  inscriptions  we  shall  not 
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knowingly  go  outside  the  third  estate,  which  included  doc- 
tors and  teachers  and  artists  as  well  as  workmen.  In  this 
estate  there  were  degrees  of  poverty  and  intelligence,  but 
most  of  our  chosen  acquaintances  could  at  least  have  united 
in  saying: 

Roma  mihi  patria  est,  media  de  plebe  parentes. 

A  few  names  indicate  Greek  blood  in  freedmen  connected 
with  Roman  families.  Rome,  if  not  their  mother-country, 
was  the  matrix  of  their  daily  lives. 

If  in  the  following  portraits  we  seem  to  find  chiefly  quiet 
and  decent  people,  showing  as  little  of  the  lusty  hilarity  of 
Petronius's  characters  as  of  the  degraded  vulgarity  of  Taci- 
tus's  rabble,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  seeing  a  few 
human  beings  as  those  saw  them  who  loved  them  best  and 
lived  with  them.  Even  if  we  allow  for  the  exaggeration  of 
affection  in  the  hour  of  death  and  for  the  use  of  high-sound- 
ing words,  we  may  still  suppose  that  the  kindly  judgment 
expressed  in  the  simpler  and  more  naive  epitaphs  was  often 
a  just  one.  In  Trajan's  time  it  was  in  the  soil  of  popular 
character  that  a  new  and  idealistic  religion,  overlooked  by 
the  aristocrats,  was  taking  root.  We  are  selecting  only 
pagans,  but  many  of  them,  nurtured  in  good  old  Roman 
traditions  of  industry,  honesty,  and  courage,  must  have  lived 
lives  of  good  repute  and  made  an  honorable  end.  If  we  con- 
stantly correct  Tacitus's  and  Juvenal's  portraits  of  aristo- 
cratic vice  by  Pliny's  happier  sketches  of  his  admirable 
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friends  and  relatives,  we  must  also  remember  that  an  his- 
torian or  a  satirist  did  not  know  certain  things  about  the 
plebs  which  plebeian  friends  knew  about  each  other.  The 
praise  of  virtues  is  often  quaintly  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
dead  themselves  as  if  they  were  speaking  from  the  tomb  in 
pleasant  and  self-satisfied  retrospect.  But  it  springs,  never- 
theless, from  the  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  under- 
stood and  profited  by  their  lives. 

Pliny  praised  in  a  friend  his  "business  prudence  and  quite 
extraordinary  trustworthiness,"  but  just  as  important  in 
another  circle  was  the  solvency  and  trustworthiness  {fides 
is  the  word  used  of  both  men)  of  a  certain  Mithres  who  sold 
goat-skins.  He  lived  at  Fori  Novi  in  the  Sabine  Hills  and 
took  his  produce  into  Rome.  His  honesty  was  praised  by  all 
who  had  dealings  with  him.  Buyers  could  be  sure  that  his 
wares  were  serviceable.  He  prospered,  always  paid  his  taxes, 
kept  his  word  in  business  contracts,  and  was  as  just  as  he 
knew  how  to  be.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  too,  did  many  favors 
and  showed  himself  friendly  among  his  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances. No  one  could  have  begrudged  him  his  success, 
a  success  typified,  those  who  wrote  his  epitaph  seemed  to 
think,  by  the  fact  that  he  could  build  a  marble  tomb  large 
enough  to  receive  his  heirs  as  well  as  himself.  "He  who  lies 
within  his  own  property,"  they  made  him  say  from  his 
grave,  "retains  his  possessions."  This  honorable,  if  quite  un- 
spiritualized,  pride  takes  on  a  pathetic  significance  when 
we  discover  the  failure  of  another  hard-working  man,  Lu- 
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cius  Licinius  Nepos.  He  had  hoped  to  be  rich  but  became 
bankrupt  in  everything  except  friends.  While  the  Sabine 
farmer  had  lived  free  from  anxiety — secure — and  rested  at 
the  end  in  a  marble  tomb,  this  unlucky  Roman  lived  labori- 
ose  et  non  secure  and  left  behind  him  only  a  record  of  de- 
feat to  be  inscribed  upon  a  piece  of  rough  tufa. 

Another  man  took  a  successful  life  gayly  and  did  not 
waste  any  time  in  building  a  marble  tomb.  This  was  a  corn- 
merchant  of  Ostia,  P.  Aufidius  Epictetus,  whose  gayety  sup- 
plies a  refreshing  variation  in  the  theme  of  stern  Roman 
virtues.  When  he  died  his  wife  remembered  of  him,  not  only 
that  he  was  good  and  honest  and  prosperous,  but  chiefly 
that  he  was  never  gloomy.  Merry  and  full  of  high  spirits,  he 
was  not,  like  most  old  men,  eager  to  welcome  death.  In  his 
cheerful  vitality  he  felt  that  he,  at  least,  could  never  die.  He 
was  happy  to  the  very  hour  of  death,  happier,  indeed,  his 
wife  seems  thankfully  to  have  believed,  than  anybody  had 
ever  been  before. 

Epictetus  without  doubt  was  popular.  It  is  evident  from 
the  epitaphs  that  the  common  people  of  Rome  set  great  store 
by  loyalty  in  friendship,  and  some  men  seem  preeminently 
to  have  had  those  lovable  qualities  which  attract  and  retain 
friends.  Of  C.  Allidius  Hermes,  who  lived  sixty  years,  we 
know  the  single  but  sufficient  fact  that  "whatever  he  said 
his  friends  loved  him."  Tacitus  could  make  no  more  vivid 
Germanicus's  "courtesy  and  charm  among  his  friends." 
When  Pompeius,  a  charioteer,  died,  his  fellows  of  the  same 
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faction  summed  up  his  character  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
"a  pleasant  and  faithful  comrade" — suavis  fid  us  que  sod  alts. 
Pliny,  who  despised  the  populace  for  their  noisy  rivalries 
over  the  chariot  races,  used  almost  the  same  words,  fidus 
and  jucundus,  in  praising  the  quality  in  friendship  shown 
by  his  lifelong  intimate,  Voconius  Romanus. 

Hints  of  other  occupations  and  other  sorts  of  men  abound 
in  the  epitaphs.  In  the  hurrying  crowd  we  catch  sight  of  the 
public  crier,  Olius  Granius,  who  was  modest,  frugal,  and 
trustworthy;  Euhodus,  the  pearl  merchant  on  the  Sacred 
Way,  who  was  kind  to  the  poor;  Primus,  to  whom  life 
frankly  meant  wine,  woman,  and  baths;  Nicys,  the  carriage- 
maker,  who  "did  well  for  himself  on  every  side";  Justus,  a 
twenty-year-old  flute  player,  who  gave  the  signal  to  the 
gladiators  in  the  arena — his  father  was  poor,  but  he  had 
already  earned  for  himself  the  riches  of  a  good  reputation; 
and,  typical  of  so  many  legionaries  over  the  empire,  the  boy 
soldier  Licinius,  whose  ashes  were  brought  home  to  his 
Umbrian  father  and  Roman  mother,  and  who,  they  felt, 
would  have  borne  their  grief  less  bravely  than  his  own 
death. 

But  with  our  fragmentary  knowledge  of  a  certain  Stefanus 
we  pass  the  outer  guards  and  enter  into  the  intimate  life  of 
the  family  circle.  He  had  a  wife  who  regarded  him  as  the 
crown  and  glory  of  her  existence,  and  a  friend  who  loved 
him  like  a  father  and  served  him  like  a  brother.  A  son  had 
just  been  born  to  him  when  he  died  and  a  little  daughter 
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had  always  been  his  special  delight.  He  used  to  call  her  his 
"life,"  his  "darling,"  his  "winsome  doll."  There  is  no  better 
corrective  of  Juvenal's  picture  of  a  society  corrupted  by  sex- 
ual immorality  and  the  selfish  rejection  of  parenthood  than 
to  turn  the  pages  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  and  notice  the 
hundreds  of  husbands  and  wives  who  were  faithful  to  each 
other  and  loved  their  children.  We  are  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing striking  proofs  of  marital  devotion  among  the  Roman 
aristocrats.  A  letter  written  by  Pliny  to  Calpurnia  when  she 
was  away  from  home  is  one  of  the  famous  love  letters  of  the 
world ;  and  from  Pliny  and  Tacitus  we  have  dramatic  stories 
of  three  generations  of  women— the  older  and  younger 
Arria,  and  Fannia — who  were  brave  enough  to  share  danger 
and  death  with  their  husbands.  In  the  inscriptions  we  are 
assured  that  such  wholesome  domestic  fidelity  was  also  the 
standard  of  common  people  who  had  no  chance  to  prove  it 
in  the  face  of  emperor  and  senate.  Juvenal's  picture  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes  flocking  to  fortune-tellers  to  find 
out  whether  they  should  desert  the  blanket-seller  and  marry 
the  butcher  gives  at  the  worst  only  half  the  truth.  Not  only 
by  trade  guilds,  but  far  oftener  by  mutual  affection  and 
helpfulness  in  the  home  must  the  lot  of  the  obscure  in  Rome 
have  been  brightened.  In  the  plebeian  records  themselves  the 
sweetness  and  faithfulness  of  married  love  shine  out  in  such 
reiterated  phrases  as  conjugium  dulce,  consociata  fides.  One 
husband  and  his  wife  lived  together  sixty  years  in  harmony 
{concordes)  and  another  pair  completed  fifty  years  "with- 
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out  any  serious  quarrel."  This  mutual  forbearance  was  every 
whit  as  fine  as  that  recorded  by  Tacitus  of  Agricola  and  his 
wife:  "They  lived  in  singular  harmony  {mira  concordia) 
because  they  were  mutually  endeared  and  preferred  each 
other  to  self." 

The  plebeian  Roman  women  we  know  wholly  in  their 
family  relationships.  When  their  men  were  socially  and 
politically  powerless,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  their  own 
influence  stretching  beyond  the  home.  To  be  a  "serviceable 
friend,"  a  "faithful  wife,"  and  a  "devoted  mother"  exhausted 
a  woman's  duties  as  well  as  made  her  happiness.  But  of  the 
conjunx  fida  there  were  different  types.  One  we  know  in 
Claudia  of  the  period  of  the  Gracchi,  who  loved  her  hus- 
band with  her  whole  heart  and  bore  him  two  sons,  who  was 
charming  in  her  conversation,  graceful  in  her  walk,  kept 
house  well,  and  spun  wool.  Another  we  find  in  Urbanilla, 
at  a  later  period.  When  her  husband  Lucius,  a  provincial, 
was  in  business  in  Rome,  she  was  his  "comrade  and  part- 
ner," contributing  to  his  success  by  her  economy,  wisely 
administering  their  household,  and  aiding  him  by  her  coun- 
sel. Working  together,  they  made  enough  money  to  go 
home  to  Carthage,  and  there,  to  the  despair  of  her  husband, 
Urbanilla  died.  In  some  respects,  at  least,  the  tradesman's 
wife  was  not  unlike  Calpurnia,  of  whose  "business  sagacity" 
and  "careful  economy"  Pliny  boasted. 

Women's  specific  experiences  appear  in  the  inscriptions 
in  all  forms.  Rhanis  died  in  childbirth  when  she  was  only 
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sixteen,  and  Marsidia  Stabilia  lived  seventy  years,  bore  two 
daughters,  lost  one,  and  welcomed  the  other's  son.  Countless 
women  had  to  bury  husband  or  children.  To  human  grief 
these  unliterary  epitaphs  bear  repeated  witness,  but  they  are 
also  rich  in  suggestion  of  the  daily  tasks  of  women,  of  the 
courage,  patience,  and  devotion  required  of  them  in  all  ages 
and  all  classes  of  society.  A  certain  Eucarpia,  for  example, 
was  industrious,  scrupulously  careful  in  every  duty,  and 
wholly  devoted  to  her  husband  and  sons.  When  she  died,  at 
thirty,  they  could  also  gratefully  remember  that  she  had 
shown  "great  wisdom  of  heart"  in  the  details  of  family  life. 
Another  type  of  woman,  like  Glypte,  seems  to  have  com- 
bined the  wisdom  of  common  sense  with  personal  charm. 
She  could  give  good  advice,  and  she  was  beautiful,  merry, 
vivacious,  and  witty. 

From  many  epitaphs,  indeed,  it  is  plain  that  in  home  life 
the  Roman  people  counted  much  on  woman's  wisdom.  A 
good  woman  was  wise  as  well  as  chaste  and  frugal  and 
modest  and  home-staying.  She  was  also  pleasant.  Sapiens, 
jucunda— what  woman  would  not  be  content  to  be  so  re- 
membered? Only  one  epitaph  seems  more  conclusive.  An 
unknown  Roman  husband  who  lived  on  the  Aventine,  the 
center  of  plebeian  life,  said  briefly  of  his  unknown  wife: 
"She  who  lies  here  dead  will  live  for  me.  In  my  eyes  she 
will  be  forever  golden." 

But  among  all  the  forgotten  Romans  perhaps  the  children 
best  repay  discovery.  In  Roman  literature  "the  child,"  save 
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as  the  subject  of  educational  discussion,  had  scarcely  ap- 
peared. And  in  a  history  made  up  of  foreign  and  civil  wars, 
changes  of  government,  and  senatorial  and  imperial  revolu- 
tions we  are  not  likely  to  catch  sight  of  the  little  boys  who 
played  "Camp"  or  "Odd  and  Even"  with  nuts  in  the  corners 
of  the  Forum,  or  the  little  girls  who  hugged  their  dolls 
closer  as  the  Roman  lictors  marched  by.  From  sculpture  we 
receive  a  hint  that  a  love  for  children  was  an  ingredient  in 
the  masterful  Roman  character.  In  the  reliefs  of  the  Au- 
gustan Ara  Pacts,  for  example,  the  long  procession  of  aristo- 
cratic men  and  women  wending  their  way  to  religious  serv- 
ices at  the  great  Altar  of  Peace  is  varied  by  the  presence  of 
children.  It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Strong  says,  that  "the  composi- 
tion is  greatly  enlivened  by  the  varying  height  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  lively  movements."  But  the  artist  was  not 
inventing  a  composition  totally  at  variance  with  life.  When 
the  imperial  family  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  state 
participated  in  a  religious  ceremonial,  husbands  and  wives 
went  together  and  often  took  their  children  with  them.  The 
sculptured  faces  of  these  men  and  women  are  grave  and 
powerful,  as  befits  the  great  of  Rome.  But  here  and  there  a 
hand  slips  gently  down  to  a  child's  head  or  shoulder.  Some 
of  the  children  are  old  enough  to  walk  sedately,  a  hand  held 
quietly  in  some  older  hand,  their  graceful  heads  bearing  the 
marks  of  aristocratic  birth.  But  the  smallest  of  them  might 
be  anybody's  four-year-old  baby.  He  wears  only  a  very  ab- 
breviated little  shirt  which  leaves  bare  his  dimpled  legs  and 
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arms.  His  father,  who  is  holding  him  by  the  hand,  has  for- 
gotten how  short  the  little  legs  are,  and  the  boy,  almost 
swayed  off  his  feet  by  the  strong  arm,  catches  hold  of  the 
toga  of  a  very  austere  Roman  in  front  of  him.  The  trustful- 
ness of  the  action  shows  how  gentle  the  masters  of  the  world 
must  ordinarily  have  been  to  children. 

Probably  this  tenderness  was  characteristic  of  all  classes 
as  it  is  in  Italy  today.  Juvenal,  in  thanking  nature  for  her 
gift  of  tears  to  man,  distinguishing  him  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion, instances  the  sadness  we  all  feel  when  a  child  dies.  And 
in  his  own  modest  household  he  evidently  felt  kindly,  in  a 
personal  way  unusual  with  him,  towards  a  boy  slave  who 
had  come  from  the  country  and  was  homesick  for  his 
mother  and  the  little  cottage  and  longed  to  see  the  new  kids 
in  his  father's  flock.  Martial  loved  a  little  slave  girl,  Erotion, 
who  died  when  she  was  six  years  old.  The  frivolous  poet 
likened  her  in  verses  to  all  sorts  of  poetic  things,  called  her 
his  love  and  delight,  and  recalled  her  childish  grace  and 
dainty  feet — "Press  not  heavy  on  her,  O  Earth,  she  pressed 
but  lightly  on  thee."  He  also  had  an  affectionate  eye  for  a 
friend's  child,  a  three-year-old  boy  who  was  so  devoted  to 
his  father  that  he  would  leave  his  mother's  lap  to  get  to  him. 
Evidently  the  proud  father  sometimes  took  the  baby  with 
him  to  the  Forum,  for  Martial  says  that  already  the  lawyer's 
child  rejoiced  in  the  noisy  courtroom  crowds. 

A  famous  imaginary  picture  of  a  "child  in  the  house"  is 
that  drawn  by  Catullus  in  the  Epithalamium  for  Manlius 
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Torquatus  and  his  bride:  "I  hope  that  a  little  Torquatus 
from  his  mother's  breast  may  stretch  out  baby  hands  to  his 
father  and  smile  at  him  with  half-open  lips."  But  this  is 
practically  the  only  passage  of  its  kind  in  Latin  literature. 
The  hint  it  gives  of  the  happiness  brought  into  Roman  fami- 
lies by  the  birth  of  children  is  best  amplified  by  returning 
to  the  metrical  epitaphs.  They  vibrate,  after  intervening  cen- 
turies, with  the  passion  of  grief  felt  for  dead  children  and 
with  the  hungry  remembrance  of  their  little  ways.  Spes 
frustrata — the  frustration  of  parental  hope — seems  the  least 
part  of  the  sorrow.  The  bitterness  lies  in  the  stilling  of  the 
childish  voice,  the  absence  of  the  childish  kisses. 

Through  these  inscriptions  our  portrait  gallery  of  actual 
children  is  materially  increased.  Of  the  children  of  well- 
known  Romans  we  hear  little.  Those  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus, 
seen  against  the  background  of  dire  events,  are  tragic  little 
figures.  After  the  death  of  Germanicus  in  Antioch— there 
was  foul  suspicion  of  poison — his  wife  Agrippina,  who  had 
been  his  faithful  comrade  in  all  his  campaigns,  brought  his 
ashes  back  to  Italy.  As  her  ship  drew  near  the  dock  in  Brin- 
disi,  sorrowing  crowds  filled  the  quays  and  shores,  the  city 
walls  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Raging  impotently  against 
the  suspected  enemies  of  their  hero,  they  watched  his  wife 
disembark,  holding  the  funeral  urn  to  her  breast  and  accom- 
panied by  her  two  youngest  children,  who  had  been  born  in 
camp.  The  pathos  of  the  scene  becomes  sinister  when  we 
realize  that  one  child  lived  to  be  the  mad  Caligula  and  the 
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other  to  be  the  mother  of  Nero.  In  the  course  of  the  terrible 
career  of  this  younger  Agrippina,  her  young  stepson,  Britan- 
nicus,  was  poisoned  at  dinner.  His  little  sister,  Octavia,  was 
there  and  saw  him  die  but  made  no  sign.  "Although  so 
young  in  years  she  had  learned  to  hide  grief,  affection, — her 
every  emotion."  In  view  of  the  Roman  tenderness  for  chil- 
dren perhaps  nothing  so  marks  the  frightful  madness  of  the 
early  imperial  history  as  this  child's  premature  stoicism.  An 
even  blacker  episode  of  the  same  kind  is  the  murder  of  the 
children  of  Sejanus,  the  deposed  favorite  of  Tiberius.  His 
enemies  had  the  cruelty  to  send  his  younger  son  and  daugh- 
ter to  execution.  The  boy  was  old  enough  to  understand 
what  was  happening,  but  the  little  girl,  in  a  scene  which 
even  now  is  heartbreaking,  wondered  why,  if  she  had  been 
naughty,  she  could  not  be  punished  in  one  of  the  familiar 
ways,  and  promised  that  she  "would  never  do  it  again." 

Fortunately  we  may  believe  that  among  Pliny's  aristo- 
cratic friends  there  must  have  been  many  happy  children. 
He  describes  one  young  girl  whose  death  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen had  broken  her  father's  heart.  In  Rome  a  girl  of  four- 
teen was  no  longer  a  child,  and  this  little  daughter  was  al- 
ready betrothed  and  happily  preparing  for  her  wedding. 
She  was  a  grave  young  person,  reading  with  great  intelli- 
gence, considerate  to  her  nurses  and  tutors,  and  submitting 
always  to  chaperonage  and  care.  Evidently  an  affectionate 
nature  made  her  lovable.  Pliny  often  saw  her  hand  about 
her  father's  neck,  and  she  used  to  welcome  his  friends  pret- 
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tily  with  a  "modest  and  loving  kiss."  Pliny's  other  children 
are  those  of  his  and  Calpurnia's  dreams,  who  never  came  to 
birth. 

From  the  inscriptions  we  learn  of  children  of  all  ages.  A 
baby  born  to  a  father  and  mother  in  Arimini  lived  only  one 
hour.  The  dreams  they  had  had  for  his  future  are  betrayed 
in  the  quaint  regret  that  he  can  never  have  the  first  beard  on 
a  tender  cheek  nor  grow  gray  with  old  age.  The  seventy-one 
days  of  another  baby  are  greedily  counted  up.  He  was  born 
in  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night  and  died  in  the  sixth  hour  of 
the  night.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  little  boy  of  twelve, 
already  a  jewelry-maker  and  very  skillful  in  setting  stones. 
His  parents  had  centered  their  love  and  pride  in  him  and 
he  was  the  darling  of  his  master. 

Sometimes  the  expression  of  restless  grief  fills  the  epitaph. 
A  mother  who  has  lost  her  fifteen-year-old  daughter — Faus- 
tilla,  or  Vitilla  as  she  was  called  at  home — reproaches  the 
child  for  leaving  her  to  moans  and  plaints  and  tears: 

Reliquisti    mammam    tuam    gementem,    plangentem, 
plorantem. 

A  father  who  had  buried  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, in  one  grave  forgets  that  in  life  they  often  seemed  a 
trouble  to  him  and  prays  that  now  he  may  die  himself.  But 
the  more  engaging  epitaphs  are  those  in  which  love  recalls 
the  character  of  the  living  child.  In  these  we  lose  the  sense 
of  death  and  seem  to  see  happy  Roman  children  enlivening 
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simple  homes  and  brightening  the  somber  tasks  of  daily  life. 
A  child  named  Florus  Hermes  lived  as  richly  in  his  two 
years  as  he  might  have  lived  in  sixteen.  He  was  very  intelli- 
gent and  the  pet  of  a  large  family  circle.  His  grandmother 
used  to  say  that  she  was  bringing  him  up  to  be  the  staff  of 
her  old  age,  his  uncle  loved  to  play  with  him,  and  with  his 
baby  voice  (the  neighbors  were  impressed  by  this)  he  would 
often  call  out  to  his  grandfather,  "O  dulce  Titul" 

Intelligence  in  children  seems  to  have  been  prized  by  the 
Romans.  The  heartbroken  father  who  lost  both  his  children 
took  pleasure  in  remembering  that  in  mind  they  had  been 
grown  up — mente  senes.  A  little  four-year-old  girl,  in 
Parma,  Xanthippe,  nicknamed  Iaia,  was  pretty,  lovable,  in- 
telligent, and  a  chatterbox.  Their  house  must  have  seemed 
very  silent  to  her  father  and  mother  as  they  chose  the 
words,  inteliegens,  garrula  for  the  record  of  her  life.  But 
even  more  desirable  than  intelligence  seems  to  have  been  a 
child's  own  show  of  affection.  "Innocent  Magnilla,"  eight 
years  old,  not  only  was  wonderfully  intelligent  and  edu- 
cated beyond  her  years,  lovely  to  look  at  and  nicely  behaved, 
but  also  she  had  sweet,  caressing  ways  (blanditice)  which 
called  out  love.  This  is  what  Stefanus  meant  when  he  called 
his  little  daughter  blanda  pupa.  Playfulness  was  also  very 
endearing.  Dionysia,  who  died  in  her  eighth  year,  was  just 
beginning  to  invent  sweet  naughtinesses.  Agatha  played 
through  the  five  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty  days  of 
her  life.  Of  all  children  who  once  lived  in  Rome  she  is  the 
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most  charming.  The  words  put  into  her  own  mouth  clothe 
her  in  flesh  and  blood:  "While  I  lived  I  played  and  was 
loved  by  everybody.  My  face  was  like  a  boy's,  believe  me, 
not  like  a  girl's.  Only  my  father  and  mother  knew  that  I 
was  Agatha.  I  had  red  hair,  cut  short  in  front  and  curling 
loose  in  the  neck  behind." 

With  the  discovery  of  Agatha,  indeed,  the  case  for  the 
Roman  "rabble"  may  well  rest.  Those  who  have  once  caught 
sight  of  her  may  be  trusted  hereafter,  whenever  tribunes, 
senators,  and  emperors  fill  the  streets  and  public  places  of 
Rome,  to  let  their  eyes  rove  in  search  of  her  boyish  little  face 
and  her  red  curls,  bright  against  her  mother's  dress  or  shin- 
ing from  her  father's  shoulder,  in  the  crowd. 
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The  roman  empire  and  Christianity  effected  an  apparent 
union  when  Constantine  declared  that  he  conquered  in 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  the  issue  between  the  theory  of 
world  domination  and  the  theory  of  world  brotherhood  was 
not  then  and  never  has  been  settled.  The  ideal  of  Christ  and 
the  ideal  of  Caesar  was  as  irreconcilable  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine as  in  the  time  of  Tiberius;  and  irreconcilable  they 
have  remained  through  the  temporal  power  of  popes  and 
the  ambitions  of  "Christian"  nations. 

Today  we  are  living  amid  fresh  demonstrations  of  the 
supremacy  of  nationalism  with  its  "duty"  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  self-aggrandizement,  over  humanity  with  its  "duty" 
of  mutual  services.  Eagerly  we  propose  internationalism  for 
the  world's  salvation,  as  if  philosophers  and  poets  had  not 
heralded  it  with  the  same  zest  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  and  as  if  Juares'  Socialists  of  yesterday  had 
not  pledged  their  loyalty  to  I'humanite  rather  than  to  la 
patrie.  Our  optimism,  through  all  philosophical  disguises,  is 
a  recrudescence  of  the  faith  and  hope  with  which  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  Christianity  faced  the  makers  of  an  empire. 
To  the  earliest  Christians,  deriving  their  inspiration  from 
men  whose  national  life  had  been  destroyed,  the  conflict 
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between  patriotism  and  world  brotherhood  was  negligible. 
The  vision  of  a  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  blotted  out 
even  the  nobler  concerns  of  the  old  world.  The  New  Testa- 
ment transports  its  readers  into  a  world  remote  and  fresh 
as  the  morning  star,  created  by  emotion  and  imagination  in 
the  midst  of  a  civilization  resembling  our  own.  The  substi- 
tution of  Christian  churches  for  pagan  temples  still  leaves 
New  York  and  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  looking  more  like 
the  Rome  of  the  Caesars  than  like  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusa- 
lem, coming  down  from  God  out  of  Heaven. 

Very  early,  indeed,  in  its  history  the  new  religion  began 
to  take  into  account  the  natural  concerns  of  men.  Some,  like 
art  and  learning,  it  transformed.  Some,  like  politics  and 
business,  it  accepted.  Others  it  identified  with  its  own  ideals. 
This  was  true  of  patriotism  which  resembles  Christianity  in 
purity  of  motive,  self-forgetfulness,  and  faith.  Very  soon  the 
church  decided  that  young  men  could  serve  in  the  army  and 
still  be  Christians;  devotion  to  the  City  of  Rome  became  a 
phase  of  devotion  to  the  City  of  God.  Modern  apologists 
maintain  that  the  religion  of  Christ  never  has  preached  and 
never  will  preach  the  sheathing  of  the  sword  in  the  presence 
of  injustice  and  evil.  The  Christian  church  has  often  gone 
beyond  this  to  approve  a  patriotism  which  preaches  the 
righteousness  of  fighting  for  one's  own  country,  whatever 
the  cause,  which  assumes,  indeed,  that  any  cause  which  she 
selects  becomes,  ipso  facto,  the  just  one  for  her  citizens  to 
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defend.  History  resounds  with  the  warrior's  slogan :  For  God 
and  King. 

At  the  same  time  a  striking  factor  in  today's  thinking  is 
the  perception  of  the  immoral  consequences  of  patriotism. 
We  see  that  while  devotion  to  country  entails  the  final  sacri- 
fice of  self,  it  entails  also  the  most  unhumane  sacrifice  of 
others.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  think  the  matter  out. 
Distraught,  we  reverence  the  men  who  are  dying  for  their 
separate  flags  and  strain  our  eyes  beyond  the  battlefields  for 
the  oriflamme  of  internationalism.  Yet  this  problem  is  not 
so  new  as  our  specific  data  and  illustrations. 

Our  ethical  uncertainty  and  our  wistful  perplexity  are 
older  than  the  Christian  era,  for  an  adequate  expression  of 
them  is  found  in  a  pagan  poet  who  died  fifty  years  before 
the  first  Christian  church  was  founded  in  Rome.  On  the 
plane  of  humane  feeling,  Virgil  almost  anticipated  the  New 
Testament,  which  breathed  the  life  of  spiritual  emotion  into 
the  conception  of  world  brotherhood  already  known  to 
pagan  philosophers.  His  poems,  as  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers 
beautifully  said,  "lie  at  the  watershed  of  religions.  Filled  as 
they  are  with  Roman  rites  and  Roman  traditions,  they  con- 
tain also  another  element,  gentler,  holier,  till  then  almost 
unknown;  a  change  has  passed  over  them  like  the  change 
which  passes  over  a  Norwegian  midnight  when  the  rose  of 
evening  becomes  silently  the  rose  of  dawn."  Virgilian  pathos 
and  Virgilian  tenderness  are  by-words  of  literary  criticism, 
but  perhaps  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  have  we  learned 
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from  our  own  confusion  how  violently  the  poet's  sense  of 
the  preciousness  of  all  human  happiness  conflicted  with  his 
pride  in  Rome.  The  issue  was  never  fought  out  within  him- 
self. In  the  same  breath  he  was  the  apostle  of  imperialism 
and  the  prophet  of  humanity. 

Virgil  is  one  of  the  few  writers  whose  life  and  art  are 
inseparable,  whose  characters  are  as  significant  as  the 
products  of  their  brains.  Let  us,  then,  consider  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote  a 
poem,  glorifying  an  empire,  satisfying  an  imperial  people, 
and  yet  revealing  the  highest  level  of  humane  feeling 
reached  by  the  pagan  world. 

He  was  of  Italian  peasant  blood  with,  perhaps,  a  strain  of 
Etruscan  or  Celtic  inheritance  to  explain  both  his  own 
imagination  and  his  father's  sympathy  with  his  dreams.  His 
childhood  on  a  farm  near  Mantua  and  his  education  seem 
to  have  been  ideally  suited  to  a  body  far  from  robust  and  a 
spirit  sensitive  to  impressions  of  physical  and  moral  beauty. 
The  farm,  lying  in  a  lovely  country,  watered  by  the  reedy 
Mincio,  and  ennobled  by  a  distant  prospect  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  offered  many  pleasant  occupations  to  the  little  Virgil 
and  his  brothers.  They  built  beechwood  fires  in  the  woods 
and  gathered  flowers  in  the  fields,  sometimes  finding  a  cold 
snake  when  they  plunged  their  hands  deep  into  clumps  of 
narcissus  or  hyacinths  or  yellow  violets.  They  stood  on  tip- 
toe to  reach  the  apple  branches  in  the  autumn,  and  helped 
the  vintagers  to  pick  the  purple  grape-clusters  from  the 
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vines.  Often,  with  fascinated  interest,  they  watched  the  busy 
ways  of  the  bees  in  the  apiary  or,  on  rainy  days,  joined  the 
farm-hands  in  mending  the  tools,  plaiting  the  bramble- 
twig  baskets,  and  parching  the  corn. 

When  Virgil  was  ten  years  old,  his  father  sent  him  to 
school  in  Milan,  the  center  of  the  province.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  first  triumvirate  and,  if  the  boy  listened  to  the  talk  of 
older  men,  he  became  familiar  with  the  names  of  Julius 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  and  heard  much  speculation 
about  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  Cicero.  By  the  time  politi- 
cal talk  centered  in  Caesar's  brilliant  Gallic  campaigns  and 
the  waning  of  Pompey's  star,  Virgil  has  assumed  the  toga 
virilis  and  gone  to  Rome,  a  tall,  thin  youth  of  sixteen,  to 
complete  his  education.  The  next  ten  or  twelve  years  we 
know  only  fragmentarily.  He  studied  with  famous  teachers 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  and  became  a  scholar  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally cultivated  man.  He  also  traveled  all  over  Italy, 
from  the  northern  lakes  to  Sicily,  preferring,  we  may  as- 
sume, this  form  of  self-development  to  the  years  of  study 
in  Athens  which  attracted  many  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
intense  love  for-  the  land  of  Italy,  apart  from  the  imperial 
grandeur  of  Rome,  was  quickened  by  these  youthful  wan- 
derings among  her  fruitful  fields  and  vineyards,  and  among 
the  storied  towns  reared  on  the  hilltops  above  her  ancient 
rivers. 

A  third  factor  in  these  years  was  the  making  of  friends. 
Virgil  came  to  the  city  young  and  rustic  enough  to  be 
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amazed  at  the  glories  of  the  capital  which  he  had  imagined 
to  be  a  little  Mantua  grown  big,  as  dogs  are  like  puppies  and 
goats  are  only  larger  kids.  He  found  Rome  carrying  her 
head  as  high  among  all  other  cities  as  cypresses  do  among 
bending  hedgerow  trees.  That  such  a  city  within  ten  years 
should  have  made  a  place  for  him  ought  to  be  a  significant 
factor  in  our  judgment  of  Roman  society.  He  had  no  social 
backing,  never  recovered  from  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
appearance  and  manner,  and  was  almost  a  chronic  invalid. 
Yet,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  he  was 
the  friend  of  men  who  were  distinguished  in  public  life  and 
in  literature.  Horace,  whose  own  rise  in  the  social  scale  was 
as  picturesque,  but  who  became  very  much  a  man  of  the 
world,  called  Virgil  a  white  soul;  and  evidently  many  other 
Romans  were  able  to  appreciate  the  candor  and  gentleness 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  home  and  never  lost 
through  years  of  metropolitan  success. 

But  at  this  time  Virgil's  unique  part  in  the  life  of  Rome 
had  not  yet  come.  While  the  republic  was  in  its  death-throes 
he  was  back  again  on  his  farm,  showing  no  inclination  to 
enter  the  law  which  was  a  young  man's  surest  path  to  public 
distinction,  seeming,  perhaps,  to  his  neighbors  a  rather  sorry 
example  of  a  son  expensively  educated.  Rome  had  been  dis- 
rupted by  civil  war.  Pompey  had  been  overthrown  by  Julius 
Caesar,  Caesar  had  been  assassinated,  Octavian  had  avenged 
the  murder  at  Philippi.  With  all  its  horrors,  it  had  been  a 
time  of  noble  emotions  and  bright  enthusiasms.  Horace,  a 
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student  in  Athens,  had  ridden  off  with  Brutus  to  take  part 
in  his  last  battle  for  "freedom."  Virgil  at  Mantua  seemed 
only  to  be  writing  minor  poetry.  But  in  these  years  there 
was  born  in  him  that  hatred  of  war,  that  moral  revulsion 
against  violence,  which  was  to  contribute  a  new  beauty  to 
the  literature  of  a  militant  race. 

Suddenly  his  personal  life  was  changed.  The  land  of  the 
towns  which  had  been  republican  in  sympathy  was  confis- 
cated for  the  use  of  Octavian's  veterans  on  their  victorious 
return  from  Philippi,  and  Virgil's  farm — his  own  property 
by  this  time — belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cremona,  was 
included.  His  personal  friends  interceded  for  him,  and  Oc- 
tavian  compensated  him  for  his  loss  by  a  remunerative  estate 
in  Campania.  From  now  on  he  had  leisure  and  position,  a 
house  on  the  Esquiline — the  fashionable  residence  quarter 
in  Rome — villas  among  the  Campanian  hills  and  by  the  sea 
near  Naples,  and  entire  freedom  for  his  chosen  work.  But  it 
would  be  unimaginative  to  believe  that  a  man  like  Virgil 
accepted  without  pain  "compensation"  for  the  farm  which 
his  father's  industry  had  developed,  and  on  which  his  happy 
childhood  had  been  spent.  We  are  told  that  when,  later  in 
his  life,  he  was  offered  as  a  special  gift  the  estates  of  a  man 
who  had  been  sent  into  exile  he  "could  not  bear  to  accept 
them,"  because  he  knew  what  it  meant  to  see  a  stranger  in 
possession  of  his  old  home.  From  his  poetry  it  is  easy  to 
infer  that  often  he  was  homesick  for  Mantua,  for  the  chim- 
neys of  the  farmhouse  roofs  sending  up  their  smoke  in  the 
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clear  evening  air,  the  yellow  of  the  waving  grain  as  it  stole 
over  the  plain  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  hum  of  bees 
among  the  buds  of  the  willow-trees  by  the  river.  Even  in  his 
epic,  in  the  hero's  grief  that  to  establish  Rome  he  must  be 
exiled  from  Troy,  there  lives  again  his  own  passion  for  the 
land  on  which  he  had  been  born.  His  private  loss,  although 
it  seemed  to  turn  to  gain,  was  one  more  item  in  the  count 
against  war. 

But  Virgil  was  incapable  of  bitterness  in  his  personal  for- 
tunes, and  in  evaluating  the  fortunes  of  the  state  did  not 
follow  Horace's  first  identification  of  the  cause  of  the  re- 
public with  the  cause  of  freedom.  To  Virgil  a  beneficent 
peace  seemed  always  finer  than  a  liberty  which  set  brother 
against  brother.  During  the  first  six  years  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  he  produced,  in  the  Eclogues,  poetry  which  at  once 
won  the  eager  favor  of  critics  and  public,  turning  gladly,  in 
the  relaxation  from  war,  to  themes  of  pastoral  life  and  land- 
scapes. But  the  most  original  thing  in  this  poetry,  imitated 
as  a  whole  from  the  Greek,  was  the  fervent  prophecy  of  a 
golden  age  of  peace  and  piety,  which  awaited  mankind 
beyond  the  tumult  of  the  times  and  was  soon  to  be  ushered 
in  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  In  the  famous  Fourth  Eclogue, 
misconstrued  by  the  early  church  into  a  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  Virgil  already  revealed  that  yearning  for 
a  happier  future  for  all  humanity  which  would  have  made 
him  understand  better  than  most  pagans  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  a  "whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  to- 
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gether,  earnestly  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God." 

The  rest  of  Virgil's  life,  from  the  time  he  was  thirty-five 
to  his  death  at  fifty-one,  fell  within  the  "Augustan  age." 
Civil  wars  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
A  young  avenger,  although  he  clung  obstinately  to  the  the- 
ory that  he  was  giving  the  republic  back  into  the  hands  of 
senate  and  people,  became  in  fact  the  first  emperor  of  a  new 
empire.  Octavian  emerged  as  Augustus  Caesar.  Rome  yielded 
herself  to  the  joys  of  peace  and  plenty,  art  and  literature. 
Augustus  set  his  face  against  further  wars  for  conquest — all 
of  the  earth  that  Romans  could  use  had  been  conquered  by 
earlier  generations;  and  the  legions  were  busy  only  in  dis- 
tant provinces  where  from  time  to  time  the  uncivilized  so 
far  forgot  themselves  as  to  rebel  against  the  blessings  of 
Roman  Kultur.  In  this  time  Virgil  came  into  his  citizen's 
part.  Whenever  he  visited  the  city,  he  was  pointed  out — 
greatly  to  his  own  distress — as  the  most  famous  poet  of  the 
day,  as  a  friend  of  Augustus,  and  an  intimate  companion  of 
Maecenas.  When  he  read  his  own  poetry  his  hesitant  voice 
became  commanding  and  beautiful,  typical  of  his  power  to 
carry  people  with  him  on  the  tide  of  noble  emotion.  This 
power  was  appreciated  and  nurtured  by  the  emperor  and  his 
prime  minister,  who  perceived  its  value  in  their  plans  to 
unite  and  regenerate  the  empire,  and  to  maintain  Rome  and 
Italy  as  its  sacred  center.  Virgil,  who  never  held  an  office  or 
fought  a  battle,  was  passionately  and  creatively  a  patriot. 
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Within  this  dreamer  burned  a  flame  which  could  set  on  fire 
a  nation  of  administrators  and  soldiers. 

His  patriotism  was  that  of  the  idealist.  He  did  not  identify 
efficiency  with  civilization,  might  with  right,  or  sovereignty 
with  blessedness.  His  love  for  Rome  never  blinded  him  to 
the  dangers  which  threatened  her  spiritual  integrity.  Free 
himself  from  many  of  the  ordinary  passions  of  men,  he 
could  see  the  enslavement  of  the  masters  of  the  material 
world — domini  rerum — to  ambition,  lust,  and  greed.  Their 
restlessness  saddened  him  as  twenty  years  earlier  it  had  sad- 
dened Lucretius.  The  older  poet,  surveying  his  generation 
from  the  watch-tower  of  a  loftier  intellect,  implored  his 
countrymen,  blind  in  mind  and  sick  in  heart,  to  turn  for 
light  and  healing  to  the  truths  of  science.  The  younger  poet, 
understanding  the  Italians  better,  and  the  economic  connec- 
tion of  all  classes  with  an  agricultural  life,  urged  his  con- 
temporaries to  come  back  to  the  land  for  purification  as  well 
as  for  sustenance,  to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  gods  of  na- 
ture, to  find  in  the  details  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  raising 
fruit  and  cattle  a  renewal  of  spiritual  grace.  In  this  he  was 
a  patriot  as  much  as  a  philosopher.  "The  old  connection," 
says  an  owner  of  estates  in  modern  Italy,  "between  the  love 
of  the  land  and  the  love  of  our  land,  which  is  so  near  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  which  yet  is  so  far  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  town-bred  or  nomadic  politicians  who  are  inclined  to 
claim  a  monopoly  of  the  patriotism  of  the  twentieth  century, 
was  to  Virgil  an  absolutely  real  fact." 
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But  if  Virgil's  patriotism  was  idealistic,  it  was  also  pro- 
gressive. The  agricultural  Georgics  were  published  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  A  few  years  later  Octavian 
assumed  his  august  title  and  Roman  imperialism  was  in  full 
swing.  Virgil,  grateful  for  the  "golden  age"  restored  to  Italy 
by  Augustus  Caesar,  was  also  stirred  by  the  extension  of  the 
same  beneficence  beyond  Garamantian  and  Indian,  through 
Caspian  realms  and  Maeotian  land.  English  poets  praise 
"England  Imperatrix"  by  heaping  up  in  their  verses  strange 
names  of  unknown  places.  Kandahar  and  Ispahan,  Cabool 
and  Samarcand  have  heard 

The  measured  roll  of  English  drums, 

Virgil  felt  the  same  pride  in  far-flung  dominion.  Caesar 
coming  home  to  consecrate  to  the  gods  of  Italy  the  offerings 
of  all  nations  seemed  to  him  a  godlike  figure.  He  boasted 
that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Rhine  and  the  Araxes  submitted 
to  Roman  bridges.  He  pictured  Africans  and  Leleges,  Cari- 
ans  and  Gelonians,  Morini  and  Dahae  moving  in  a  long 
procession  behind  the  Roman  emperor — strange  peoples, 
speaking  strange  languages,  wearing  strange  armor,  brought 
under  the  sway  of  Rome  who  could  give  them  a  language, 
government,  and  culture  far  superior  to  their  own. 

But  if  Virgil's  pride  embraced  more,  so  also  did  his  fears. 

Was  the  empire  invincible  against  spiritual  dangers?  Was 

power  to  breed  injustice  ?  Was  wealth  to  breed  corruption  ? 

As  Virgil  grew  older  and  his  own  peasant  youth  slipped 
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further  behind  him,  he  saw  more  deeply  into  life.  This 
greater  Rome  the  rural  gods  could  not  save.  Rather,  in  her- 
self lay  the  seed  of  regeneration.  Virgil  came  to  believe  that, 
if  only  men  could  be  brought  back  to  a  reverence  for  the 
early  strength,  for  the  gravity  and  constancy  and  dignity  of 
the  Roman  character  which  had  made  Rome  what  she  was, 
they  would  work  more  wisely  and  more  ardently  for  her 
future  greatness.  He  felt  that  to  arouse  Romans  to  an  en- 
thusiasm for  their  past,  as  it  was  pictured  in  ancient  legends 
which  represented  their  city  as  predestined  by  the  divine 
will  to  become  great,  would  be  to  arouse  them  to  a  desire 
for  true  national  glory.  All  this  was  in  his  mind  when  Au- 
gustus suggested  to  him  that  he  should  write  an  epic,  after 
Homer's  model,  about  the  founding  of  Rome.  The  emperor 
regarded  poetry  as  a  force  to  harness  to  his  own  task,  at 
once  political  and  moral,  of  empire-building,  as  a  means  of 
arousing  loyalty  to  the  new  order.  The  poet  undertook  the 
work  with  the  idealist's  hope  that  he  might  help  to  make 
the  new  order  worthy  of  loyalty. 

Such  was  the  inception  of  the  iEneid,  upon  which  Virgil 
spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  upon  which  he  was 
working  when  he  died.  The  collection  of  material  was  in  it- 
self a  heavy  burden,  and  Virgil  composed  very  slowly,  going 
over  his  lines,  as  he  said  himself,  like  a  bear  licking  her  cubs 
into  shapeliness.  For  subject  matter  he  used  the  familiar 
story  of  ^Eneas,  the  Trojan  refugee,  who  after  long  wander- 
ings sailed  up  the  Tiber,  conquered  the  early  dwellers  on 
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Italian  soil,  and  founded  a  royal  line  from  which,  by  the 
aid  of  Mars  himself,  sprang  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  build- 
ers of  the  walls  of  Rome.  Through  the  medium  of  iEneas's 
adventures  and  battles  and  the  disasters  of  his  enemies,  Vir- 
gil could  portray  the  stupendous  historical  fact  of  Rome 
rising  into  being  above  the  debris  of  forgotten  peoples. 

This  method,  common  to  poets,  of  embodying  nations 
and  races  in  a  few  men  and  women  brings  into  prominence 
a  specific  Virgilian  quality.  For  men  and  women  Virgil,  in 
his  maturity,  had  the  deepest  pity.  His  humaneness  antici- 
pated that  of  Christianity,  but  was  based  on  a  very  different 
theory  of  the  place  of  humanity.  He  saw  men,  not  as  chil- 
dren of  God  but  as  puppets  of  Fate;  from  Priam,  once  the 
sovereign  lord  of  Asia,  now  a  body  without  a  name,  to  the 
helmsman  Palinurus,  victim  of  faith  in  the  calm  of  sea  and 
sky,  a  naked  corpse  on  a  strand  unknown.  iEneas  himself  is 
only  a  weary  traveler  pushed  on  by  destiny  to  an  appointed 
goal.  Regarded  as  a  hero  with  personal  volitions  he  would 
often  enough  cut  a  sorry  figure,  but  as  the  man  of  destiny, 
submitting  to  sorrows  that  Rome  may  exist,  there  is  about 
him  a  certain  regal  sadness.  From  the  day  Troy  fell  and  the 
omens  singled  him  out  as  the  guide  to  a  new  kingdom,  his 
personal  wishes  were  of  no  account. 

This  was  made  clear  to  him  by  his  wife  Creusa,  the  first 
victim  of  his  fate.  When,  after  he  had  lost  her,  he  was  stum- 
bling by  night  through  the  streets  of  the  ruined  city,  seeking 
her  at  every  corner,  piteously  calling  her  name  again  and 
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again,  her  ghost  appeared  to  him  and  said : *  "Whence  this 
strange  pleasure  in  indulging  frantic  grief,  my  darling  hus- 
band? It  is  not  without  Heaven's  will  that  these  things  are 
happening;  that  you  should  carry  your  Creusa  with  you  on 
your  journey  is  forbidden  by  fate,  forbidden  by  the  mighty 
ruler  of  Heaven  above.  You  have  long  years  of  exile,  a  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  to  traverse  and  then  you  will  arrive  at  the 
land  of  Hesperia,  where  Tiber,  Lydia's  river,  rolls  his  gentle 
volumes  through  rich  and  cultured  plains.  There  you  have 
a  smiling  future,  a  kingdom  and  a  royal  bride  waiting  your 
coming.  Dry  your  eyes  for  Creusa,  your  heart's  choice 
though  she  be."  He  tried  to  embrace  her,  but  three  times  the 
phantom  escaped  the  hands  that  caught  at  it  in  vain — im- 
palpable as  the  wind,  fleeting  as  the  wings  of  sleep. 

The  night  ended  and,  as  the  morning  star  was  rising  over 
Mount  Ida,  iEneas  found  himself,  like  some  Serbian  leader 
of  today,  at  the  head  of  an  army  mustered  for  exile,  a  crowd 
of  the  wretched.  Their  wanderings,  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, lacked  the  intrepid  joyousness  of  voluntary  pioneer- 
ing. Once,  when  they  were  forced  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  a  homelike  town  on  the  coast  of  Epirus  where 
Helenus,  a  son  of  Priam,  and  Andromache,  fortunate  to 
have  married  again  a  man  of  her  own  race,  had  recon- 
structed a  miniature  Troy,  he  said  sadly  to  the  royal  pair: 
"Live  long  and  happily,  as  those  should  for  whom  the  book 

1  The  translations  and  paraphrases  of  Virgil  in  this  article  are  taken  from  the 
classic  prose  translation  by  John  Conington. 
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of  fortune  is  closed.  We,  alas,  are  still  called  to  turn  page 
after  page.  You  have  now  your  rest;  you  have  no  expanse 
of  sea  to  plough,  no  Italian  fields  to  chase,  still  retiring  as 
you  advance.  Your  eyes  look  upon  a  copy  of  the  old 
Xanthus,  upon  a  Troy  which  your  own  hands  have  made." 
Carthage  too  became  a  fair  halting  place,  with  its  gifts  of 
luxurious  ease  and  enthralling  passion.  But  Jove  forced  the 
loiterer  on  as  one  who  should  govern  Italy — Italy  with  its 
brood  of  unborn  empires  and  the  war-cry  bursting  from  its 
heart.  Away  with  him  to  sea!  rang  the  Almighty's  voice. 
Sicily  tempted  him  to  end  his  labors.  But  Athena  inspired 
an  old  counselor  to  remind  him:  "Be  it  ours  to  follow  as 
Fate  pulls  us  to  and  fro;  come  what  may,  there  is  no  con- 
quering fortune  but  by  endurance." 
But  it  is  not  only  iEneas  who  must  suffer — 

Tantae  molls  erat  Romanam  condere  gentem. 

The  price  of  Rome's  foundation  was  heavy  not  only  for  the 
hero  but  for  everybody  in  his  path,  and  it  is  in  this  portrayal 
of  the  toll  exacted  from  others  that  Virgil  is  most  wistful 
and  tender.  He  never  questioned  the  ethical  precedence  of 
iEneas's  task,  but  he  was  forever  reckoning  up  the  cost. 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  scorned  the  warfare  of  the  iEneid 
as  much  as  he  admired  that  of  the  Iliad.  Virgil,  it  is  true, 
describes  war  with  horror  instead  of  with  joy,  looking  away 
"from  the  battle  to  untilled  fields,  to  funeral  pyres  and 
nameless  graves,  to  lonely  parents  at  their  prayers."  In  this, 
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for  all  his  inferiority  to  Homer  as  a  poet,  he  must  appeal  to 
the  tortured  conscience  of  our  own  age. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  individuals  through  whose  ex- 
perience the  poet  points  his  universal  moral.  The  story  of 
Dido  is  too  familiar  to  be  mentioned,  but  its  very  familiarity 
drives  home  Virgil's  power  to  arouse  pity  for  the  other  side. 
Thanks  to  the  poet  himself,  the  sympathy  of  the  world  has 
always  been  with  the  Carthaginian  queen,  whose  life  passed 
out  upon  the  wind  that  sped  the  conquering  hero  towards 
Rome.  But  the  same  power,  in  slighter  episodes,  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  less  familiar  half  of  the  iEneid,  the  tale  of  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  Here  are  peaceful  peoples,  tilling  the  soil, 
marrying,  making  friendly  alliances.  The  man  of  destiny 
arrives,  and  old  king  and  queen,  young  prince  and  princess, 
and  their  obedient  peoples  enter  upon  strange  sorrows. 
Lavinia,  a  girl  with  a  face  like  a  bed  of  lilies  and  roses,  the 
destined  mother  of  iEneas's  new  sons,  is  first  elected  by  the 
omens  of  Heaven.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  Latinus,  who 
has  been  ruling  Latium  through  many  calm  years  of  peace, 
and  is  betrothed  to  Turnus  the  handsome  prince  of  Rutulia. 
On  a  certain  fateful  morning  at  daybreak,  when  the  sea  is 
reddening  under  the  early  sun  and  the  birds  are  beginning 
to  sing,  the  Trojans  sail  up  the  Tiber  and  land  on  the  Latian 
coast.  On  this  same  morning  the  king's  daughter,  standing 
in  maiden  purity  beside  her  father,  is  lighting  the  fires  on 
the  altars  of  the  palace.  Suddenly  she  is  seen  to  "catch  the 
fire  with  her  long  tresses,  all  her  headgear  consuming  in 
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the  crackling  flame,  her  queenly  hair,  her  jeweled  coronal 
all  ablaze,  till  at  last  she  is  wrapt  in  smoke  and  yellow  glare 
and  scatters  the  firegod's  sparks  the  whole  palace  through." 
Everyone  is  horrified.  Wise  men  are  consulted.  The  king  is 
told  to  reject  home-bred  marriage  for  the  princess  and  to 
look  for  her  consort  among  "men  from  a  far  country,  now 
on  their  way,  men  whose  posterity  shall  one  day  look  down 
to  see  under  their  feet  the  whole  world,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
revolving  beneath  them  and  wielded  by  their  control." 

The  Trojans,  on  their  arrival,  are  innocent  of  hostile  de- 
signs. They  ask  only  for  their  country's  gods  a  narrow  rest- 
ing place,  the  harmless  privilege  of  the  coast,  and  the  com- 
mon liberty  of  water  and  air.  Latinus  as  peacefully  welcomes 
them  and  freely  offers  his  daughter  to  the  chosen  one  of 
destiny.  But  not  so  easy  was  the  union  of  East  and  West  and 
the  origin  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  Implacable  Juno,  the  in- 
strument of  Fate,  instigates  Turnus  to  fight  for  his  bride, 
sets  Lavinia's  mother,  whose  sympathy  is  with  the  young 
prince,  against  her  husband,  and,  as  a  spark  to  light  the 
larger  conflict,  originates  a  bloody  quarrel  between  a  few 
Trojans,  hunting  game  for  food  among  the  hills,  and  Latian 
shepherds.  These  hurry  back  to  town  with  their  dead  and 
wounded.  Latinus's  people  storm  his  palace  door,  clamoring 
for  an  atrocious  war.  "'Alas!'  exclaims  the  good  sire,  'shat- 
tered are  we  by  destiny,  and  whirled  before  the  storm.  On 
you  will  come  the  reckoning,  and  your  impious  blood  will 
pay  it,  my  wretched  children.  You,  Turnus,  you  will  be  met 
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by  your  crime  and  its  fearful  vengeances,  in  a  day  when  it 
will  be  too  late  to  pray  to  Heaven.  For  me,  my  rest  is  as- 
sured; my  ship  is  just  dropping  into  port;  it  is  but  of  a  happy 
departure  that  I  am  robbed.'  No  more  he  spoke,  but  shut 
himself  in  an  inner  chamber,  and  let  the  reins  of  empire 

go-" 

From  this  point  on,  through  the  remaining  five  books  of 
the  i£neid,  battles  rage,  victory  leaning  now  to  one  side, 
now  to  the  other,  but  always  paid  for  in  coin  of  human 
misery.  Those  who  fight  for  iEneas  die  and  leave  tears  for 
those  who  love  them.  "Down  falls  Euryalus  in  death;  over 
his  beauteous  limbs  gushes  the  blood,  and  his  powerless  neck 
sinks  on  his  shoulders;  as  when  a  purple  flower,  severed  by 
the  plough,  pines  in  death,  or  poppies  with  faint  neck  droop 
the  head,  when  rain  has  chanced  to  weigh  them  down."  The 
boy's  mother  was  in  the  house  spinning  when  the  news  of 
his  death  reached  her.  Crazed  with  grief  she  rushed  out  and 
made  for  the  battle-line,  "her  wail  shaking  every  heart  to  its 
centre."  Two  soldiers  had  to  lay  gentle  hold  on  her  and 
carry  her  back  in  their  arms. 

The  same  fate  befalls  the  only  allies  of  ^neas,  Evander, 
king  of  Pallanteum  (the  future  site  of  Rome)  and  his  son 
Pallas.  But  the  Virgilian  pathos  reaches  its  height  in  describ- 
ing the  deaths  of  the  enemies  of  iEneas.  Turnus  had  as  an 
ally  a  young  Volscian  princess,  Camilla,  a  maiden-warrior 
dedicated  in  babyhood  to  Diana  and  reared  in  lonely  moun- 
tains by  an  exiled  father.  Free  and  pure,  tameless  and  proud, 
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she  is  the  loveliest  figure  in  the  iEneid,  incarnating,  it  may 
well  be,  the  "ideal  and  inward  dream"  of  the  poet  whose 
own  virginal  character  was  a  byword  among  his  contem- 
poraries. At  any  rate,  his  touch  is  nowhere  more  exquisite 
than  in  portraying  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  to  the  struggle  of 
the  Italian  peoples  against  the  power  of  Rome.  She  fights 
magnificently  and  long,  but  at  last  a  Trojan  drives  his 
weapon  beneath  her  breast. 

Finally,  Turnus  is  left  for  ^neas's  own  spear.  Old  Latinus 
has  emerged  to  consider  terms  of  peace  for  his  people,  and 
the  fresh-made  graves  before  his  eyes  tell  him  plainly,  if  he 
has  doubted  it,  that  ^neas  is  "the  man  of  destiny,  borne  on 
by  Heaven's  manifest  will."  The  Latin  people,  revolting 
against  their  own  suffering,  urge  that  Turnus  of  Rutulia 
alone  is  challenged  by  the  foe.  Mothers  and  their  sons' 
brides,  sisters  and  little  children  call  down  curses  on  the 
war  and  on  Turnus's  bridal  rites.  Men  begin  to  mutter  that 
they  have  looked  on  corpses  enough,  have  left  leagues 
enough  of  land  unpeopled,  and  refuse  longer  for  the  sake 
of  a  prince's  ambition  to  lie  weltering  on  the  plain,  a  herd 
unburied  and  unwept.  Turnus  violently  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge. "For  me  alone  i£neas  calls!"  becomes  his  battle  cry. 
The  imperial  epic  ends  with  his  death.  Smitten  to  earth  he 
admits  defeat,  and  asks  for  life  only  for  the  sake  of  his  father 
who  loves  him  as  much  as  Anchises  had  once  loved  the 
conqueror.  iEneas  is  stirred  by  a  momentary  pity,  but 
catches  sight  of  the  belt  of  Pallas,  whom  Turnus  had  not 
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spared  to  another  old  father.  The  spirit  of  revenge  seizes 
him,  he  plunges  the  spear  into  the  fallen  man's  breast.  The 
body  grows  cold  and  still.  The  soul  flies  groaning  to  the 
shades.  The  road  to  Rome  lies  open. 

The  iEneid  was  not  regarded  by  its  author  as  finished. 
He  had  meant  to  spend  three  more  years  on  it  after  a  jour- 
ney to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  countries  rich  in  historical 
and  literary  inspiration,  but  a  fever  caught  at  Megara  ended 
all  his  plans.  He  lived  to  get  back  to  Brindisi  and  there  died. 
During  the  last  days  of  his  illness  he  was  tormented  by  the 
fear  that  after  his  death  his  poem  would  be  published  un- 
finished, unrevised.  He  wanted  to  burn  the  manuscript  him- 
self but  no  one  would  bring  it  to  him,  and  he  could  not  rise 
from  bed.  All  he  could  do  was  to  send  to  the  two  friends 
whom  he  made  his  literary  executors  a  solemn  injunction 
to  burn  any  unfinished  work.  In  his  last  hours  he  showed 
that  "passionate  desire  of  unattainable  perfection"  which 
had  pervaded  both  his  art  and  his  life.  But  after  his  death 
his  wish  was  of  no  avail  against  Augustus's  command  that 
the  iEneid  be  published. 

Its  immediate  success  among  all  classes  in  Rome,  and  its 
canonization  by  later  generations  are  dramatic  facts,  but  we 
are  more  concerned  here  with  the  question  of  what  Virgil 
might  have  done  to  it,  had  he  been  able  to  give  three  more 
years  to  its  perfecting.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  philo- 
sophical thought,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
planned  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life,  after  the  completion 
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of  the  iEneid,  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  It  is,  therefore,  at 
least  possible  that,  in  rendering  his  own  final  judgment  on 
a  piece  of  work  which  had  been  growing  from  year  to  year, 
he  would  have  demanded  of  himself  a  clearer  principle,  a 
sterner  ethical  certainty.  Taking  the  poem  as  it  stands,  we 
are  often  tempted  to  think  that  the  subject  ran  away  with 
him,  giving  rise  to  emotions  which  contradicted  his  reason. 
If  he  could  have  ruthlessly  surveyed  the  result,  he  might 
have  brought  to  a  finish  within  himself  the  struggle  between 
his  love  for  his  own  nation  and  his  sympathy  for  all  nations. 
As  it  is,  nothing  so  unites  him  with  the  modern  and  so 
separates  him  from  the  classical  world  as  his  tendency  to 
lose  his  way  among  conflicting  truths.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  would  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  (the 
most  un-Hellenic  of  the  great  interpreters  of  Hellenism) 
that,  above  all,  we  must  remember  "to  walk  gently  in  a 
world  where  the  lights  are  dim  and  the  very  stars  wander." 
If,  however,  he  had  lived  longer,  Virgil  might  have 
thought  himself  out  of  such  a  world  as  this  into  one  lighted 
by  steady  beacons.  Some  of  us,  in  spite  of  our  modernity, 
believe  that  the  trouble  is  with  our  eyes,  not  with  our  lights, 
and  that  with  patience  we  may  yet  discover  the  bright  and 
guiding  truth  in  this  problem  of  patriotism.  Therefore  it  is 
interesting  to  search  in  Virgil  for  hints  of  the  road  which, 
in  a  similar  quest,  he  might  have  followed.  It  is  practically 
inconceivable  that  he,  a  Roman,  could  ever  have  reached 
the  rejection  of  militant  patriotism  laid  bare  not  long  ago 
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in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  by  a  man  who,  after  the  Darda- 
nelles campaign,  resigned  from  the  British  merchant  ma- 
rine. "No  power  on  earth,"  he  says,  "could  have  forced  me 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  again 
after  what  I  saw  and  felt.  Whether  my  country  is  right  or 
wrong  in  the  cause  of  the  war,  I  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  to  see  countless  thousands  of  its  best  youth  slaugh- 
tered in  such  cruel  ways."  Virgil  would  far  more  swiftly 
have  understood  the  English  poet  who  went  to  the  Darda- 
nelles thanking  God  "Who  has  matched  us  with  His  hour," 
and  who  died  there  leaving  to  his  friends  a  soldier's  message. 
And  yet  the  Roman  poet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  oppressed 
by  the  slaughter  of  youth  which  was  involved  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  nation  that  his  poem  of  imperial  glorification  is 
shot  through  with  the  tragic  question :  Is  it  worth  the  price  ? 
The  path  to  his  possible  answer  lay  through  his  faith  in  the 
power  of  Rome  to  save  the  world.  This  faith  was  not  tested 
by  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian.  In  Virgil's  lifetime  the  Romans 
seemed  really  to  be  spreading  peace  and  order  throughout 
the  nations,  an  accomplishment  as  beneficial  for  humanity, 
he  felt,  as  the  sculpture  or  literature  or  science  of  the  Greeks. 
No  German  is  more  convinced  of  the  "Ideal,  Mission,  Des- 
tiny" of  his  own  people  than  Virgil  was  of  Rome's.  But 
quite  un-German  was  his  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
civilization  which  must  be  forced  upon  other  peoples.  The 
empire  won  his  deep  allegiance,  not  because  it  was  powerful 
and  efficient  in  all  phases  of  life,  but  because  it  promised  to 
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mankind  a  fresh  age  of  gold  when  love  of  power  and  wealth 
should  disappear  and  once  more  justice  and  simplicity  and 
tranquillity  should  possess  the  earth. 

Virgil's  patriotism,  expressed  through  the  all-conquering 
medium  of  perfect  language,  made  him  par  excellence  "the 
poet"  of  his  age.  But  because  his  patriotism  was  "haunted 
by  the  spiritual  presences  of  absent  things"  he  has  outlived 
the  Roman  eagles  and  the  Capitol — 

Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows,  \ings  and  realms 
that  pass  to  rise  no  more. 

These  spiritual  presences  were  more  real  than  the  "vision  of 
awful  shapes,  mighty  presences  of  gods  arrayed  against 
Troy"  which  Virgil  drew  out  of  Greek  mythology,  more 
real  than  the  belief  in  Fate  which  he  breathed  in  from  the 
Italian  air.  In  one  brief  Platonic  passage  the  poet  reveals  his 
better  hope.  In  the  world  of  the  dead,  beyond  Rome  and 
her  necessities,  Anchises  tells  JEneas  that  within  man  there 
is  a  fiery  glow,  a  heavenly  nature,  a  struggling  against  the 
clogs  of  corrupting  flesh.  The  lapse  of  ages  will  cleanse  the 
ingrained  blot  and  leave  a  residue  of  heavenly  intelligence. 
But  even  in  the  speaking  Virgil  falters.  Anchises  sends  his 
son  up  to  his  earthly  quest  through  the  gate  of  ivory,  as  if 
the  dream  of  a  spiritual  presence  were,  after  all,  probably 
false. 

And  yet  could  Virgil  know  of  our  uncertainty,  no  one 
would  be  more  amazed.  The  early  church  had  a  charming 
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story  that  St.  Paul  once  stood  by  the  poet's  tomb,  at  Posi- 
lippo,  and  exclaimed:  "What  a  Christian  I  could  have  made 
of  you,  had  I  found  you  earlier!"  His  imagined  words  were 
sung  for  many  centuries  at  Mantua  in  the  mass  of  St.  Paul: 

Quern  te,  inquit,  reddidissem, 
Si  te  prius  invenissem, 
Poetarum  maxime. 

And  indeed,  if  Virgil  had  lived  only  two  generations  later, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  become  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  house  that  Paul  hired  in  Rome.  Obscure  as  the  little 
sect  called  Christians  was,  its  message  had  already  reached 
some  among  the  upper  classes,  and  the  peasant-born  poet 
might  easily  have  been  among  the  first  to  believe  that  ob- 
scurity cast  no  discredit  upon  a  new  truth.  In  Nero's  time 
he  would  have  been  seeking  light  with  agony  of  spirit.  Im- 
perialism had  proved  as  incapable  as  republicanism  of  estab- 
lishing peace  and  good  will  on  earth.  A  Roman  who 
thought  more  profoundly  than  Virgil  and  who  had  watched 
the  growth  of  the  empire  once  declared  that  the  same  anger 
of  heaven,  the  same  human  passions,  the  same  criminal  mo- 
tives, drove  men  into  discord. 

In  the  emperor's  Rome,  Virgil  would  have  found  no  hope 
on  which  to  feed  his  soul.  But  in  Paul's  house,  he  could  have 
listened  to  a  scholar  and  thinker  preaching  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  teaching  "those  things  which  concern  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence,"  and  heard  men  from  the 
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street  talking  of  a  love  and  pity  so  impassioned  that  they 
must  become  creative.  Could  not  this  new  religion,  he  would 
have  questioned,  cleanse  the  human  heart,  and  at  last  in 
national  life  (to  which  these  Christians,  insisting  that  the 
established  order  was  soon  to  end,  seemed  curiously  indiffer- 
ent) create  righteousness  at  home,  good  will  abroad  ?  Could 
it  not  infuse  patriotism,  a  virtue  close  to  the  hearts  of  most 
men,  with  a  heavenly  intelligence  which  should  perceive 
that  all  nations  are  but  members  of  one  body  ?  He  had  him- 
self deeply  pitied  both  conqueror  and  conquered — equal  vic- 
tims of  the  old  idea  of  world  domination — and  had  yearned 
for  a  fresh  age  of  thought.  How  fervently  would  he  have 
welcomed  the  invincible  certainty  of  Paul  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us!  But,  unlike  Paul,  more 
like  ourselves,  he  would  have  hoped  that  the  revelation 
might  take  place  within  the  actual  world,  if  men  would 
but  be  willing  to  lift  their  eyes  to  "the  pattern  that  is  laid 
up  in  heaven  for  him  who  wills  to  see  and,  seeing,  so  to 
plant  his  dwelling."  And  yet  he  and  Paul  could  not  have 
quarreled.  With  a  smile  both  idealists  would  have  remem- 
bered Plato's  conclusion  that  the  question  of  the  present  or 
future  existence  of  the  ideal  state  on  earth  is  quite  unim- 
portant, for  in  any  case  the  man  of  understanding  will  adopt 
"the  practices  of  such  a  city  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of 
every  other." 
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I  pick  up  the  morning  paper  and  read  that  my  friend's 
house  in  Athens  is  besieged  by  the  royalists  because  her 
brother  is  a  Venizelist:  he  has  escaped  and  taken  refuge 
with  the  American  Legation.  The  house — as  many  besides 
myself  will  remember — stands  opposite  Hadrian's  Gate, 
within  the  "city  of  Theseus,"  that  portion  of  Athens  which 
even  to  the  Roman  Emperor  seemed  venerable  and  ador- 
able. The  street  on  which  the  hospitable  door  opens  points 
the  way  to  the  Acropolis.  Within  the  door  is  a  little  court- 
yard on  which,  in  almost  ancient  fashion,  the  various  rooms 
open.  When  I  first  visited  my  friend,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  quivering  with  youth  and  enthusiasms,  I  used  to  come 
out  from  my  bedroom  at  night  to  stand  on  the  balcony 
above  the  courtyard  and  look  up,  in  the  moonlit  solitude, 
to  the  southern,  broken  columns  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  thought  that  now  this  house  is  in  danger  from  the 
supporters  of  a  foreign  king,  who,  at  the  behest  of  a  Hohen- 
zollern,  has  betrayed  the  Greek  democracy,  fills  me  with 
emotion.  I  am  frightened  and  grieved  by  the  peril  besetting 
my  friends,  angered  and  depressed  by  the  catastrophe  which 
threatens  the  soul  of  their  country. 
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Discord,  Mace  don,  and  Rome 
And  lastly  thou! 

But  the  Turk  was  not  the  last,  if  the  Prussian  is  to  dictate 
the  overthrow  of  Venizelos  and  turn  into  "ashes,  wrecks, 
oblivion"  the  slowly  maturing  fruits  of  that  liberty  for  which 
Shelley  sang  and  Byron  died. 

The  morning  mail  brings  me  a  letter  from  an  American 
who  is  still  patiently  excavating  in  Greece.  The  peasant  in 
whose  house  he  is  living  had  just  explained  to  him  the  pres- 
ent apparent  confusion.  "The  King  and  Venizelos" — the 
phrasing  is  the  archeologist's — "have  made  a  pact,  one  to 
support  the  Allies,  the  other  to  please  Germany;  they  will 
continue  to  be  at  daggers  drawn  until  it  is  perfectly  clear 
to  both  in  agreement  which  side  is  to  win  the  war,  where- 
upon one  of  them  will  go  over  to  the  other's  camp  and  to- 
gether they  will  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  defeated 
armies  and  win  a  great  place  for  Greece  in  the  world." 

I  find  myself  smiling  at  the  landlord's  notion  of  the 
shrewdness  of  his  own  people  and  the  blindness  of  for- 
eigners, and  touched,  in  spite  of  myself,  by  his  success  in 
keeping  an  unspoiled  faith  in  a  king  who  only  a  few  years 
ago  led  the  Greek  army  to  victory  and  a  statesman  who  has 
led  Greek  minds  to  the  noble  vision  of  a  regenerated  democ- 
racy. 

My  rage,  seemingly  so  ungovernable,  begins  to  seek 
bounds.  I  have  been  feeling  that  I  never  wish  to  set  foot 
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again  in  a  self-betrayed  Athens.  But  now  there  flash  upon 
my  inward  eye  the  places  which  my  friend  and  I  often  vis- 
ited together,  walking  out  from  her  house  into  the  Attic 
plain.  Except  when  you  walk  southward,  straight  toward 
the  sea, — the  bright  green,  or  blackish  purple,  the  turquoise 
or  foamy  blue  gulf  of  the  i£gean, — you  face  in  any  direc- 
tion some  one  of  the  mountains  of  Attica.  Here  is  Pentelicon, 
its  deep  purple  cut  into  by  the  white  quarries  and  by  vivid 
patches  of  red,  upturned  soil;  here,  the  slopes  of  Parnes,  so 
lately  devastated  by  fire,  so  rich  when  I  last  saw  them  in 
pines  and  plane  trees,  poplars  and  oaks  and  cypresses;  and 
here,  in  a  long  line  stretching  north  and  south,  lies  Hymet- 
tus.  When  the  sky  is  dull,  its  whole  substance,  with  the  stark 
rocks  revealed,  looks  gray  and  cold  and  hard,  and  yet  su- 
perbly modeled.  When  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  air  is 
clear,  dark  purple  shadows  cover  the  mountain,  marking 
out  its  folds  and  slightest  ravines.  And  when  there  is  a  haze, 
a  delicate  veil  of  blue  hides  all  the  rocks  and  depressions, 
and  modeling  gives  way  to  color.  Sometimes  wet  clouds 
cling  to  the  summit  and  creep  down  over  the  side  in  thin 
gray  fog.  There  are  dark  days  in  Athens,  when  in  embattled 
array  clouds  hang  low  over  Hymettus,  Pentelicon,  and 
Parnes.  Then  it  is  not  possible  to  discern  beyond  the  Attic 
borders  the  god-haunted  ridges  of  Cithasron  and  Helicon. 

The  plain,  where  one  is  walking,  is  almost  as  barren  as 
the  Spartans  left  it  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  My  friend 
tells  me,  with  frank  contempt,  of  Sophia's  desire  to  cover  it 
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with  fruit  trees  in  German  abundance  and  orderliness.  At 
present  only  pink  and  white  almond  blossoms  in  the  spring 
mingle  with  the  gray-green  olives,  the  black-green  cypresses 
and  yellow-green  pines.  In  the  winter  the  plane  and  beech 
trees  carry  pale  gold  leaves.  When  the  winter  passes  wild 
flowers  begin  to  appear.  A  rare  green  field  is  turned  into 
shadowy  blue  by  speedwell.  Up  on  the  Acropolis  poppies 
and  mallows,  daisies  and  pale  lilac  blossoms  creep  out 
among  the  ruins.  Anemones  grow  everywhere,  sometimes 
close  to  clumps  of  asphodel.  And  on  the  sides  of  Parnes, 
among  the  rocks  and  rough  shrubs,  we  used  to  pick  cow- 
slips and  crocuses  and  cyclamens.  Only  at  well-watered 
Cephissia  can  nature  become  properly  efficient,  producing 
the  vegetables  and  garden  flowers  which  are  sold  in  Athens. 
Near  the  sophisticated  Parisian  city,  in  any  direction, 
shepherds  and  their  flocks  abound.  Often  a  woman,  dressed 
in  dull  blue,  leans  against  a  tree  and  spins  while  she  keeps 
an  eye  on  her  goats.  One  afternoon,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  we  followed  a  gray-haired  old  peasant  as  he  was 
taking  his  donkey  home  from  a  day's  marketing  in  Athens. 
He  courteously  accepted  a  cigarette  from  our  man,  and  the 
two  smoked  and  talked  together  along  the  highway.  In  his 
little  village  we  found  the  streets  peppered  with  children, 
and  with  women  who  gossiped  at  the  corners  as  they  plied 
the  distaff  or  held  the  latest  baby.  The  men  were  housing 
the  sheep  which  had  been  pastured  on  Hymettus,  and  feed- 
ing the  donkeys  which  had  busily  carried  burdens  all  day 
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long.  One  of  the  patient  little  beasts  was  rolling  over  and 
over,  in  an  ecstasy  of  freedom,  on  a  heap  of  straw  in  front 
of  his  master's  hut.  Everyone  wished  us  a  "beautiful  eve- 
ning," and  everyone  in  doing  it  wore  a  happy  air,  except 
one  old,  old  woman  whose  face  was  too  set  in  sorrow  to 
change,  as  she  bowed  gravely  and  spoke  the  words  with 
exquisite  courtesy.  From  the  outer  corners  of  the  village 
streets  we  could  look  toward  the  Gulf  of  iEgina;  from  the 
inner  corners  we  could  see  the  near  foothills  of  Hymettus. 
We  loitered  in  the  primitive  one-roomed  tavern  for  the  ex- 
cellent Turkish  coffee  obtainable  anywhere  in  Greece,  and 
as  we  came  out,  just  as  we  opened  the  door,  we  saw,  across 
the  plain,  the  Acropolis,  silvery  gray  in  the  late  gray  after- 
noon, aloof  and  still,  rapt  from  all  commerce  with  our  kind. 
My  last  walk  with  my  friend  led  us  out  from  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  clouds  were  gathering  and 
sinking  upon  Hymettus,  a  fresh  wind  blew  from  the  sea. 
We  made  our  way  across  the  plain  to  a  hillock  which  is  the 
private  burying-place  of  friends  of  my  friend.  The  graves 
lie  about  a  tiny  chapel  erected  for  prayers.  We  sat  in  its  open 
porch  and  looked  out  beyond  Piraeus  to  the  noble  hills  of 
Salamis.  The  gulf  was  very  green.  In  our  talk  we  drifted 
from  Salamis  to  Shelley,  from  the  war  of  independence  to 
the  modern  political  situation.  Venizelos,  the  man  from 
Crete,  had  just  been  elected  prime  minister.  King  George, 
respected  and  shrewd,  was  holding  on  to  his  throne,  al- 
though his  sons  had  been  removed  from  the  army.  Constan- 
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tine,  the  Crown  Prince,  in  civilian  clothes,  and  Sophia,  un- 
panoplied,  if  unchastened,  were  appearing  at  lectures  in  the 
German  archeological  school  and  climbing  the  Acropolis 
with  the  rest  of  us  to  hear  the  great  Dorpfeld  expound  the 
architecture  of  the  Propylaea.  How  little  we  foresaw  the 
events  close  upon  us — the  Balkan  War,  the  recall  of  the 
royal  princes  to  military  commands,  the  assassination  of 
George  and  the  enthronement  of  Constantine  as  king  and 
popular  hero  in  one! 

The  wind  grew  cold  and  we  rose  and  walked  around  to 
the  side  of  the  chapel  from  which  we  could  see  the  Acropo- 
lis. I  reminded  my  friend  of  the  night  of  our  youth,  twenty 
years  before,  when  we  had  sat  in  the  moonlight  on  the  steps 
of  the  Parthenon  and  she,  the  Athenian-born,  had  shocked 
me,  the  passionate  pilgrim,  by  wishing  she  were  in  Florence. 

"That  was  Wanderlust/'  she  answered,  "not  unlike  your 
own  which  brought  you  here."  We  talked  of  my  imminent 
departure,  and  she  wondered  if  I  would  ever  return,  as  I 
had  already  twice  before.  "But,  of  course!"  I  protested.  "It 
is  a  home  of  the  spirit.  How  can  I  not  come  back?" 

We  turned  homeward,  walking  toward  that  citadel  which, 
as  a  Turkish  commander  told  his  Sultan  in  1826,  "the  na- 
tions of  unbelievers  regard  as  their  own  house."  After  skirt- 
ing the  Dionysiac  theater,  we  turned  into  the  broad  street 
which  runs  by  Hadrian's  Gate,  and  came  to  my  friend's 
door,  passing  in  to  charm  and  cheer. 

Now  this  house — like  our  common  House  on  the  rock 
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above — is  in  danger  from  forces  set  in  motion  by  one  nation 
of  unbelievers  which  denies  immortal  Athens  and  seeks  to 
resurrect  dead  Sparta.  As  the  Spartans  laid  waste  the  Attic 
plain,  are  these  Germans  laying  waste  the  Athenian  spirit? 
Are  they  making  void  the  liberty  and  humanity  handed 
down  by  the  ancient  democracy  to  a  people  which  wrestled 
with  the  Turk  and  demanded  constitutional  rights  from  its 
first  king? 

In  the  beauty  of  the  Attic  plain  there  is  an  extraordinary 
spiritual  power.  Those  who  dwell  with  it  often  wonder 
whether  this  unique  quality  comes  from  the  pervading  re- 
straint in  color  and  form,  from  the  strength  of  the  hills,  or 
from  the  presence,  from  street-corners  and  fields  and  moun- 
tain-tops, of  the  height  which  bears  the  temple  of  Wisdom. 
The  first  time  I  climbed  up  the  Acropolis  it  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  German.  I  regretted  my  ignorance  of  much  that 
lay  around  me  and  he  said  to  me,  "Do  not  be  troubled  be- 
cause you  do  not  yet  know  about  these  things.  Love  them 
first.  The  rest  will  follow."  He  died  long  ago,  but  there  must 
be  many  left  in  his  country  who  will  not  forever  submit  to 
Sparta.  St.  Paul,  with  a  superb  disregard  for  nationalism, 
talked  of  a  spiritual  commonwealth.  Its  citizens — we  must 
assure  ourselves — will  yet  join  in  what  Paul's  Athenian  fore- 
runner described  as  a  "recall  of  the  noblest  in  the  soul  to  a 
vision  of  the  most  excellent  in  the  ideal." 

It  is  incredible  that  some  day,  in  the  spring,  when  new- 
born flowers  are  creeping  out  among  the  ruins,  I  should  not 
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return  to  Greece.  My  bitter  anger  gives  way  to  the  passion- 
ate hope  that  I  may  again  ascend  the  steeps  of  the  Acropolis 
with  a  German.  As  I  look  down  from  there  upon  Mars' 
Hill,  where  the  Christian  declared  the  Unknown  God, — 
Him  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  and  who  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men, — I  am  emboldened 
to  hope  that  my  friend  herself  may  receive  us  together  in  her 
house  in  Athens. 
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8.  The  Acropolis  Express 


A  morning  paper  announces  that  a  new  train  to  be  called 
"The  Acropolis  Express,"  will  soon  run  between  Paris 
and  Athens.  Dreams  of  travel  stir  once  more  and  beat 
against  the  gate  of  horn. 

Before  this  I  have  always  gone  to  Greece  by  sea,  either 
crossing  the  stormy  Adriatic  from  Italy,  after  the  manner  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  or  rounding  the  Peloponnesian  coast  in 
the  wake  of  all  Mediterranean  mariners.  Sails  have  given 
way  to  engines,  the  reading  of  the  stars  to  the  sextant  and 
the  compass,  but  the  winds  that  buffeted  Phoenician  traders 
and  returning  heroes  of  Troy,  Greek  fleets  and  Roman  tri- 
remes, still  blow  over  the  same  unharvested  sea.  The  pro- 
posed land  route  exhibits  the  cycle  of  destiny.  The  place 
of  departure,  once  a  barbarian  outpost,  is  the  shining  capital 
of  that  modern  civilization  which  most  frankly  bases  itself 
on  a  classical  education,  and  most  willingly  acknowledges 
the  contemporary  value  of  Hellenic  legacies.  The  place  of 
arrival,  once  the  imperious  queen  of  the  iEgean,  is  the  mod- 
est capital  of  a  minor  state  which,  in  contradiction  to  the 
Slavic  influences  upon  its  borders,  turns  to  France  as  its 
sponsor  and  its  ideal.  Between  Paris  and  Athens  the  road — 
so  they  say — is  to  traverse  countries  which  lay  scarcely  on 
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the  fringe  of  Pericles's  geography,  but  which  for  us  are  the 
depositories  of  vast  accretions  of  history.  Old  wars  and  new 
mingle  in  their  substance.  Their  names  charm  us  like  echoes 
of  ancient  lays,  and  smite  us  with  the  terror  of  our  own 
recent  suffering.  Sweeping  down  through  the  Alps  to  Milan, 
the  train  will  pass  on  to  rescued  Venice,  and  cross  the  in- 
dignant Piave  to  redeemed  Trieste.  It  will  go  through 
Agram  and  Vinkovce,  pregnant  with  the  new  hopes  of  Jugo- 
slavia, to  enter  Belgrade,  still  shadowed  by  old  Serbian  de- 
spairs. It  will  reach  Hellenic  soil  in  Saloniki,  an  epitome 
of  successive  empires,  reclaimed  by  Greeks  as  late  as  1912 
from  the  long  blight  of  the  Turk,  and  in  these  last  years 
of  universal  war  the  seat  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  Balkan 
front.  From  here  on  the  road  will  lead  farther  and  farther 
back  into  that  tranquilized  Past  within  which,  like  stars  in 
the  night,  "shine  out  the  things  that  are  beautiful  and 
eternal."  A  railway  has  long  since  materialized  from  upper 
Thessaly  southward.  Through  the  quiet  Vale  of  Tempe, 
running  beside  the  stream  of  the  liquid  Peneus,  the  engines 
clang  into  regions  once  ablaze  with 

Lights  of  the  age  that  rose  before  our  own, 
As  demigods  o'er  Earth's  wide  regions  \noivn. 
Yet  these  dread  battle  hurried  to  their  end; 
Some,  where  the  sevenfold  gates  of  Thebes  ascend, 
Strove  for  the  flocks  of  (Edipus  in  fight, 
Some  war  in  navies  led  to  Troy's  far  shore. 
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From  these  plains  Achilles  joined  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon. 
From  these  shores  Jason's  Argonauts  spread  sail  for  a  dis- 
tant sea  and  a  golden  fleece.  In  these  towns  Alcestis  died  and 
lived  again,  GEdipus  sinned  and  suffered  and  learned,  Antig- 
one chose  a  doom  on  heaven's  high  side.  Upon  these  moun- 
tains dwelt  the  gods  who  apportioned  the  heroic  destinies, 
and  also  gave  to  mortal  poets  the  power  to  immortalize 
them.  From  the  windows  of  an  excellent  modern  express 
the  traveler  sees  the  white  ridges  of  Mount  Olympus,  tower- 
ing above  pale  meadows  of  asphodel,  the  twin  peaks  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon's  mountain,  majestical,  sacred,  and  the 
silent  slopes  of  that  Cithasron  which  once  rang  with  Bacchic 
ecstasies. 

As  the  Past  recedes,  today's  meagerness  becomes  apparent. 
"The  grace  of  olden  time  is  fallen  upon  sleep" — so  Pindar 
lamented  when  his  own  Thebes  fell  below  her  beautiful 
traditions.  The  sleep  of  modern  Thebes  is  sodden.  From  this 
Bceotian  decay  the  train  hastens  on  to  the  life-giving  air, 
the  inspiring  vitality  of  Attica.  Begun  in  Paris,  garnering 
centuries  and  civilizations  in  its  course,  the  new  land  route 
to  Greece  will  end  at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  form  of  expression,  for  the  age- 
less hill  dominates  everything  in  the  city.  It  is  seen  from 
railroad  stations  and  from  hotel  windows,  it  calls  to  the  eye 
from  banks  and  shops  and  restaurants,  it  is  a  lode-stone,  a 
beacon,  a  shrine,  a  hospice.  It  governs  the  modern  city,  not 
only  by  its  sacred  memories,  but  far  more  immediatelv  by 
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its  living  glory.  Only  in  a  technical  sense  can  its  monu- 
ments be  called  ruins.  Within  their  mutilation  dwells,  un- 
mutilated  and  undeflowered,  the  very  self  of  beauty.  The 
name  of  the  hill  may  well  be  given  to  a  new  vehicle  of  com- 
munication between  nation  and  nation,  between  west  and 
east,  between  modernity  and  antiquity. 

The  Acropolis  Express — will  it  "open  up  Greece"  and 
bring  larger  multitudes  back  to  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
the  western  world?  Already,  indeed,  small  as  Athens  is, 
all  nations  were  meeting  there  before  the  war.  Partly  the 
union  was  the  conventional  one  of  international  diplomacy, 
familiar  in  all  capital  cities.  But  in  Athens  the  humble  ob- 
server could  see  it  compactly  in  some  vivid  hour.  One  such 
occurred  in  the  Cathedral  on  a  New  Year's  Day,  when  even 
the  Balkan  War  of  1912,  and  much  more  the  Great  War, 
lay  unborn  in  the  future's  capacious  womb.  I  find  written 
down  at  the  time  my  impressions  of  the  participants  in  the 
ceremonial  service:  "King  George  and  Prince  Constantine 
came  and  stood  by  their  golden  thrones.  The  Russian  am- 
bassador was  a  wonderful  sight — big  and  heavy  and  brutal, 
and  very  handsome  in  a  wild  northern  fashion.  And  the 
German  ambassador  towered  above  everybody,  imperialisti- 
cally.  But  it  was  Sir  Francis  Eliot  who  stirred  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood — he  outranked  everybody  in  his  look  of  quiet 
power  and  ascetic  honorableness.  The  Metropole  was  there 
in  all  his  heavy  gold  clothes.  The  king  looked  old  and  tired 
and  sick,  the  crown  prince  looked  futile,  and  Venizelos,  the 
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prime  minister,  the  hero  from  Crete,  who  now  holds  the 
country  in  his  hands,  smiled  serenely  on  everybody."  As 
the  music  rose  and  fell  in  strange  Eastern  cadences,  and  I 
watched  these  men  with  heedless  curiosity,  no  veil  was  lifted 
to  show  me  the  assassination  of  George;  the  terrible  strug- 
gle of  Venizelos  which  included  excommunication  from  the 
church;  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Constantine;  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Metropole;  the  purgatorial  years  descending 
upon  the  Englishman's  country;  the  tragedies  and  cata- 
clysms of  the  Russian's;  the  sin  and  punishment  of  the  Ger- 
man's. But  a  lifted  veil — thank  God! — might  also  have 
shown  me  the  smile  of  Venizelos  justified.  He  was  to  breast 
the  flood  of  all  the  woe  that  was  to  come,  and  make  the 
port  of  a  free  Greece.  His  place  in  the  councils  of  Paris  is 
one  of  signal  repute.  He  will  go  back,  with  many  Hellenic 
wrongs  set  right  and  with  the  respect  of  the  world,  to  a 
country  whose  liberties  and  whose  fair  name  he  rescued 
from  enemies  without  and  traitors  within. 

But  far  deeper  than  the  temporary  union  of  diplomats  in 
Athens  was  that  of  the  archeologists  who  came  to  decipher 
the  golden  scroll  of  ancient  Hellas,  to  rescue  from  the  oblit- 
erating soil  every  possible  memorial  of  an  infinitely  precious 
civilization.  England  and  France  and  Italy  and  America, 
and  with  them,  in  unsuspected  accord,  Germany  and 
Austria,  sent  men  and  money  to  Athens  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. Here  more  completely  than  anywhere  else— even  than 
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in  Egypt  or  Rome — was  exemplified  an  international  union 
of  mind  and  spirit.  The  French  at  Delphi,  the  Germans  at 
Olympia,  in  beneficent  competition,  laid  bare  the  great  meet- 
ing places  of  the  old  centrifugal  Greek  world.  The  Amer- 
icans at  Corinth,  the  English  at  Sparta,  uncovered  the  two 
protagonists  of  Dorian  civilization.  On  bright  days  of  the 
Greek  spring,  when  almond  trees  blushed  under  the  peaks 
of  Parnassus  or  by  the  Alpheus,  and  anemones  blew  be- 
neath Acrocorinth,  and  oranges  gleamed  by  the  Eurotas,  the 
hatred  of  nations  seemed  swallowed  up  in  beauty,  the  alli- 
ance of  nations  seemed  to  bourgeon  and  bloom  with  the 
assurance  of  peace. 

In  my  note-book  I  find  impressions  of  an  afternoon  of 
visitors  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens.  Even  this  passing  hour  showed  an  international 
variety  under  the  egis  of  archeology.  It  was  an  afternoon 
when,  from  the  roof  of  our  School  building,  we  saw  a  swift 
violet  fall  over  the  bones  of  Mount  Hymettus  and  a  deep 
greenish  blue,  beyond  the  gulf,  envelop  the  peaks  and  curves 
of  hills  which  added  a  background  to  the  Acropolis.  Under 
the  ancient  spell  there  gathered  a  characteristic  group  of 
Hellenes  and  Philhellenes — the  Hellenes,  without  exception, 
speaking  nonchalantly  in  almost  any  of  our  newer  tongues. 
The  Greek  army  and  navy,  the  palace,  the  university  were 
represented.  The  commissioner  of  the  Corinthian  Canal  ar- 
rived with  the  architect  who  was  directing  the  repairs  on 
the  Acropolis.  The  Bulgarian  minister  and  the  Italian  con- 
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sul  came  with  their  American  wives.  A  reluctant  victim  was 
the  director  of  the  British  School,  who  kicked  against  all 
social  pricks.  "At  home,"  he  once  explained,  "we  manage 
better,  we  pay  the  aristocracy  to  do  this  business  for  us."  A 
welcome  guest  was  the  director  of  the  German  School, 
pleasantly  at  ease  with  the  world,  and  a  brilliant  talker  in 
any  one  of  several  languages.  An  especially  distinguished 
guest  was  a  quite  dull  medieval  historian,  of  the  University 
of  Athens,  who  could  speak  only  Greek  and  German.  He 
came  in  with  the  secretary  of  the  Austrian  School.  Last  of 
all  I  find  noted  down  the  gentle  presence  of  the  German 
Philosoph,  who  was  writing  an  epochal  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  who  moved  among  us  like  a  big  child.  In 
the  babel  of  tongues,  that  afternoon,  he  moored  me  to  his 
guttural  talk  of  souls.  Once  he  had  had  a  great  experience 
in  hearing  the  Sonata  Appassionato,  through  an  open  win- 
dow, as  his  great-aunt  lay  upon  her  deathbed.  Was  it  death 
— he  wondered — that  made  the  music  so  significant,  or 
would  he  have  listened  less  freely  had  the  dying  one  been 
a  nearer  relation? 

The  page  in  my  note-book  ends  upon  a  laugh.  But  today, 
as  I  read,  the  laughter  sticks  in  my  throat.  A  shadow  falls 
upon  my  memories.  Clouds  and  darkness  blot  out  the  violet 
on  Hymettus.  What  became  of  that  gentle  German,  I  won- 
der, in  the  years  so  soon  to  follow?  I  know  only  too  well 
that  the  German  director,  staying  on  in  Athens,  became  a 
moving  spirit  in  the  Hohenzollern  conspiracy  which  nearly 
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ruined  Greece,  even  as  the  dull  medievalist  was  made  prime 
minister  in  Constantine's  pro-German  cabinet. 

The  war,  of  course,  crashed  into  the  work  of  all  the  arche- 
ologists.  Many  of  the  Americans  have  been  turning  their 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  language  over  to  the  use  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
whose  remedial  agencies  are  still  sorely  needed  by  Greece. 
Pitiable  tales  come  to  us  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Greek  refugees  wandering  back  from  Bulgaria  and  Asia 
Minor  over  every  road  and  mountain  pass,  starving,  sicken- 
ing, dying.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  in  the  papers  a  list  of 
Americans  who  have  been  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Redeemer  "for  services  rendered  in  relief  work."  Among 
them  is  a  man  whom  I  last  saw  absorbed  in  laying  bare  the 
site  and  the  history  of  Corinth.  The  centuries  of  her  robust 
living  were  his  playthings.  The  temple  that  was  old  when 
the  Parthenon  was  new,  the  fountain  that  gave  life  to 
nomads  before  Doric  monoliths  were  dreamed  of,  these  were 
pawns  in  his  game  of  rehabilitation.  Only  villagers  and 
browsing  sheep  and  goats  shared  his  busy  solitude.  Anem- 
ones, purple  and  rosy,  stood  upon  his  table  among  the  tech- 
nical drawings  of  the  ruins.  At  sunrise  he  could  bathe  in 
the  blue  waters  where  Helicon  breaks  down  in  cliff  to  the 
sea.  At  sunset  he  could  scale  Acrocorinth  and  gaze  afar  off, 
to  the  mountain  crests  of  Delphi,  or  of  Arcady.  But  across 
all  these  barriers  of  beauty  swept  the  war.  Not  permitted  to 
fight,  the  "disabled"  archeologist  plunged  into  the  work  of 
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rescue  as  audaciously  as  into  the  morning  waters  of  Corinth, 
and  now  is  emerging,  like  many  another  scholar,  with  the 
gratitude  of  a  nation. 

But  some  day  the  aftermath  of  war  must  make  way  for 
the  fruitage  of  peace.  Surely  by  the  time  the  Acropolis  Ex- 
press becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  we  shall  have  struggled 
through  to  our  "era  of  reconstruction,"  and  once  more  pil- 
grims from  differing  countries  may  meet  and  mingle  on 
Hellenic  soil.  Governments  will  have  changed  and  shifted. 
Who  knows  what  diplomatic  representatives  may  gather  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Athens,  when  the  new  years  of  peace  are 
ushered  in  ?  But  the  realm  of  the  mind  has  not  been  wholly 
changed  even  by  the  World  War. 

Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Laid  below  the  tides  of  war, 
Based  on  the  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity. 

Manners  of  this  sea,  from  hither  and  yon,  will  return  to 
their  priceless  work  of  discovery  and  interpretation.  A 
league  of  nations  will  exist  in  Greece,  if  nowhere  else.  None 
will  be  excluded  who  will  serve  the  spirit  of  man  in  humil- 
ity and  in  truth. 

So  far,  conditions  of  travel  have  protected  Greece  from 
any  appreciable  invasion  of  those  peripatetic  barbarians  who 
are  garrulous  by  the  Egyptian  Sphinx  and  foolish  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  Once  in  a  while,  in  the  old  days,  as  spring 
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came  on,  a  Mediterranean  tourist  steamer  would  include  the 
Piraeus  in  its  ports  of  call,  and  the  Acropolis  would  be  taken 
possession  of  by  a  race  of  wanderers  who  knew  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon,  except  that 
both  were  starred  by  Baedeker,  and  satisfactorily  far  from 
home.  Comments  revealed  nationality.  In  front  of  the  Car- 
yatid Porch,  where  one  terra-cotta  figure  clashes  with  the 
marble  loveliness  of  the  other  maidens,  and  makes  the  eye 
hunger  for  the  return  of  the  original  from  the  British 
Museum,  a  German  tourist  was  heard  to  exclaim,  with  sen- 
timental gusto:  "Behold  the  mourning  figure!  Wie  wunder- 
schon  stands  the  dark  from  the  white  ones  out!"  While  an 
indefatigable  American  woman,  athirst  for  information, 
shrilled  upon  the  Hellenic  air:  "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  caryatid  and  a  gargoyle?"  Imperishably  Cook's 
guide  answered:  "A  caryatid  is  Greek  and  a  gargoyle  is 
Roman."  If  this  tribe  is  to  increase  with  the  coming  of  the 
Acropolis  Express,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  a  magnani- 
mous reflection.  I  once  expressed  to  a  Greek  friend  my  indig- 
nation that  an  American  friend  was  going  to  travel  through 
Greece  with  a  Turkish  dragoman.  "But,  think,"  said  the 
Greek,  "how  good  it  is  going  to  be  for  the  Turk." 

In  reality,  no  invading  train  can  grind  to  ashes  that  sense 
of  spiritual  possession  which  comes  into  being  on  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  is  finer  than  an  intellectual  interest,  deeper  than 
an  emotional  mood.  This  is  in  no  sense  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  learned.  The  past  does,  indeed,  play  its  role.  His- 
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tory  takes  its  toll  of  the  instructed  imagination.  But  without 
knowledge  all  may  become,  to  some  degree,  partakers  of 
this  joy.  Without  the  historical  key,  the  Pyramids  remain 
curious,  the  Roman  Forum  remains  desolate.  On  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens  the  ready  eye  and  the  willing  spirit  take  by 
violence  the  essence  of  Hellenism.  One  afternoon  we  met, 
in  the  western  corridor  of  the  Parthenon,  a  young  Amer- 
ican sailor — a  mere  boy— from  one  of  our  battleships  which 
was  anchored  in  the  Piraeus  harbor.  He  had  strayed  from 
his  fellows,  and,  "seeing  a  hill,"  had  climbed  it  to  find  out 
what  was  on  top.  We  tried  to  interest  him  in  certain  facts, 
but  even  the  story  of  Salamis — which  lay  within  our  vision — 
left  him  cool.  He  turned  away  from  our  tongues  to  wander 
free  amid  the  unknown.  The  sun  began  to  set  behind  the 
mountains  of  Salamis.  Other  visitors  had  left,  and  at  last 
we,  too,  reluctantly  turned  away  from  the  burnished  col- 
umns of  Athena's  temple.  In  front  of  the  Caryatid  Porch, 
as  we  were  passing  down  toward  the  Propylaea,  the  boyish 
sailor  was  standing,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  mo- 
tionless, absorbed.  We  spoke,  and  he  turned  toward  us  an 
illuminated  face.  "Say,"  he  exclaimed,  "they've  got  a  grand 
thing  of  it  up  here,  all  right!"  The  maidens,  dumb  before 
the  pretentious,  had  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  sincere 
ignoramus. 

Then,  as  we  were  leaving,  he  put  this  significant  ques- 
tion: "Why  don't  they  set  up  a  gate  and  take  in  money?" 
In  other  countries  foreigners  are  required  to  pay  something 
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toward  the  preservation  and  care  of  famous  places  and 
monuments.  The  very  fact  that  this  is  just  and  proper  throws 
into  relief  the  extraordinary  consciousness  of  the  modern 
Greeks  that  their  past  belongs  to  the  world.  Poor  as  the 
country  is,  it  has  never  been  willing  to  set  a  price  on  its 
ancient  treasures.  It  recognizes  a  universal  claim.  In  1826, 
during  the  Greek  war  of  liberation,  a  Turkish  general  wrote 
to  the  Sultan:  "The  citadel  of  Athens,  as  is  known  to  you, 
was  built  of  old  on  a  high  and  inaccessible  rock,  not  to  be 
injured  by  a  mine,  nor  accessible  to  assault.  From  it  went 
out  of  yore  many  famous  philosophers;  it  has  many  works 
of  art,  very  old,  which  make  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
wonder,  and  for  this  reason  all  the  Europeans  and  the  other 
nations  of  unbelievers  regard  the  citadel  as  their  own  house." 
The  modern  people  from  whose  soil  this  citadel  rises  take 
no  gate-receipts  from  the  returning  children  of  the  spirit  of 
Hellas. 

But  not  to  the  Acropolis  is  confined  the  traveler's  sense 
of  a  spiritual  legacy.  It  follows  him  throughout  Greece.  Al- 
most nothing  in  this  little  country  comes  between  him  and 
the  domain  of  those  imperial  spirits  who  have  set  their  seal 

On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits. 

Now  and  then,  in  ruined  castle  or  crumbling  monastery, 
like  a  highwayman  to  challenge  intellectual  security,  the 
medieval  world  stalks  out  upon  the  unwary.  But  for  the 
most  part,  in  valley  and  plain,  on  mountain  top,  and  by 
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coast  of  the  sea,  both  a  sporadic  medievalism  and  a  still 
simple  modernity  lose  themselves  in  the  immortality  of  the 
older  ages. 

The  Acropolis  Express  will  doubtless  generate  farther  rail- 
ways, and  aid  in  a  larger  development  of  the  villages  and 
towns,  the  harbors  and  farms  of  modern  Greece.  Senti- 
mentally the  lover  of  its  primitive  simplicities  finds  it  easy 
to  regret  this.  In  the  twentieth  century  he  has  been  happily 
constrained,  in  many  parts  of  a  poverty-stricken  country,  to 
continue  the  older  ways  of  travel.  The  splendid  memories 
of  ancient  Hellas,  the  noble  beauty  of  Greek  landscapes, 
have  been  enhanced  for  him  by  quiet  and  solitariness  and 
the  leisured  charm  of  bridle  paths.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  English  scholar  Dodwell  made  a  "classical  and 
topographical  tour"  through  Greece  by  horse  and  mule,  and 
had  the  "satisfaction  to  find,"  by  computation,  that  his  rate 
of  speed  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Strabo  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  Pausanias  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  I  also— moi  qui  vous  parle—have  walked  or 
ridden  many  a  day  in  Greek  valleys  or  over  Greek  moun- 
tains, averaging  the  same  three  miles  an  hour.  I  have  lodged 
in  little  peasant  houses — pink  or  blue  on  gray  hillsides — as 
primitive  as  those  which  by  night  sheltered  the  Philhellenic 
explorers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  by  day,  perhaps, 
had  chanced  upon  one  more  broken  temple,  had  recovered 
one  more  fragment  of  forgotten  beauty.  Eager  to  follow 
in  their  path,  I  have  wakened  to  the  clatter  of  mules  brought 
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over  the  stones  of  a  village  street  to  my  low  lintel,  just  as 
the  dawn  was  breaking,  and  the  cool  air  was  like  a  bath 
of  initiation  for  the  day's  holy  pilgrimage.  And  along  the 
remote  and  quiet  roads  I  have  met  the  same  sort  of  courte- 
ous shepherds  who  charmed  Wheler  and  Spon,  in  1676, 
on  their  architectural  quest,  when  they  discovered  their  way 
from  Thebes  over  Cithaeron  and  Parnes,  and  "looked  down 
with  unspeakable  pleasure  and  content  on  the  celebrated 
Athens  and  the  noble  plains  so  famous  in  ancient  story." 
Now  on  the  railway  route  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  passen- 
gers see  nothing  of  the  shepherds  in  upland  pastures.  But 
in  Arcadia  I  have  found  them  still,  where  irises  and  violets 
grew,  and  hyacinths  and  white  and  purple  crocuses — 

A  face  bronzed  dar\  to  red  and  gold 
With  mountain  eyes  which  seem  to  hold 
The  freshness  of  the  world  of  old; 

A  shepherd's  croo\,  a  coat  of  fleece, 
A  grazing  floc\,  the  sense  of  peace, 
The  long  sweet  silence,  this  is  Greece, 

In  Arcady  there  are  no  time-tables  and  schedules,  save  the 
morning  and  the  evening  stars,  the  lengthening  shadows  in 
the  valley,  the  moonrise  over  haunted  mountains,  and  the 
epiphany  of  the  sun-god. 

But  the  sentimentalist  ought  to  remember  that  such  ex- 
periences are  bought  at  the  expense  of  modern  Greece, 
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which  deserves  his  best  wishes  for  increasing  prosperity. 
Travelers  in  the  eighteenth  century  found  Greece  pictur- 
esque but  enslaved.  On  the  Acropolis  a  Turkish  garrison 
kept  watch  and  ward  over  subject  Athens.  These  Turks 
"halloaed  nightly  from  their  stations  above  the  town  to 
approve  their  vigilance,"  polluting  the  air  which  had  once 
enfolded  the  first  free  people  of  the  world.  Greece — so  Leake 
reminds  us — was  "no  more  than  the  thinly  peopled  province 
of  a  semi-barbarous  empire,  presenting  the  usual  results  of 
Ottoman  bigotry  and  despotism,  relieved  only  by  the  occa- 
sional resistance  of  particular  districts,  or  of  armed  bandits, 
to  the  established  authority."  What  claim  did  such  a  coun- 
try have  upon  the  interest  of  the  world?  And  yet  it  was 
upon  a  tide  of  popular  sympathy  that  the  great  geographer 
was  later  enabled  to  launch  the  reports  of  his  Greek  travels. 
For  "occasional  resistance"  grew  into  an  irresistible  will-to- 
freedom.  The  degenerate  Greeks  rose  and  took  back  their 
ancient  liberties. 

Out  of  the  morass  of  Ottoman  bigotry  and  despotism  the 
weakened  nation  has  steadily  advanced  to  a  firm  footing  in 
western  civilization.  The  modern  Greeks,  for  all  their  faults 
and  follies,  have  persistently  sought  free  institutions,  educa- 
tion, and  an  orderly  observance  of  just  laws.  The  train  be- 
tween Paris  and  Athens,  back  and  forth,  like  a  shuttle,  will 
weave  a  closer  fabric  of  friendship  and  alliance  between 
liberty-loving  peoples. 

How  foolish,  then,  is  our  regret  for  the  passage  of  minor 
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charms!  The  great  Past  itself  reproves  us.  The  country  of 
the  Marathon  fighters  bids  us  desire  strength  for  the  coun- 
try of  Venizelos.  The  gift  of  Greece  is  something  greater 
than  a  sweet  silence  on  "moonlight  wolds,"  or  an  unfretted 
mood  on  the  citadel  of  Athens.  No  modern  voice  can  drown 
out  the  call  to  our  spirits  from  Pericles  and  Phidias,  from 
iEschylus  and  Sappho,  from  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  The 
smoke  of  a  modern  train  can  never  obscure  the  gleams  from 
a  civilization  which  still  enlightens  the  world. 

Dreams  stir  and  come  to  life.  At  the  gate  of  horn — the 
exit  to  realization — waits  the  Acropolis  Express. 
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Iifted  by  gentle  hands,  Virgil  had  been  brought  from  his 
4  sick  room  to  the  portico  opening  upon  the  garden,  and 
made  comfortable  on  a  couch  of  tortoise  shell  and  ivory, 
covered  with  crimson  silk  cushions  which  warmed  a  little 
the  pallor  of  his  long  thin  face.  It  was  an  afternoon  of  late 
September,  and  the  sun  over  Brindisi  was  still  almost  as  hot 
as  that  sun  over  Megara  which,  ten  days  ago,  had  seemed 
to  drop  a  burning  shaft  upon  the  poet's  head.  But  in  this 
house  of  Tullus,  near  the  sea,  there  was  every  defense  against 
the  blazing  sky  and  the  heated  streets.  Within  the  protect- 
ing wall  the  large  rooms  were  kept  shaded.  The  slaves  who 
waited  on  the  invalid  day  and  night  seemed  to  know  just 
when  to  bring  him  cooling  drinks,  just  when  to  change 
his  position,  just  how  to  bathe  his  body  without  exhausting 
him. 

Racked  from  the  journey  across  the  Adriatic,  Virgil  had 
accepted  without  question  the  arrangements  made  for  him 
at  the  command  of  Augustus.  With  gratitude  he  found  him- 
self the  guest  of  Tullus,  an  intimate  friend  of  a  member  of 
the  imperial  entourage.  The  emperor,  who  in  Athens  had 
persuaded  his  best-beloved  poet  to  turn  back  with  him,  and 
who  had  been  responsible  for  the  sight-seeing  tour  among 
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the  ruins  of  Megara,  had  ordered  his  physician,  Antonius 
Musa,  always  the  attendant  of  his  travels,  to  remain  in 
Brindisi,  keeping  with  him  several  slaves  especially  skillful 
in  nursing.  It  had  been  evident  that  Virgil  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  take  the  journey  to  his  home  in  Naples,  even  in  the 
most  comfortable  of  carriages. 

The  fever  had  quieted  down,  and  today,  in  spite  of  the 
invalid's  great  weakness,  Musa  had  decided  to  try  an  hour's 
change  in  the  fresher  air  of  the  portico.  Virgil  lay  very  still, 
the  cool  splash  of  the  garden  fountain  soothing  his  ear. 
"Rest  yourself  now,"  he  had  whispered  weakly  to  the  servant 
who  had  put  the  pillows  so  comfortably  under  his  head,  and 
the  man  looked  half-asleep,  there  on  the  marble  bench,  his 
patient,  kindly  face  relaxed  from  its  habitual  attentiveness. 
But  Virgil  did  not  sleep.  Thoughts  followed  each  other 
through  his  mind,  like  a  flock  of  migrating  birds. 

So  this  was  Brindisi  again,  and  he  was  sick  here,  instead 
of  in  his  own  sweet  Parthenope.  Outside  of  this  wall  there 
was  no  blue  bay  of  Naples,  no  familiar  Vesuvian  cone,  no 
shore  of  Capri,  to  catch  the  rose  and  daffodil  from  the  sun- 
set. The  harbor  of  Brindisi  had  never  attracted  him,  in 
spite  of  the  gathering  of  ships  from  lands  beyond  the  hori- 
zon. Perhaps  it  had  looked  its  best  to  him  that  morning — 
could  it  be  so  few  weeks  ago? — when  he  had  set  sail  with 
high  hopes  of  happy  travel  in  Greece. 

The  sun  had  been  shining  brilliantly,  without  betraying 
its  hostility.  He  had  been  hoarding  for  the  journey  his  none 
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too  great  allowance  of  strength,  so  that  he  had  felt  com- 
paratively well  and  able  to  cope  with  ardent  enjoyment. 
The  Mneid  was  at  least  in  its  first  draft,  after  much  agony 
of  spirit,  and  he  had  believed  for  the  first  time  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  work — the  sudden  inspired  hour  ten  years 
ago— that  after  drinking  of  Greek  fountains  he  would  be 
able  to  bring  it  to  a  final  form. 

Today  he  felt  so  weak,  although  the  fever  and  pain  had 
gone.  Musa  had  said  that  he  had  a  good  fighting  chance 
for  his  life,  but  whom  was  he  to  fight?  Life  had  rarely 
seemed  to  him  worth  the  struggle,  and  now  that  he  had 
passed  the  half  century,  fulfilled  his  ten  lustrums,  why 
should  he  struggle  longer?  It  was  not  as  if  anybody  cared 
very  much  whether  he  lived  or  died.  No  wife,  no  child,  to 
hold  him.  Years  ago  his  brothers  had  died,  as  well  as  his 
father  and  mother.  There  was  nobody  nearer  than  a  friend, 
and  even  the  closest  of  them — Horace,  Varius,  Tucca — could 
pursue  their  accustomed  ways  without  him.  Gallus,  the  dear- 
est comrade  of  his  youth,  had  already  preceded  him  to  the 
world  of  shades.  Perhaps  if  they  met  there  the  tragedy  of 
this  friend's  wrongdoing  and  self-inflicted  death  could  be 
forgotten,  they  could  tread  the  asphodel  together  and  talk 
once  more  of  the  holy  Muses.  As  for  Maecenas,  as  for  Au- 
gustus, these  bright  stars  would  shine  on  in  the  firmament 
of  Rome,  losing  no  ray  of  light  because  a  poet  died.  Their 
friendship  was  beneficence,  not  dependence. 

It  was  odd  that  the  emperor  should  be  sheltering  him  now 
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in  Brindisi — how  extraordinary  such  an  idea  would  have 
seemed  when  he  first  saw  the  place  twenty  years  ago!  The 
emperor  was  only  Octavian  then,  and  Maecenas,  journeying 
down  from  Rome  to  mediate  between  him  and  Antony, 
had  made  up  a  pleasant  literary  party  in  order  to  sweeten 
politics  with  draughts  from  the  Pierian  spring.  Horace  had 
started  with  him,  and  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Virgil  himself 
had  joined  on  at  Sinuessa.  Horace  had  written  it  up  in  his 
inimitable  way.  Who  else  would  have  thought  of  informing 
the  public  that  when  Maecenas  played  ball  he  and  Virgil 
took  a  nap! 

The  sick  man  with  an  effort  lifted  his  thin  hand  and 
looked  at  it.  Yes,  always,  always,  he  had  been  shut  out  from 
rough-and-tumble  physical  exercise.  Neither  had  he  been 
able  to  be  a  soldier,  in  those  young  days  when  Horace  left 
his  Athenian  studies  and  fought  with  Brutus.  In  a  way,  it 
was  odd  that  he,  too,  had  not  gone  to  Athens  for  more  study 
after  the  student  days  in  Rome.  Perhaps  even  then  the  effort 
of  travel  had  seemed  too  great.  Suppose  he  had  gone,  and 
sickened  and  died  before  he  had  written  as  much  as  an 
eclogue?  In  that  would  there  have  been  cause  for  tears? 
Not  for  others,  surely,  but  he  would  have  missed  those 
wander-years  among  Italy's  hills  and  lakes,  her  beautiful 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  the  storied  towns  reared  on  hill- 
tops above  her  ancient  rivers.  Whenever  he  had  wanted  to 
be  young  again,  it  had  been  most  of  all  to  recapture  the  first 
sweet  ardor  of  knowing  the  Italian  country,  from  the  north, 
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where  snowy  Alps  wore  the  coronals  of  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  to  the  south,  where  Sicily  took  the  sea  to  her  warm 
breast. 

To  be  young  again!  Really  young — not  even  a  youth  in 
love  with  Italy,  but  a  child  at  home!  Virgil's  eyes  closed 
weakly.  On  tired  wings  his  thoughts  slipped  back  to  his 
boyhood  on  his  father's  farm  near  Mantua.  It  was  there  that 
he  had  first  watched  the  flush  of  rose  come  on  the  far-off 
Alps.  And  there  were  friendlier  hills,  too,  where  the  shadows 
lay,  when  the  smoke  rose  from  the  little  homes  in  the  clear 
evening  air,  and  a  homely  river — he  could  almost  smell  the 
reeds  and  hear  the  hum  of  bees  in  the  willow  trees  on  the 
banks.  Such  swims  as  he  and  his  brother  had  had  after  the 
spring  rains!  And  in  the  woods  they  used  to  build  beech- 
wood  fires  and  cook  bacon  when  their  father  took  them  on 
a  picnic.  The  woods  bordered  a  large  field,  where  in  the 
spring  narcissi  and  hyacinths  and  violets  grew  in  thick 
clumps.  Once  he  had  plunged  his  hand  down  among  purple 
hyacinths  and  touched  a  snake — even  yet  he  remembered 
its  slimy  coldness.  Apple  trees  were  safer — the  red  fruit  was 
so  firm  and  fresh  in  the  hand  when  you  had  stood  on  tiptoe 
and  pulled  down  a  heavy  bough.  Always  there  had  been 
something  interesting,  from  the  spring  plowing  and  plant- 
ing to  the  autumn  vintage.  The  cattle  and  even  the  bees  were 
playmates.  On  rainy  days  the  farm  hands  welcomed  help  in 
mending  the  tools  or  parching  the  corn  or  plaiting  the  bas- 
kets, and  filled  the  hours  with  old  country  stories  and  songs. 
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But  even  more  clearly  into  the  sick  poet's  memory  slipped 
the  silver  music  of  his  childish  dreams  of  Rome,  that  distant 
city  of  whose  temples  and  streets  and  hills  his  father  had 
often  told  him.  The  only  town  he  knew  was  Mantua,  to 
which  he  was  taken  on  market  days,  and  he  had  merely 
enlarged  it  into  Rome,  because  he  had  seen  that  puppies 
looked  like  dogs  and  kids  looked  like  their  dams!  How 
could  he  guess  the  magnificence  of  a  city  which  carried  her 
head  as  high  above  all  others  as  cypresses  rise  toward  the 
blue  sky  from  among  low  hedgerow  trees  ? 

Rome!  In  her  service  he  had  been  long  enlisted.  She  was 
his  commander,  his  goddess,  his  mistress.  Virgil  stirred  rest- 
lessly and  opened  his  eyes.  The  servant,  sensitive  to  the  least 
sound,  came  hurrying  to  him,  and  was  frightened  by  the 
excited  flush  in  his  face.  A  deep  impulse  had  wrested  Virgil 
back  from  the  past,  into  which  he  had  almost  lost  conscious- 
ness, to  a  feverishly  practical  anxiety.  He  must  accomplish 
his  purpose  before  it  was  too  late.  The  /Eneid  must  be  de- 
stroyed. It  was  not  worthy  of  Rome.  Incomplete,  imperfect, 
it  must  die  with  him.  Yesterday  he  had  asked  for  his  packet 
of  papers,  to  tear  in  shreds  the  manuscript,  but  they  had  put 
him  off  with  excuses.  He  was  helpless,  for  he  could  not 
stand  on  his  feet.  Hoarsely,  he  asked  for  the  slave  who  took 
letters.  When  he  came  with  his  wax  tablet  and  stilus,  the 
poet's  voice  held  out  to  dictate  to  Varius  a  strict  order  that 
none  of  his  unpublished  works  should  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  public.  His  voice  died  away.  The  flush  in  his  face 
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changed  to  pallor.  His  breath  could  scarcely  be  detected. 

But  the  household  hung  upon  that  breath.  Before  midnight 

a  swift  courier  was  dispatched  northward  along  the  Appian 

Way  to  Rome. 

ii 

The  elder  Sosius,  head  of  the  chief  publishing  firm  in 
Rome,  was  taking  an  October  holiday  in  Baiae,  and  gladly 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Varius  and  Tucca  to  spend  a 
few  days  with  them  in  Virgil's  villa  at  Posilipo.  The  two 
friends,  fortunately,  had  been  spending  September  at  Capri, 
so  that  the  news  of  the  poet's  death,  which  shocked  and 
grieved  rich  and  poor  alike  in  Naples,  reached  them  quickly 
and  they  were  able  to  perform  the  last  offices  of  friendship 
when  his  body,  under  military  escort,  was  brought  home 
from  Brindisi.  Now  they  were  staying  on  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  about  the  house  and  slaves. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  villa  was  the  library,  for, 
simple  as  the  country-born  poet's  tastes  were  in  furnishings 
and  manner  of  life,  he  had  given  free  rein  to  indulgence 
in  books.  Every  golden  line  of  Greek  literature  that  he  could 
put  his  hands  on  he  had  gathered  in.  Latin  literature  was 
completely  represented,  many  of  the  contemporary  manu- 
scripts being  gifts  from  the  authors.  Of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian material  there  was  no  end.  Virgil  kept  twice  as 
many  copyists  as  kitchen  slaves  and  they  never  were  idle. 

In  this  library  Varius,  Tucca,  and  Sosius  were  discussing 
the  publication  of  the  /Eneid,  which  the  emperor  had  com- 
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manded.  A  slave  had  brought  a  bowl  of  wine  and  the  silver 
cups  decorated  with  lilies  in  bas-relief  which  Octavia  had 
sent  to  Virgil  after  hearing  him  read  the  description  of  her 
dead  son,  Marcellus.  The  sixth  book  of  the  epic  was  among 
the  few  portions  which  the  poet  had  revealed  in  private 
audience,  and  the  emperor's  sister  had  been  deeply  moved. 

Varius  had  been  distressed  over  the  fact  that  they  must 
go  against  Virgil's  wishes,  when  he  had  trusted  their  friend- 
ship. "Well,"  said  Tucca,  practical  as  always,  "we  have  no 
choice,  since  Augustus  says,  'publish.'  And,  after  all,  Virgil 
undertook  the  epic  as  an  imperial  service.  It  wasn't  his 
private  affair." 

"Not  when  it  was  his  lifeblood  poured  into  the  hexam- 
eters?" asked  Varius.  "His  brain,  his  nerves,  his  heart, 
have  known  no  peace  for  ten  years.  And  then  an  incomplete 
work  passes  from  his  dead  hands  to  the  barking  critics!" 

"Why  so  incomplete?"  asked  Tucca.  "There  are  twelve 
books.  If  he  had  lived  forever,  he  couldn't  have  completed 
Roman  history.  The  books  as  they  are — I  have  been  study- 
ing them— seem  to  me  supremely  well  done.  In  the  name 
of  Apollo,  why  was  he  so  worried?" 

"That  has  puzzled  me,  too,"  Varius  answered,  "but  I  be- 
lieve I  can  give  you  three  reasons."  He  began  to  check  them 
off  on  his  fingers.  "First,  there  are  really  incomplete  lines 
and  passages.  To  us  they  seem  negligible,  but  you  know 
what  a  craftsman  he  was.  One  roughness  and  the  marble 
was  gravel.  One  flaw  and  the  jewel  was  not  precious.  His 
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own  comparison  is  even  better — a  bear  licking  her  cubs  into 
shape.  We  found  him  gentle,  but  in  his  creative  labor  there 
was  a  curious  fierceness.  Second," — the  middle  finger  went 
up, — "I  believe  he  wanted  to  rearrange  some  values,  change 
his  architectural  design.  Just  before  he  went  to  Greece,  he 
told  me  he  was  afraid  he  had  overdone  the  legendary  ma- 
terial in  the  later  books,  and  that  the  individual  combats 
were  too  prolonged.  Years  ago  he  told  me  that  he  meant  to 
get  twelve  books  done,  and  then  weld  them  into  a  harmoni- 
ous creation  before  going  on." 

Varius  held  up  his  third  finger  and  looked  meditatively 
at  a  handsome  intaglio  ring,  a  cornelian  incised  with  a  tragic 
mask.  Then,  letting  it  relax,  he  went  on:  "The  third  reason, 
I  am  convinced,  was  due  to  nature  instead  of  art.  Virgil 
could  no  more  help  being  distrustful  of  the  quality  of  his 
work  than  he  could  help  being  frail,  or  gentle,  or  having  a 
beautiful  voice  or  a  heavenly  disposition.  He  was  destined 
to  write  great  poetry  and  have  no  joy  out  of  it.  His  effort 
to  destroy  the  /Eneid  sprang  from  an  inner  iconoclasm. 
The  very  intensity  of  his  love  for  Rome  kept  destroying  his 
confidence  in  his  own  power  to  serve  her.  We  are  a  patriotic 
race,  but  most  of  us  are  more  sure  that  we  match  our  coun- 
try!" 

Sosius  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  being  restless.  As  Varius 
ended  on  a  smile,  he  filled  his  cup  again  from  the  bowl 
of  wine,  and  said,  "Could  you  two  adapt  your  alternate 
strains  to  telling  me  more  about  the  /Eneid?  I  have  had  only 
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snatches  of  it.  Is  it  really  greater  than  the  Iliad,  as  the 
younger  poets  are  prophesying?" 

"You  can't  compare  heroic  sagas  with  a  conscious  artistic 
creation,"  said  Varius.  "The  Iliad  was  made  by  the  people 
and  lay  at  hand  for  the  poet,  who  then  gave  it  back  to  them 
transfigured.  The  /Eneid  has  been  deliberately  made  for  the 
people  by  a  poet  inspired  by  patriotic  and  philosophical  pur- 
poses. But  three  things  he  does  take  over  from  Homer:  the 
rich,  golden  civilization  of  the  Trojan  age,  the  presence  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  among  men, — sometimes,  I  must 
say,  overdone  for  our  modern  taste,— and  the  use  of  similes. 

"By  the  way,  these  are  most  interesting.  I  read  on  and  on 
last  night, — poor  old  Syra  had  to  fill  my  lamp  three  times!— 
and  I  was  struck  by  their  freshness.  Men  building  a  city 
work  as  hard  as  bees  in  the  early  summer  fields.  When  a 
boy  dies  in  battle  his  neck  sinks  and  settles  on  his  shoulder 
as  poppies  bow  their  heads  if  they  are  overweighted  by  a 
shower.  A  woman  smitten  suddenly  by  love  is  like  an  in- 
nocent deer,  wandering  free  in  the  woods  and  being  smit- 
ten by  a  shepherd's  arrow.  Flowers  and  birds  and  winds 
and  storms,  fire  and  stars,  a  working  woman  busy  all  night, 
a  boy  spinning  a  top — can't  you  see  how  out  of  the  matrix 
of  his  rural  life  he  has  fashioned  jewels  for  a  crown  for 
Rome?  This  epic,  I  do  assure  you,  Sosius,  has  a  dignity,  a 
grandeur  even,  that  is  Roman  to  the  core.  The  hexameters 
are  marvelous,  even  statelier  than  those  of  the  Georgics. 
You  will  find  them  taking  Rome  by  storm. 
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"But  what  about  the  subject?"  persisted  the  publisher. 
"We  are  an  agricultural  people,  and  the  Georgics  reached 
the  popular  heart  because  fundamentally  it  yearns  toward 
the  life  of  the  farm.  No  matter  how  high  the  poet  lifts  his 
eyes,  his  feet  are  on  the  soil  that  we  live  from.  The  most  air- 
born  hexameters  do  not  sweep  away  the  solid  information 
about  how  to  raise  the  crops!  Is  the  /Eneid  going  to  reach 
beyond  the  intellectuals?  Can't  you  give  me  some  outline 
of  this  epic  that  turns  you  into  a  lyricist?" 

Tucca  rose  and  went  over  to  a  table  on  which  was  laid 
out,  in  twelve  rolls,  the  copy  of  the  /Eneid  which  had  come 
back  with  Virgil's  body.  "Let  me  run  through  these  for 
you,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "I  can  keep  to  the  highroad 
more  steadily  than  Varius  can."  As  he  proceeded  with  his 
long  task,  his  fingers  seemed  to  stroke  the  unrolling  papy- 
rus, as  if  he  felt  his  friend's  hand. 

"Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  who,  forced  by  fate, 
And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
Expelled  and  exiled,  left  the  Trojan  shore. 
Long  labors,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  bore, 
And  in  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Italian  realm  and  built  the  destined  town; 
His  banished  gods  restored  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line, 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come, 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Rome.1 

1  The  verse  passages   are  from  Dryden's  classic   English   translation. — author. 
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"Well,  there  in  the  opening  lines  you  have  it  all — the 
philosophical  inter-play  of  man  and  destiny,  the  epic  device 
of  gods,  the  dangers  and  troubles,  the  wars  and  conflicts,  the 
final  triumph  of  our  progenitor,  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome.  But  having  pushed  himself  out  to  sea 
on  these  lines,  our  Virgil  had  the  inspired  good  sense  to 
plunge  from  them  into  the  salt  currents  of  a  story.  Carthage 
is  the  scene — the  tale  of  her  origin  will  pleasantly  remind 
us  of  how  we  destroyed  our  proudest  enemy!  I  would  not 
have  credited  Virgil  with  so  keen  a  dramatic  sense. 

"Carthage  is  new  and  fresh,  founded  by  Dido,  widow  of 
Sychaeus,  an  immigrant  from  Tyre.  iEneas,  in  the  seventh 
summer  of  his  wanderings,  is  driven  here  by  a  storm, 
brought  about  by  the  malignancy  of  Troy-hating  Juno. 
Queen  and  court  hospitably  receive  him  and  the  companions 
of  his  seven  ships.  Hosts  and  guests  feast  together,  and  Dido 
begs  iEneas  to  tell  her  the  tale  of  his  wanderings.  By  the 
will  of  Juno,  helped  by  Venus,  she  has  already  fallen  in  love 
with  the  princely  stranger. 


"So  much  for  the  Prologue.  The  next  two  books  give 
^Eneas's  story  to  date.  I  assure  you,  you  will  never  have  a 
more  brilliant  description  of  the  sack  of  Troy  and  an  exile's 
escape.  It  is  not  only  Homeric  but  Euripidean  in  its  human- 
ity. As  the  morning  star  rises  over  the  high  ridges  of  Mount 
Ida,  ^Eneas  finds  himself  the  leader  of  a  pitiful  group  of 
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refugees,  his  city  destroyed,  his  wife  dead,  his  feeble  old 
father  on  his  back,  his  little  son  dragging  at  his  hand.  They 
put  to  sea,  to  wander  for  seven  ill-starred  years. 

"I  must  hold  you  up  with  one  of  the  earlier  episodes  when 
they  have  entered  a  harbor  of  Epirus.  iEneas  has  heard  that 
Andromache  has  been  married  again  to  Helenus  and  is  liv- 
ing inland.  His  heart  is  kindled  with  a  desire  to  see  an  old 
friend,  and  so  he  leaves  his  ships  and  makes  his  way  to  her. 
Their  meeting,  her  memories  of  Hector,  her  first  love,  the 
generous  hospitality  of  Helenus,  the  happiness  of  ^Eneas  in 
living  once  more  in  a  city  made  to  look  like  the  Troy  they 
have  loved  and  lost — I  still  remember  the  cadences  of  Vir- 
gil's voice  when  he  first  read  all  this  to  me.  His  voice  broke 
on  ^Eneas's  farewell  speech  to  these  friends: 

"To  you  a  quiet  seat  the  gods  allow; 
You  have  no  shores  to  search,  no  seas  to  plow, 
Nor  fields  of  flying  Italy  to  chase, 
Deluding  visions  and  a  vain  embrace! 

"Well,  on  the  wanderers  sail,  until  one  morning,  just  at 
daybreak,  they  see  the  dim  hills  and  low  plains  of  Italy. 
All  seems  well.  But  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclops,  must  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Only  a  few  ships 
escape.  Anchises,  the  old  father,  who  had  made  every  care 
and  danger  seem  light  to  ^Eneas,  dies — you  remember, 
Varius,  how  deeply  Virgil  loved  his  father? 

"But  I  must  not  linger  here.  The  next  book,  Sosius,  would 
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make  your  fortune,  if  you  put  it  on  the  market  separately, 
You  have  heard  about  it,  I  know — the  love  story  of  Dido 
and  iEneas.  It  hr.s  amazed  his  friends,  because  we  have 
never  known  of  Virgil  loving  a  woman.  The  frenzies  of 
Propertius  and  Tibullus  used  to  trouble  him — often  he 
would  say  he  wished  they  might  see  Rome  as  their  true  mis- 
tress. But  here  he  has  portrayed  a  proud,  passionate,  impetu- 
ous woman  as  perhaps  even  Catullus  could  not  have  done, 
had  he  liked  high  themes. 

"A  high  theme  this  certainly  remains;  Dido,  the  victim  of 
love,  is  still  the  queen  who  led  her  people  from  one  land 
to  another  and  built  a  great  city.  Juno,  hoping  to  keep 
iEneas  from  Italy,  brings  the  love  to  consummation,  and 
queen  and  guest  pass  the  long  winter  together  in  revelry, 
regardless  of  their  public  trusts.  The  towers  and  bastions  of 
Carthage  remain  unfinished.  By  day  iEneas  forgets  his  god- 
given  mission.  But  his  dreams  are  troubled.  In  them  his 
young  son  and  the  ghost  of  his  old  father  reproach  him. 

"Finally,  Jupiter  exercises  his  will.  Mercury  comes  to  re- 
mind iEneas  that  he  was  not  rescued  from  Troy  to  dally  in 
Carthage,  but  to  rule  an  Italy  teeming  with  empire  and  to 
lay  all  the  world  beneath  his  law.  The  man  of  destiny  pre- 
pares to  depart.  Reproached  by  Dido,  he  can  only  say  that 
he  does  not  go  of  his  own  free  will.  The  tragedy  culminates. 
iEneas  sails  before  dawn.  When  morning  breaks,  Dido  from 
her  watchtower  sees  the  empty  harbor  and  the  sails  far  out 
upon  the  sea.  On  a  pretext  she  has  built  a  funeral  pyre,  sur- 
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mounted  by  the  marriage  bed.  Upon  it  she  kills  herself  with 
the  sword  of  iEneas.  Her  soul  passes  out  upon  the  winds 
that  speed  him  toward  Italy. 

"Well,  after  all  this  tragedy,  we  come  back  to  the  epic 
mood.  A  storm  drives  the  Trojans  to  the  same  Sicilian  har- 
bor from  which  they  had  set  sail  for  Carthage.  It  is  the  an- 
niversary of  Anchises'  death  and  iEneas  celebrates  it  by  ath- 
letic games — you  will  recognize  the  Eighth  Book  of  the 
Odyssey.  This  is  a  pleasant  interlude.  But  Juno  busies  her- 
self again.  She  drives  the  weary  women  mad  so  that  they 
set  fire  to  the  ships  which  threaten  once  more  to  take  them 
out  upon  the  sea.  Only  three  ships  are  left.  yEneas  divides 
his  forces,  leaving  in  Sicily  the  women  and  all  who  are  con- 
tent to  have  none  of  glory.  The  chosen  remnant  are  ready 
for  the  last  dash  for  Italy. 

"The  sea  is  calm,  the  sky  clear.  As  night  comes  on,  the 
sailors  nod  and  sleep.  Even  Palinurus,  the  helmsman  of 
iEneas's  own  ship,  drowses  and  is  washed  overboard.  The 
leader  must  take  the  helm  himself.  As  he  guides  the  ship 
through  the  night  of  waters  he  mourns  his  friend: 

"For  faith  reposed  on  seas,  and  on  the  flattering  sky, 
Thy  naked  corpse  is  doomed  on  shores  unknown  to  lie." 

Tucca  laid  down  the  fifth  roll,  and  came  back  to  the  mix- 
ing bowl.  "You  know  the  next  book,  Sosius,  the  divine  Sixth 
— you  heard  Virgil  read  it  himself.  Here  in  Naples  the  world 
of  the  dead  seemed  near  to  him.  From  Cumae,  almost  at  his 
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door,  he  plunged  down  among  the  shades.  Certainly  to  us 
now,  in  this  hour,  the  journey  of  iEneas  does  not  seem  as 
imaginary  as  it  did  that  day  on  the  Palatine. 

"Talk  about  iEneas's  journey  being  modeled  on  that  of 
Odysseus!  I  suppose  this  book  contains  the  quintessential 
difference  between  Virgil  and  Homer.  Our  poet  uses  the 
legend  of  Hades  as  a  vehicle  of  philosophy.  For  one  thing, 
he  let  Anchises  give  his  Platonic  view  about  the  nature  of 
the  soul.  The  old  father  informs  his  son  that  within  man 
there  is  a  fiery  glow,  a  heavenly  nature,  a  struggling  against 
the  clogs  of  corrupting  flesh.  The  lapse  of  ages  will  cleanse 
the  ingrained  stain  and  leave  a  residue  of  heavenly  intelli- 
gence. For  another  thing,  also  Platonic,  he  lets  Anchises  re- 
hearse the  list  of  the  unborn  souls  who  are  to  appear  on 
earth.  So  he  inverts  life  and  death.  It  is  a  roster  of  our  na- 
tional heroes,  down  to  Augustus  Caesar  himself — born  to 
restore  the  Golden  Age  and  to  extend  our  sway  beyond  the 
solar  path,  beyond  the  starry  way.  But  fate  has  deprived 
him  of  a  successor  in  the  young  Marcellus.  These  very  cups 
we  are  holding  mark  Octavia's  feeling  when  her  beautiful 
son  was  described.  'Heap  lilies  with  ungrudging  hands'— 
Virgil's  voice  was  like  a  lute  among  spring  flowers — you 
remember  how  our  lady  broke  down  in  tears." 

Having  drunk  his  wine,  Tucca  went  back  to  the  table  and 

took  up  the  rolls  again,  moving  more  quickly  this  time. 

"Five  more  books,  Sosius,  and  I  wager  you  know  practically 

nothing  of  them,  and  yet  they  contain  a  galaxy  of  portraits. 
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The  coloring  is  Iliadic;  i£neas  has  to  fight  his  way  to  win 
Latium,  which  at  last  he  reaches.  Our  poet  sings  now  of 
'grim  wars,  embattled  lines,  kings  whom  honor  drove  on 
death,  and  all  Hesperia  enrolled  in  arms/  He  uses  our  dim 
legends,  our  immemorial  customs  and  ceremonies,  as  epic 
material  The  substance  of  our  national  origins  he  em- 
broiders with  rich  details. 

"But  the  opening  of  Book  Seven  is  as  idyllic  as  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Eclogues  or  Georgics.  After  a  moonlight  sail  up 
the  coast,  i^neas  describes  in  the  early  morning,  just  as  the 
calm  water  is  reddening  under  the  sun,  a  richly  wooded 
shore  and  the  river  Tiber  flowing  down  to  the  sea.  The  birds 
are  filling  the  bright  air  with  song.  Joyfully  the  wanderers 
turn  their  prows  and  glide  into  the  shady  river.  Latinus,  the 
king,  receives  them  kindly,  and  because  of  favorable  omens 
promises  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  princely 
stranger. 

"Then  again  Juno  interferes.  The  young  prince  of  the 
Rutuli,  who  is  betrothed  to  Lavinia,  declares  war.  i^neas 
goes  for  assistance  to  Evander,  who  rules  at  Pallantium— 
our  Palatine,  you  see.  I  know  that  Virgil  spent  months  of 
research  on  this  portion,  tracing  back  the  Capitoline,  and 
the  Campus  Martius  and  the  Forum.  But  he  never  forgets 
the  story.  Evander  gives  troops  under  his  son  Pallas,  pray- 
ing that  if  fate  has  death  in  store  for  the  boy  the  thread  of 
his  own  life  may  be  snapped  now  while  he  still  holds  him 
in  his  arms.  As  iEneas  carries  of?  the  boy  to  fight  for  the 
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destiny  of  Rome  the  servants  are  seen  to  lift  the  old  father 
from  the  ground. 

"Always  the  'pity'  of  tragedy,  isn't  it,  Varius?  Youth  dies 
all  through  these  later  books.  You  could  make  a  score  of 
plays  out  of  them.  Take  the  Trojan  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
for  example,  friends  such  as  Euripides  drew  in  Iphigenia 
in  Tauris.  The  mother  of  Euryalus  had  refused  to  stay  in 
Sicily,  when  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  iEneas.  He  is 
killed  here  in  Latium  like  a  purple  flower  severed  by  the 
plow.  That's  Sappho,  I  suppose,  but  Virgil  saw  it  as  often 
as  she  did.  Nisus  avenges  him  and  dies.  And  Euryalus's 
mother,  hearing  the  news  at  her  loom,  wails  so  bitterly  that 
the  martial  spirit  of  all  who  hear  her  flags  and  faints. 

"Then  there  is  the  young  Mezentius,  King  of  Etruria,  and 
Camilla,  the  Amazon  princess  of  the  Volscians,  a  beautiful 
creature.  They  all  have  to  die,  that  TEneas  may  triumph. 
Finally,  Turnus  himself  is  killed  by  ^Eneas.  The  gods  desert 
him.  He  fights  on  as  in  a  nightmare,  moving  as  we  move 
in  dreams  when  we  try  to  run  and  cannot  and  our  tongues 
try  to  speak  and  cannot.  Wounded,  lying  on  the  ground, 
he  reminds  the  conqueror  that  he  is  loved  by  his  father,  as 
iEneas  was  loved  by  Anchises.  But  he  is  wearing  a  trophy 
taken  from  Pallas,  who  had  been  sent  back  dead  to  his 
father.  In  rage  iEneas  slays  him.  The  soul  of  Turnus  flies 
groaning  into  the  dark. 

"The  JEneid  ends!  My  friends,  will  our  Virgil  tread  the 
same  asphodel  with  Homer?  Where  is  his  joy  in  combat? 
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True,  the  great  Maeonian  felt  the  pathos  of  humanity.  As 
are  the  generations  of  leaves,  so  also  are  the  generations  of 
men,  burgeoning  in  the  spring,  only  to  fall  in  the  autumn. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  Virgil  saw  each  leaf  as  it  fell.  And 
now  he,  too,  has  fluttered  to  the  ground." 

Tucca  slowly  rolled  up  the  last  papyrus.  Neither  Varius 
nor  Sosius  spoke.  But  from  the  door  a  harsh  sob  broke  the 
silence,  revealing  the  presence  in  the  shadows  of  grizzled 
old  Geta,  who  had  been  Virgil's  chief  copyist  for  many 
years.  Sosius  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  crept  in  like  a  dog 
deserted  and  forlorn.  "Come  to  Rome  with  me,"  said  a 
kind  voice,  "and  help  me  to  make  your  master  still  live." 

IV 

Horace  to  his  Maecenas.  Greeting 

The  evening  air  is  clear  and  the  smoke  is  going  up  from 
the  little  farmhouses.  Sabine  quiet  is  falling  on  my  own 
farm.  We  were  busy  today  in  the  vineyard,  harvesting  my 
modest  store  of  grapes.  With  the  warm  work  went  the  usual 
merriment.  But  I  kept  thinking  of  the  day — how  long  ago! 
— when  Virgil  went  about  my  few  acres  with  me,  to  pick 
out  the  best  exposure  and  test  the  looseness  of  the  soil. 

Dear  friend  of  mine,  pride  and  glory  of  Rome's  poets, 
what  limit  can  be  set  to  our  longing  for  him  ?  I  cannot  read 
tonight.  I  have  told  Davus  to  admit  no  guests.  And  yet  in 
this  last  month  my  neighbors  here  have  comforted  me  more 
surely  than  I  should  have  been  comforted  had  I  gone  back 
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to  Rome.  They  accept  the  decrees  of  fate  with  a  patience 
which  is  more  tranquilizing  than  the  equanimity  of  the 
philosophers.  They  say  farewell  to  their  dead  with  those  old 
rites  which  seem  to  unite  the  generations  of  men,  and  then, 
without  speculation,  without  complaint,  they  go  about  their 
business.  Virgil  used  to  say  to  me  that  it  was  because  they 
know  the  processes  of  nature,  and,  as  unconsciously  as  the 
cattle  or  the  trees,  submit  to  the  beginning,  the  maturity, 
the  end  of  all  that  lives. 

He  was  really  a  countryman,  wasn't  he?  How  shy,  how 
sweet  he  was!  Do  you  remember  his  embarrassment  that  day 
in  the  theater  when  the  audience  rose  because  one  of  his 
lines  was  quoted  on  the  stage  ?  And  on  the  street  I  have  seen 
the  blood  rush  to  his  face  if  he  realized  that  he  was  being 
pointed  out  to  a  stranger.  The  acclaim  of  Rome — for  whom 
else  in  our  generation  has  it  been  so  loud  and  clear? — 
seemed  never  to  sound  for  him  above  the  inward  voice  of 
his  own  ideals.  Your  golden  friendship,  the  emperor's  di- 
vine favor,  issued  in  love,  in  gratitude,  in  endeavor,  never 
in  self-assertion,  scarcely,  alas!  even  in  self-confidence. 

In  this  hour  I  want  only  to  talk  of  him,  as  if  through  the 
gate  of  horn,  a  real  presence,  he  could  come  back  to  us,  for 
a  space,  from  the  Eternal  Sleep.  I  asked  him  once  why  he 
had  iEneas  and  the  Cumacan  Sibyl  return  from  Hades 
through  the  gate  of  ivory.  Was  it  all  a  false  dream— that 
triumph  of  the  heavenly  nature  ?  But  he  only  smiled,  a  little 
sadly,  and  said,  "Certainty  belongs  only  within  the  eye's 
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radius,  doesn't  it,  Horace?"  He  could  follow  Plato  in  hope, 
but  not  in  the  assurance  of  a  soul  which  has  made  its  way 
from  the  shadows  of  the  Cave  to  the  sunlight  of  Truth. 

And  yet,  how  beautiful,  my  friend,  was  our  Virgil's  hope! 
Straight  through  from  the  Eclogues  to  the  end  of  the  JEneid 
he  kept  his  vision  of  a  better  age  for  us  all,  of  peace  and 
goodness  prevailing  among  men.  But  it  was  not  a  mirage. 
Out  of  the  body  of  the  Roman  character  he  fashioned  it.  Do 
you  remember  the  delight  of  Augustus  in  that  superb  pas- 
sage in  the  Sixth  of  the  JEneid,  where  he  chisels  the  face  of 
Rome  as  distinct  from  the  face  of  Greece?  Grant  to  Greece 
all  her  arts  and  sciences,  yet  Rome,  too,  has  a  destiny.  To 
govern  nations  justly,  to  impose  the  rule  of  peace — "These 
are  imperial  gifts  and  worthy  thee." 

But  his  intense  patriotism  was  not  without  fear.  I  suppose 
that  only  the  one  who  hopes  most  for  Rome  can  know  the 
full  measure  of  terror  for  her  short-comings.  How  many  do 
you  suppose  hear  with  spiritual  ears  that  impassioned  call 
in  the  Georgics  back  to  the  rural  gods,  back  to  home  and 
hearth-stone,  to  the  natural  employments  of  the  seasons,  to 
simple  virtues  and  sweet  content  ?  The  turmoil  of  the  Forum 
seemed  mad  to  him,  as  if  it  all  meant  evil  ambition,  and 
greed,  and  poisonous  luxury.  Fundamentally  I  know  that 
his  desire  for  a  purer  life  among  the  people  made  him  mal- 
leable to  the  emperor's  wish  for  an  epic  to  glorify  Rome. 
He  believed  that  if  we  could  be  brought  back  to  a  reverence 
for  the  early  strength  which  started  us  on  our  road  to  great- 
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ness,  we  should  work  more  ardently  for  a  noble  future.  You 
and  I  know  how  he  immersed  himself  in  that  early  history 
which  is  based  on  the  idea  that  Rome  was  predestined  by 
the  divine  will  to  become  mighty.  He  believed  the  past  to 
be  a  fount  of  inspiration.  Who  knows? 

Yet  he  could  not  accept  the  power  of  Destiny  in  our  ap- 
proved Roman  way.  My  peasant  neighbors,  your  senatorial 
neighbors,  you,  I,  say  at  most,  "It  is  hard,  yet  patience  makes 
it  bearable."  But  Virgil!  How  divine  his  pity  was!  Did  you 
ever  know  him  to  fail  to  think  of  the  weak  instead  of  the 
strong,  the  unhappy  instead  of  the  happy?  The  tears  in 
things  he  never  forgot.  Marvelously  the  JEneid,  which  is  a 
glorification  of  Rome,  is  also  a  setting  forth  of  compassion. 
Every  triumph  of  iEneas  means  another's  defeat.  And  in  his 
destiny  iEneas  takes  no  joy.  When  Dido  begs  him  to  stay  in 
Carthage,  he  tells  her  that  his  real  choice,  were  he  free  from 
Fate's  desire,  would  lead  him  back  to  the  Trojan  shore. 

Ah,  yes!  Our  Virgil  was  the  whitest  soul  among  us.  Greed 
and  lust  and  meanness  slunk  from  his  sight.  If  I  said  so  in 
our  youth,  how  much  better  do  I  know  it  now!  One  day  on 
the  shore  at  Naples,  he  read  me  his  lines  on  the  woodland 
princess,  martial  Camilla.  As  I  listened — we  shall  never  hear 
that  voice  again — I  thought  to  myself  that  in  her  he  had 
unconsciously  projected  his  own  spirit,  in  which  virility  and 
virginity  met  and  mingled.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Nea- 
politans called  him  Parthenius! 
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I  have  been  writing  with  my  own  hand,  as  you  see.  The 
autumn  wind  is  rising,  prophesying  rain.  The  brazier  grows 
cold.  My  friend,  my  guard  and  my  defense,  such  part  of  my 
heart  as  our  Virgil  has  not  taken  with  him  I  dedicate  to 
your  service.  Farewell. 
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A  Pentecostal  ability  to  find  a  common  language  would 
be  an  agreeable  addition  to  discussions  of  the  college 
curriculum.  At  times  a  more  patient  analysis  might  reduce 
our  definitions  to  a  common  terminology.  But  more  fre- 
quently nothing  less  potent  than  a  miracle  could  effect  any 
understanding  between  the  clamorous  factions.  Those  who 
measure  "the  power,"  which  all  agree  must  be  the  result  of 
a  college  education,  by  an  active  success  in  life,  and  those 
who  measure  it  by  the  display  of  "sweetness  and  light,"  must 
await  their  day  of  Pentecost  before  the  splendid  effective- 
ness desired  by  the  one  side,  and  the  fine  cultivation  sought 
by  the  other,  shall  be  found  to  meet  in  a  common  idea. 

At  present  the  two  demands,  made  by  great  argument  to 
appear  irreconcilable,  have  furnished  us  with  an  interesting 
riddle.  In  our  effort,  often  unconscious,  to  gain,  without 
uniting,  two  excellent  things,  we  have  succeeded  in  creating 
for  ourselves  an  educational  dilemma,  either  horn  of  which 
offers  an  uncomfortable  resting  place. 

Certainly  a  college  education  must  change  with  a  chang- 
ing world  and  the  curriculum  expand  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  So  long  as  this  expansion  meant  only  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  narrow  group  of  studies  established  in  the 
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scholastic  ages,  to  include  modern  languages,  the  physical 
sciences,  and  the  sciences  of  social  relations,  the  process 
seemed  a  desirable  and  natural  one,  involving,  at  least  for 
the  open  and  unprejudiced  mind,  nothing  more  perplexing 
or  disheartening  than  a  readjustment  of  ideas.  It  must  have 
been  startling  to  loyal  subjects  of  the  classics  to  see  their 
sovereigns  apparently  dethroned  and  made  mere  members 
of  a  democratic  multitude.  But  when  the  first  shock  was 
over,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  throne  was  not  destroyed, 
but  only  shared.  The  sciences  and  modern  languages  had  a 
right  to  their  places  of  power  in  the  college  curriculum. 

My  own  college  experiences  fell  well  within  this  later 
epoch.  The  college  was  literally  one  of  letters  and  science. 
All  courses  had  an  equal  intellectual  value,  dealing  as  they 
each  did  with  pure  knowledge  untempered  by  practical  ap- 
plications. Their  results  in  our  training  differed  no  whit  in 
degree,  but  sufficiently  in  kind  to  produce,  where  our  minds 
admitted  of  it,  a  well-assorted  quantity  of  information  about 
ancient  and  modern  civilizations,  physical  phenomena,  meta- 
physics, and  social  problems;  and  a  fair  development,  pro- 
portionate to  our  ages,  of  our  reasoning  power,  imagination, 
and  appreciation.  Our  choice  of  the  main  ingredient  of  our 
information,  whether  it  was  to  be  languages  and  literatures, 
or  philosophy,  or  history  and  political  economy,  or  physics 
and  biology;  and  our  choice  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  our  mental  power,  whether  it  was  to  be  accurate  reason- 
ing, or  imaginative  appreciation,  or  constructive  insight,  de- 
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pended,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  on  our  own  pleasure,  on 
the  particular  response  of  our  natures  to  the  diversified  uni- 
verse stretching  out  in  front  of  us.  To  me,  when  I  was  a 
child  still  struggling  with  fractions,  the  Virgil  quoted  by 
my  elders  seemed  the  distant,  but  golden  fleece  of  the  quest 
that  lay  before  me.  Many  years  before  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  offered  me  Latin,  I  carried  a  volume  of  the 
JEneid,  along  with  my  arithmetic  and  geography  and  "sec- 
ond reader,"  to  my  schoolroom  desk.  Surreptitiously  I  used 
to  handle  the  mysterious  pages,  when  I  had  hurried  through 
my  lawful  lessons.  I  stood  on  Mt.  Pisgah  and  looked  long- 
ingly. It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  day  of  march  came  I 
traveled  straight  into  the  promised  land  of  the  classics. 

At  college,  since  the  beneficence  of  the  group  system  made 
it  possible,  I  read  Greek  and  Latin  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
merely  because  I  wanted  to,  not  because  I  reasoned  that  they 
were  educationally  good  for  me  or  for  anyone  else.  At  this 
later  day  I  cannot  see  that  I  could  have  found  a  better  rea- 
son. The  main  current  was  fed  by  tributary  streams  of  some 
English,  a  little  history,  and  philosophy,  and  science.  The 
minimum  requirement  in  mathematics,  being  elementary, 
was  disposed  of  outside  the  precious  limits  of  academic 
months  and  French  and  German  had  long  before  become  a 
source  of  easy  delight.  Among  my  contemporaries  I  saw  the 
process  reversed.  Here  was  a  main  current  of  mathematical 
learning  helped  on  by  a  rivulet  of  Latin,  there  one  of  biology 
freshened  by  a  little  stream  of  Greek.  Or,  it  may  be,  political 
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economy  politely  returned  the  indifference  of  the  classics,  or 
the  modern  languages  emerged  bravely  from  the  torture  of 
the  required  fear  of  science.  We  were,  with  our  differing 
enthusiasms,  rather  sympathetic  toward  each  other,  the 
varied  composition  of  our  minds  making  us  interesting 
among  ourselves.  If  I  sent  my  bravest  ship  out  on  one  stream 
which  my  neighbor  deemed  worthy  only  of  one  of  her  skiffs, 
then  on  another  stream  my  little  skiff  looked  small  beside 
her  full-sailed  vessel.  And,  being  well  piloted,  we  did  not 
mistake  any  one  of  the  streams  for  their  common  ocean. 

It  may  be  that  I  have  exaggerated  the  emotional  impulse 
leading  to  the  choice  of  the  particular  stream.  Sometimes 
chance  seemed  to  govern  it,  and  the  seamanship  was  not 
careful,  in  spite  of  the  pilots.  But  even  the  most  indifferent 
was  obliged  to  choose  a  main  current  and  to  keep  it  open  to 
tributaries,  and  the  currents  were  so  governed  by  powers 
higher  than  ourselves  that  very  jolly  mariners  sailed  with 
some  show  of  wisdom,  and  all  of  us  had  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  reach  the  ocean  in  safety. 

Although  we  were  thus  obliged  to  choose  a  chief  concern, 
we  differed,  it  ought  to  be  said,  in  the  intensity  with  which 
we  concentrated  our  interests.  An  enthusiast  like  myself 
might  have  read  Greek  and  Latin  for  only  two  years  instead 
of  four,  and  have  learned  much  more  about  the  laws  of 
matter  than  was  compassed  in  one  short  year.  And  my  con- 
temporary who  was  absorbed  in  political  economy  could 
have  read  a  few  more  Greek  plays,  had  she  desired.  I  sup- 
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pose  we  specialized  and  are  now,  in  our  intellectual  activi- 
ties, poised  on  a  flimsy  structure  built  up  on  no  "broad 
foundations  of  general  culture."  But  at  least  others  of  our 
day  laid  these  foundations  well  enough,  and  the  system  of 
the  age  need  not  be  interpreted  in  terms  so  obnoxious  to  the 
present  as  "undergraduate  specialization."  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  seems  to  have  been  a  halcyon  age.  As  long  as  the  col- 
lege curriculum  offered  a  choice  between  different  things  of 
equal  intellectual  value,  and  between  different  phases  of 
pure  knowledge,  there  was  no  problem  to  solve,  and  identi- 
cal results  were  reached.  The  dilemma  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Within  a  decade  even  the  woman's  college  has  seen  the 
horns.  To  men's  colleges  they  appeared  somewhat  earlier. 
They  appeared,  indeed,  as  soon  as  the  substance  of  a  college 
education  was  deemed  to  be  facts  rather  than  ideas,  as  soon 
as  society  demanded  that  pure  ideas,  instead  of  awaiting 
their  application  until  they  had  been  nurtured  and  made 
vigorous,  should  be  applied  coincidently  with  their  acquisi- 
tion. 

There  has  been  discovered,  I  believe,  a  new  pedagogical 
principle  that  it  is  only  through  immediate  application  that 
ideas  are  really  assimilated.  But  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
present  practical  aspects  of  college  education  are  not  due  to 
any  real  or  imaginary  psychological  law  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment, but  to  the  demands  of  a  practical  age,  and  to 
the  needs  of  a  society  which  sets  up  hurried  activity  as  its 
standard  of  health  and  salvation.  We  must  not  only  act — 
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that  has  always  been  ultimately  desired  of  us — but  we  must 
act  quickly  and  effect  results  immediately.  And  further- 
more, the  results  must  be,  if  possible,  of  a  sturdily  material 
character.  It  is  better  to  refine  sugar  than  to  purvey  abstract 
sweetness;  it  is  more  commendable  to  perfect  electric  lamps 
than  to  radiate  idealistic  light.  Therefore  men  and  women 
must  be  graduated  from  a  college  course  (and  if  the  tradi- 
tional leisurely  four  years  can  be  shortened  into  three,  they 
will  be  so  much  farther  on  in  the  race)  with  something 
more  tangible  than  pure  knowledge  and  trained  faculties 
for  their  stock  in  trade. 

It  must  be  a  meager  mind  that  fails  to  be  moved  by  the 
splendor  of  much  that  has  befallen  us.  Engineering  build- 
ings flanking  museums  of  the  fine  arts  in  university  quad- 
rangles thrill  the  onlooker  with  a  wild  surmise  of  the  vast 
industries  of  the  modern  world,  and  the  superb  powers  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Even  the  model  stable  of  the  agricul- 
tural school  suggests  some  godlike  Herculean  labor,  and 
deserves  its  place  within  sight  of  the  Library.  But  the  Li- 
brary should  still  command  the  portal.  Over  some  changes 
have  we  not  a  right  to  grow  perplexed?  A  school  of  com- 
merce may  suggest  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  civilization,  but  it  also  suggests  the  desire  of  the 
modern  student  to  learn  at  college  how  to  get  rich.  Many  of 
the  courses  offered  by  such  schools  may  still  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  pure  knowledge.  When  they  are  included  in 
departments  of  history  and  political  economy,  they  arouse 
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no  questions.  Separated  under  new  titles,  they  create  doubt, 
for  they  seem,  at  least,  to  seek  at  once  to  apply  ideas  to  the 
immediate  purpose  of  acquiring  money.  Formerly  a  man 
was  left  to  apply,  either  in  his  own  service  or  in  the  service 
of  society,  according  to  the  kind  of  soul  he  happened  to  pos- 
sess, a  knowledge  and  a  brain-power  nurtured  out  of  sight 
of  the  particular  end,  but  in  full  view  of  the  ultimate  issues. 
Now,  obviously  in  some  places,  everywhere  to  some  degree, 
he  is  taught  the  particular  end  from  the  beginning;  the 
knowledge  given  him  is  limited  because  its  immediate  ap- 
plication is  time-consuming;  the  brain-power  is  changed  be- 
cause the  process  fashioning  it  is  hurried.  The  mere  fact  that 
"the  service  of  society"  seems  to  need  the  change — for  it  is 
absurd  to  vilify  the  new  system  as  vulgarly  commercial,  or 
to  glorify  the  old  as  elegantly  altruistic — does  not  clear  away 
one's  rising  doubts. 

For  some  years  women's  colleges  did  not  seem  to  yearn 
for  the  application  of  ideas.  And  in  coeducational  institu- 
tions there  was  still  among  the  women  students  a  cleaving 
to  old  idols.  Men  began  to  fear  the  "effeminization  of  cul- 
ture." We  are  beginning  to  relieve  their  terror.  We  mean  to 
have  no  more  of  that  kind  of  culture  than  they  have.  Our 
possibilities  of  escape  are  fewer,  but  we  are  making  eager 
use  of  them.  Pedagogy  and  home  economics  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  us  practical,  and  on  the  horizon  loom  other 
means  to  so  glorious  an  end.  As  the  advance  guard  calls 
out,  poetry  does  not  remove  the  microbes  of  the  pantry, 
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neither  does  philosophy  ventilate  a  schoolroom.  Therefore 
let  us  abandon  literature  and  metaphysics  in  college,  and 
emerge  good  housekeepers  and  teachers.  Or  even  further,  in 
this  inconveniently  progressive  age,  let  us  emerge  equipped 
for  business  and  economic  independence  of  any  kind.  The 
practical  applications,  which  in  a  more  leisurely  decade  were 
left  to  the  intelligence  and  growing  experience  of  a  culti- 
vated and  well-trained  woman,  she  is  now  forced  to  make 
as  a  very  part  of  her  training  and  self-cultivation.  The  world 
she  must  live  in  requires  it.  Men  and  women  alike  must  be 
able  "to  do  something"  at  once. 

If  that  were  all  the  world  required,  the  situation  would  be 
simple.  There  might  be  regret  over  a  vanished  glory,  but 
there  would  be  no  dilemma.  The  dilemma  appears  when  we 
realize  another  demand  of  the  hundred-headed  monster.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed  that  in  very  many  lines  tech- 
nique alone  does  not  bring  practical  success.  In  the  training 
of  teachers,  for  example,  we  are  asked  to  omit  poetry  and 
history  and  to  give  our  students  child-study  and  sanitation, 
and  then  we  are  closely  questioned  as  to  their  cultivation, 
their  breeding,  their  knowledge  of  the  world.  Beyond  the 
schools,  in  colleges  and  universities,  the  demand  for  culture, 
in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of  this  battered  word,  is  almost 
universal.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  receive  a  letter  from  a 
college  president  asking  if  a  certain  man,  whose  scholarly 
qualifications  are  beyond  question,  is  also  "cultivated."  I 
once  knew  of  an  important  scientific  post  being  finally 
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given  to  one  out  of  twelve  candidates  because  he  alone 
added  "social  knowledge"  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  he 
was  to  deal  with.  The  test  of  "social  knowledge"  was  used 
in  a  generous  and  rational  spirit,  not  to  mean  a  certain  clev- 
erness with  curious  implements  at  a  dinner  table,  or  even 
an  unfailing  good  taste,  but  rather  a  fine  breeding  of  the 
mind,  and  a  comprehensive  skill  in  meeting  people  and 
sharing  the  high  interests  of  the  community. 

In  other  professions  the  same  demand  is  obviously  made. 
And  it  is  probable  that  a  like  principle  operates  in  many 
kinds  of  business,  and  many  forms  of  public  life.  Between 
two  men  of  equal  technical  power  the  advantage  is  with  the 
one  who  adds  to  his  technique  other  powers,  recognized  if 
not  analyzed  by  society.  Not  infrequently,  indeed,  so  incon- 
sistent is  public  opinion,  the  obviously  finer  technique  of 
one  man  is  overlooked  because  he  lacks  further  knowledge, 
and  the  greater  practical  success  of  the  other  follows  upon 
"unpractical"  qualities.  Supreme  specialized  skill  in  any 
kind  of  work  is  almost  sure  to  triumph,  but  very  few  men 
and  women  possess  supreme  skill.  Among  the  larger  num- 
ber destined  to  fine  success  of  the  second  order  the  victory  is 
easiest  for  the  possessors  of  "culture"  as  well  as  "efficiency." 

Here  is  a  dilemma.  We  require  our  college  graduates  to 
emerge  already  equipped  for  practical  work.  We  also  re- 
quire that  they  shall  shed  around  them  some  effulgence  of 
mind  and  spirit.  We  make  this  demand  not  only  when  we 
are  poets  or  prophets,  but  also,  significantly  enough,  when 
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we  are  hard-headed  traffickers  in  the  immediate  and  the 
obvious.  We  give  so  much  respect,  so  much  position,  so 
much  money,  in  return  for  so  much  ability — and  the  ability 
to  be  cultivated  is  of  good  market  value. 

But  if  a  pause  does  not  come  in  the  present  endeavor  to 
eradicate  the  acquisition  of  pure  knowledge  from  colleges, 
and  to  substitute  a  dress  rehearsal  of  all  the  practical  work 
of  life,  we  shall  have  no  wares  of  this  sort  to  offer  in  the 
willing  market.  Are  we  still  to  have  them?  We  are  long 
used  to  the  wail  over  the  modern  curriculum  that  sounds 
from  the  mountain  top.  Perhaps  we  ourselves,  when  we 
have  fondly  imagined  ourselves  to  have  climbed  there,  have 
helped  to  swell  it.  But  a  wail  ought  soon  to  rise  to  meet  it 
from  the  valley  of  barter  and  exchange.  After  all,  the  differ- 
ence is  only  one  of  subtlety.  In  the  valley  we  know  that  we 
want  both  a  liberal  mind  and  efficient  power.  On  the  peak 
we  know  why  we  want  them. 

If  the  present  tide  is  unstemmed,  we  shall  be  likely  to 
adopt  the  drastic  solution  of  giving  the  easiest  victory  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  inherit  or  can  acquire  from 
their  environment  a  liberal  cultivation.  At  college  they  will 
add  to  this  possession  a  store  of  definite  knowledge  and  a 
technical  training.  Their  knowledge  will  be  more  limited 
than  formerly,  and  their  training  will  proceed  from  a  nar- 
rower foundation,  but  they  will  fare  very  well  in  the  market- 
place. And  since  colleges  are  not  the  sole  means  to  large  and 
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generous  culture,  the  inheritable  or  purchasable  quantity 
will  not  die  out  for  some  generations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  thousands  of  American  boys  and 
girls  who  inherit  or  find  about  them  no  single  coin  of  the 
intellectual  and  esthetic  wealth  of  the  world  will  be  turned 
out  from  the  colleges  to  which  they  flock,  still  penniless,  and 
therefore  destined  to  disappointment  and  to  long  labor,  in 
hundreds  of  cases  even  to  final  failure.  To  one  profoundly 
concerned  for  our  democratic  institutions  the  spectacle 
would  become  a  tragedy.  In  essence,  the  recoil  from  a  purely 
"liberal  education,"  and  the  choice  of  a  technical  training 
made  in  these  days  by  so  many  young  men,  is  a  sign  of  their 
genuine  democratic  instincts.  The  lack  of  strenuousness 
which  so  unfortunately  characterizes  many  of  our  colleges 
of  letters  and  arts,  over  against  the  unmistakable  challenge 
of  the  technical  schools  to  their  will  and  abilities,  alienates, 
however  little  they  may  consciously  analyze  it,  these  heirs 
of  our  national  faith  in  a  gospel  of  work.  A  college  course 
often  deserves  its  definition  as  a  prolongation  of  idle  sum- 
mer holidays,  hampered  only  by  a  few  annoying  restrictions. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  youth  of  the  country  were  entirely 
contented  with  such  a  faint  appeal  to  their  battle  spirit.  But 
a  tragedy  is  none  the  less  imminent,  if  their  democratic  in- 
stincts are  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  their  own  democratic 
opportunities,  and  of  the  real  needs  of  the  democracy  itself. 
The  "liberal"  colleges  in  time  will  once  more  fire  the  will 
and  play  their  honest  part.  They  cannot  in  four  years  rival 
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the  slow  processes  of  inheritance  and  absorption  from  en- 
vironment, but  they  can  lay  the  foundations  and  draw  the 
plans  of  a  future  experience  in  the  world,  which  for  so  many 
Americans  serves  as  a  noble  substitute.  That  we  shall  ulti- 
mately fail  in  our  full  duty  is  inconceivable. 

But  the  day  of  assurance  seems  slow  in  coming.  When  it 
does  come,  we  shall  have  given  the  proper  value  to  the  two 
forces  which  now  perplex  us  from  either  horn  of  our 
dilemma.  There  will  be  large  industrial  schools  for  those 
who  wish  to  deal  primarily  with  things  and  not  with  ideas. 
There  will  be  large  technical  schools  for  those  who  wish  to 
apply  to  practical  purposes  ideas  gained  and  assimilated  by 
slow  and  sure  processes.  And  there  will  be  colleges  for  the 
acquisition  of  these  ideas  and  for  the  development  of  mental 
power.  From  them  students,  according  to  their  tastes,  will 
go  to  the  technical  schools,  if  they  wish  to  combine  ideas 
with  things  or  with  people,  or  to  graduate  schools,  if  they 
wish  to  deal  more  permanently  with  pure  ideas.  The  essen- 
tial virtue  of  the  college  curriculum  will  be  no  special  set  of 
courses,  now  foreseen,  but  the  inclusion  of  only  those  courses 
which  have  equal  intellectual  value  because  they  are  phases 
of  pure  knowledge.  Pedagogy  and  commerce  and  home 
economics  will  drop  out  of  college  catalogs,  to  reappear  only 
in  those  of  the  technical  schools,  unless  they  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  aiming  at  the  obvious  end.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
by  avoiding  it  they  will  justify  their  present  places.  It  is 
wholly  probable  that  new  fields  of  knowledge  will  open  to 
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our  quests,  and  our  catalogs  a  half  century  hence  contain 
departments  now  undreamed  of.  To  them  the  classics  and 
the  sciences  and  their  fellows  will  reach  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship.  Together  they  will  do  their  share  in  training 
young  men  and  women  to  build  up  a  national  civilization 
which  shall  be  bright  with  the  radiance  of  culture  as  well 
as  with  the  splendor  of  achievement. 
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ii.  The  Present  and  Future  of  Collegiate 
Coeducation 


Ten  years  ago  the  conspicuous  presence  of  coeducation 
in  our  educational  system  was  accepted  either  as  desir- 
able or  as  a  necessary  evil.  Now,  although  statistics  show 
that  it  still  prevails,  and  that  the  number  of  women  in  co- 
educational institutions  far  outnumbers  those  in  women's 
colleges,  there  is  yet  a  growing  tendency  to  reopen  the  dis- 
pute. It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  reproduce  certain 
impressions  which  resulted  from  personal  experiences,  all 
pleasurable  but  now  clarified  by  distance,  in  a  woman's  col- 
lege, in  a  coeducational  State  university,  and  in  a  woman's 
college  affiliated  with  a  university  for  men.  This  article,  I 
may  add,  takes  no  account  of  secondary  schools  or  of  gradu- 
ate work.  The  word  "university"  is  used,  according  to  a 
frequent  custom,  interchangeably  with  "college." 

Coeducation  is  the  most  economical  method  of  giving  in- 
struction. Faculties,  libraries,  and  laboratories  are  expensive, 
and  legislatures  administering  public  exchequers,  or  patrons 
anxious  to  make  a  thrifty  use  of  their  own  money,  will  hesi- 
tate long  before  duplicating  them.  In  the  case  of  legislatures 
this  is  especially  true,  for  while  private  benefactors  may 
solve  their  doubts  or  follow  their  inclination  by  giving  to 
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either  sex  alone,  no  State  in  these  days  would  be  allowed  to 
revert  from  its  acquired  habit  of  offering  exactly  equal  ad- 
vantages, in  one  form  or  another,  to  both  sexes.  The  frugal 
adherence  of  State  universities  to  coeducation  cannot  be 
justly  attacked  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  instruction. 
In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said,  experience  proves  that  boys 
and  girls  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  have  about  the 
same  kind  of  mental  digestion  and  need  about  the  same 
kind  of  pabulum;  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  taught  the 
same  subjects  in  different  ways;  that  they  can  study  biology 
and  literature  together;  and  that  they  can  work  in  the  same 
intellectual  harness  without  diminishing  the  ambition  of  the 
one  sex  or  the  health  of  the  other. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  economy,  a  further  point  in 
favor  of  coeducation  may  be  submitted  to  those  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  education  of  women.  While  boys 
would  seem  not  to  be  losers  by  such  a  system,  girls  may 
easily  be  gainers;  for,  whatever  the  reason,  the  faculty  of 
the  best  State  university  is  stronger  than  the  faculty  of  the 
best  woman's  college,  and  the  intellectual  impulse  is  poten- 
tially greater. 


ii 


We  say  "potentially"  because  demonstrable  facts  seriously 
limit  the  efficacy  of  the  reasoning.  There  is  a  set  of  argu- 
ments against  coeducation  quite  other  than  the  superficial 
ones  to  which  we  have  briefly  referred.  Over  against  these 
thrift  may  come  to  seem  but  a  secondary  matter.  Before 
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passing  to  details,  however,  it  must  be  clearly  stated  that 
what  follows  does  not  relate  to  that  small  class  of  young 
men  and  women  whose  exceptional  abilities  or  natures  en- 
able them  to  use  advantageously  any  outward  environment. 
Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  great  majorities,  with  the 
students  whose  minds  and  characters  lack  conspicuous  orig- 
inality and  whose  development  is  materially  affected  by  out- 
side influences.  In  the  case  of  most  young  people  there  are 
other  forces  than  teaching  and  scholarship  which  make  for 
intellectual  training,  and  there  are  also  other  things  than 
intellectual  training  which  make  for  complete  development. 
Here,  at  both  points,  the  separate  college  for  men  or  for 
women  has  the  advantage  of  the  coeducational.  There  is  a 
necessary  student  life,  rich  in  wholesome  activities,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  develops  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  com- 
munal feeling,  and  on  the  other  stimulates  and  widens  the 
imagination,  and  makes  the  mind  more  plastic  to  the  influ- 
ences of  learning  and  of  culture.  Of  course,  as  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  so  admirably  said  in  a  recent  address, 
student  life  may  anywhere  become  a  nonconducting  me- 
dium through  which  intellectual  discipline  fails  of  trans- 
mission. But  where  coeducation  exists  there  are  additional 
and  special  dangers. 

On  the  administrative  side  of  this  student  life  probably 
boys  suffer  much  less  than  girls  in  a  coeducational  univer- 
sity. In  their  more  strenuous  activities,  in  athletics,  and  de- 
bating, they  are  as  satisfactorily  (or  as  unsatisfactorily)  de- 
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veloped  as  any  undergraduates  who  are  entirely  quarantined 
from  feminine  influences.  Girls,  on  the  contrary,  always 
play  the  secondary  role  in  common  affairs,  such  as  class 
organizations  and  the  like,  and  their  own  separate  pursuits, 
however  well  conducted,  are  never  anything  larger  than 
tributary  streams  to  the  main  current  of  university  life.  They 
lose,  therefore,  a  certain  breadth  of  experience  in  spite  of 
their  often  spacious  surroundings.  Even  in  a  small  woman's 
college  the  student  life  has  a  more  definite  end,  a  finer  co- 
herence, a  truer  charm. 

But  college  life  outside  the  classroom  and  the  study  in- 
cludes a  beneficent  idleness,  as  well  as  microcosmic  activi- 
ties. In  the  idler  hours  boys  and  girls  alike  suffer  from  co- 
education. This  matter  is  important,  not  only  because  of  its 
bearing  on  character,  but  because  of  the  very  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  kind  of  play  with  which  students  be- 
guile their  free  time  and  the  mood  and  manner  in  which 
they  approach  intellectual  discipline.  In  all  colleges  popu- 
larity and  social  success  bulk  large.  The  "all-round  man" 
and  the  "all-round  girl"  bear  off  the  prizes  that  are  most 
precious  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellows.  But  usually  in 
the  separate  colleges  "all-roundness"  includes  many  fine 
qualities  and  the  popular  judgment  is  at  fault  in  its  limita- 
tions (those  of  youth)  rather  than  in  its  standards.  In  co- 
educational colleges,  however,  the  standards  themselves  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  foolish  and  jejune,  aping  those  of 
any  frivolous  social  group,  but  lacking  the  compensations  to 
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be  found  in  the  larger  world  of  men  and  women.  Wherever 
boys  and  girls  are  fellow-students  "on  good  terms,"  there 
occurs  a  particular  kind  of  cleavage  between  different  classes 
of  students.  On  the  one  side,  in  artificial  darkness,  languish 
the  girls  who  fail  to  please  the  young  men,  and  the  young 
men  who  bore  the  girls.  On  the  other  side,  flutter  in  artificial 
light  the  socially  eligible.  Often  the  former  are  unhappy, 
with  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  youth.  But  it  is  when  they  are 
wise  beyond  their  years  and  philosophically  content  that  a 
spectator  most  appreciates  the  commonplaceness  of  ideas 
which  relegate  them  to  a  false  wilderness.  The  elect  mean- 
time lead  a  life  of  conventional  gayety.  At  its  best,  this  life 
almost  entirely  destroys  the  attractive  originality  of  college 
recreation,  and  is  as  subversive  of  its  real  purposes  as  inter- 
collegiate athletics  can  be.  In  a  recent  "story  by  twelve  au- 
thors," Mr.  Howells  makes  the  father  of  the  "coeducated" 
heroine  say  to  his  wife  that  if  their  daughter  was  going  to 
get  married,  "he  didn't  see  how  she  could  have  a  better  basis 
than  knowing  the  fellow  through  three  or  four  years  of  hard 
work."  But  the  mother,  more  sympathetically  aware  of  the 
real  life  of  young  people,  replies  that  "she  guessed  if  it  came 
to  that,  they  would  get  to  know  more  of  each  other's  looks 
than  they  did  of  their  minds."  And  with  her  anyone  must 
agree  who  has  watched  coeducated  students  with  eyes  sharp- 
ened by  affectionate  interest.  "Hard  work"  often  seems  like 
a  needle  in  the  haystack  of  dances,  calls,  walks,  and  drives. 
A  certain  kind  of  girl  boasts  that  by  "cramming"  in  the 
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afternoons,  she  can  keep  every  evening  free  for  "fun  with 
the  boys."  A  certain  kind  of  young  man  seems  to  omit  even 
the  cramming,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  persistence  with 
which  he  haunts  the  reception  rooms  of  the  girls'  dormito- 
ries. Conversations  give  no  indication  of  a  burdensome  num- 
ber of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  talkers.  The  absence  of 
pedantry  is  altogether  delightful,  but  wit  is  at  as  low  an 
ebb  as  in  any  group  more  intimate  with  each  other's  looks 
and  clothes  than  with  each  other's  minds.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  boys  and  girls  of  twenty  do  not  "meet  on  a  basis 
of  intellectual  sympathy,  free  from  sentiment."  We  should 
not  find  them  nearly  so  engaging  if  they  did,  nor  would 
they  be  half  so  well  worth  educating.  But  since  they  are  heirs 
to  human  nature,  when  they  are  jumbled  together  in  the 
freedom  of  college  life,  and  unrestricted  by  the  traditions  of 
ordinary  social  groups,  they  are  bound,  not  to  stimulate  each 
other  intellectually,  but,  like  Hippocleides,  to  "dance  away" 
their  finer  opportunities. 

At  its  worst,  this  student  gayety  gradually  creates  stand- 
ards which  extort  a  harsher  epithet  than  foolish.  By  no 
means  rarely  the  students  who  are  regarded  as  socially  eli- 
gible (and  it  is  they  who  see  most  of  each  other)  constitute 
a  crowd  of  heedless  young  people  too  intent  upon  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  moment  to  enforce  very  severe  standards.  Lack- 
ing the  guidance  of  their  homes,  some  girls  grow  indulgent 
toward  lapses,  which,  in  the  openness  of  college  life,  they 
cannot  fail  to  perceive.  Some  boys,  meeting  with  leniency 
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instead  of  inspiration,  are  not  constrained  to  climb  to  their 
highest  levels.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a 
question  of  the  obvious  dangers  which  beset  any  college  for 
men  and  from  which  any  woman's  college  is  free,  but  of  the 
insidious  dangers  creeping  sub  specie  boni  into  the  charac- 
ters of  either  young  men  or  young  women.  The  harm  that 
is  here  considered  is  that  of  the  steady,  if  slow,  infringement 
of  the  highest  standards,  the  dulling  of  the  sharp  edge  of 
spiritual  perceptions.  On  the  surface  this  shows  in  a  certain 
hardening  of  manners.  In  another  chapter  of  the  story  of 
the  coeducated  heroine,  Henry  James  represents  her  esthetic 
older  brother  as  protesting  that  "the  poor  girl — a  perfect 
little  decorative  person,  who  ought  to  have  iridescent-gray 
plumage  and  pink-shod  feet  to  match  the  rest  of  her — 
shouldn't  be  thrust  into  any  general  menagerie-cage,  but  be 
kept  for  the  dovecote  and  the  garden,  kept  where  we  may 
still  hear  her  coo.  That's  what,  at  college,  they'll  make  her 
unlearn;  she'll  learn  to  roar  and  snarl  with  the  other  ani- 
mals." It  is  possible  to  dismiss  with  a  smile  the  dovecote  and 
the  menagerie,  and  yet  feel  regret  that  in  a  world  so  much  in 
need  of  gentleness  even  a  few  young  women  should  lose,  or 
fail  to  acquire,  the  charm  of  delicate  manners. 

m 

So  far  the  case  has  been  made — fairly,  it  is  hoped — to 
stand  as  follows:  Coeducation  is  the  best  means  toward  the 
desirable  end  of  economically  giving  to  boys  and  girls  the 
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same  instruction;  separate  education  develops  the  best  stu- 
dent life,  and  exerts  on  mind  and  character  the  best  subtle 
influences.  It  would  seem  that  the  verdict  might  be  given 
according  to  one's  opinions  about  the  necessity  for  economy 
and  about  the  reality  and  power  of  social  dangers.  But  the 
curious  thing  about  most  private  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  reasoned  arguments,  capable  of  analysis,  of  proof 
and  disproof,  make  way  for  vehement  statements  originat- 
ing, apparently,  in  that  wider  reasoning  which  includes  feel- 
ing as  well  as  logic.  Supporters  of  coeducation  maintain  that 
the  union  of  the  sexes  in  college,  as  out  of  college,  is  the  way 
of  nature  and  therefore  the  way  of  freedom  and  sincerity; 
some  of  them  hold  this  opinion  so  intensely  as  to  assert  that 
"their  religion  would  be  lost  to  them  were  coeducation  to 
prove  a  failure";  others  express  the  same  conviction  with 
more  philosophic  detachment.  Opponents  of  coeducation 
declare  that  the  presence  of  both  sexes  in  one  college  is  taste- 
less and  even  vulgar,  offending  the  instincts  ("always  the 
surest  guides")  of  "manly"  men  and  "ladylike"  women. 
Those  who  have  formed  calm  opinions  after  a  due  weighing 
of  rival  claims  may  listen  in  amazement  to  these  more  pas- 
sionate sentiments,  but  it  is  through  them  that  the  question 
of  coeducation  is  being  reopened  and  becoming  once  more 
a  live  issue. 

At  present,  it  looks  as  if  the  opponents  were  growing  un- 
expectedly powerful.  They  are  certainly  justified  in  pointing 
to  indications  that  some  institutions  and  some  branches  of 
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study  are  likely  to  suffer  under  coeducation.  Undergraduate 
boys  say  that  they  do  not  want  girls  about.  Girls  says  that 
they  will  not  go  where  there  are  boys.  These  young  people 
may  not  be  able  to  give  any  reasons  for  their  feelings,  but 
they  have  it  in  their  power  practically  to  demonstrate  them. 
Already  private  coeducational  colleges  have  been  forced  to 
worry  over  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  women  students  on 
the  desired  increase  in  the  number  of  men  students.  Already 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  democratic 
standards  have  begun  to  fear  that  girls  (perhaps  even  boys) 
of  a  certain  type  and  a  certain  degree  of  worldly  prosperity 
will  turn  away  from  State  institutions  towards  separate  col- 
leges, bringing  about  the  same  unfortunate  but  apparently 
inevitable  social  cleavage  which  now  exists  in  cities  between 
the  high  schools  and  private  schools.  And  already  in  the 
largest  State  universities,  young  men  are  avoiding  courses 
in  literature  and  language,  and  girls  are  giving  up  courses 
in  history  and  political  economy.  In  short,  in  the  half  logi- 
cal, half  emotional  estimates  of  young  people  and  of  their 
elders,  forces  are  continuously  at  work  which  are  scarcely 
dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  educators.  During  the  last 
few  years  they  have  created  a  situation  sufficiently  serious  to 
move  presidents  and  trustees  and  faculties  to  certain  pre- 
cautionary measures.  Some  universities  have  limited  the 
number  of  women,  a  device  too  arbitrary  and  superficial  to 
be  anything  but  temporary.  Others  have  segregated  the 
women  in  the  courses  of  the  first  two  years,  so  that  the  same 
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professors  teach  the  same  subjects  to  boys  and  girls  in  sepa- 
rate classes.  Others  have  attempted  this  segregation  only  to 
be  defeated.  Such  defeats,  however,  are  probably  little  more 
than  ripples  in  the  on-rushing  tide.  More  and  more  the 
original  principles  of  coeducation  are  being  abandoned  by 
those  who  are  still  its  stoutest  adherents.  Ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  the  policy  of  most  State  universities  was  to  treat  its 
women  exactly  as  it  treated  its  men.  Now  scarcely  one  lacks 
its  woman  dean  or  advisor,  its  dormitories  with  women 
presiding  over  them,  and  its  hopes,  if  not  its  plans,  for  some 
more  general  building,  in  which  the  life  of  the  women  stu- 
dents may  find  a  decorous  center.  The  gradual  perfection  of 
such  measures  as  these — partial  segregation,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  wholesome  student  life,  or  both — may  satis- 
factorily solve  the  problem  that  confronts  State  universities 
without  really  changing  their  form.  But  a  radical  trans- 
formation is  not  an  impossible  event  of  the  future. 

IV 

This  brings  us  to  a  third  form  of  education  not  yet  dis- 
cussed. At  present  a  few  women's  colleges  are  affiliated,  in 
varying  degrees  of  legal  and  practical  intimacy,  with  uni- 
versities for  men.  Such  colleges  would  seem  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  coeducation  and  of  separate  education,  for 
they  offer  the  same  instruction  to  both  sexes,  and  at  the  same 
time  cultivate  an  entirely  distinct  student  life.  At  present, 
however,  certain  facts  militate  against  their  unquestioned 
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success  as  an  educational  experiment.  Unless  they  are  as  rich 
as  the  universities  to  which  they  belong,  they  cannot  offer 
as  many  elective  courses  as  are  offered  to  the  men.  And  un- 
less they  are  rich  enough  to  support  separate  professorships 
and  inaugurate  a  system  of  exchange  with  the  universities, 
they  obtain  the  services  of  the  university  professors  only  by 
adding  an  often  inadequate  sum  to  the  regular  salaries. 
Whether,  therefore,  they  can  count  upon  the  older  men  and 
the  heads  of  departments  depends  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  salaries.  Unless  it  is  financially  necessary,  scholars  ought 
not  to  spend  their  extra  time  in  teaching  rather  than  in  in- 
vestigation or  writing.  It  is  not  a  question  of  their  loyalty 
to  any  college  or  to  either  sex,  but  rather  of  their  prior  al- 
legiance to  the  service  of  learning. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing absolutely  equal  instruction  is  minimized  when  the 
affiliated  college  is  rich.  But  two  general  facts  prevent  col- 
leges of  this  kind  from  receiving  very  generous  support.  For 
one  thing,  they  share  the  ill  fortune  (commercially  speak- 
ing) of  all  women's  colleges  in  not  being  able  to  count  on 
as  much  or  as  independent  wealth  among  their  graduates  as 
men's  colleges  can,  or  on  the  same  traditions  of  giving  in 
certain  families  or  certain  communities.  Furthermore,  they 
meet  with  special  obstacles  because  they  are  associated  with 
coeducation,  incurring,  curiously  enough,  the  dislike  of  both 
opposing  camps.  Those  who  prefer  coeducation  will  have 
none  of  these  "half-way  measures."  Those  who  object  to  it 
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fear  a  measure  which  is  "so  far  along  the  road."  This  latter 
point  of  view  explains  why  the  majority  of  the  undergradu- 
ate boys  dislike  the  affiliated  college  even  if  they  do  not  have 
to  meet  the  girls  in  any  way  whatever,  and  why  a  large 
number  of  girls  refuse  to  go  to  such  colleges.  It  also  explains 
why  many  professors  object  to  admitting  even  advanced  and 
mature  young  women  into  their  small  university  elective  or 
their  graduate  courses.  They  say  frankly  that  it  is  no  preju- 
dice against  the  particular  applicants,  or  even  against  local 
conditions,  but  a  needed  protest  against  any  intrusion  of  the 
coeducational  idea. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  now  inherent  in  the  question  of 
affiliating  women's  colleges  with  men's  colleges,  some  of  us 
cannot  refrain  from  cherishing  a  roseate  vision  of  what  may 
yet  come  to  pass.  Possibly,  some  day  a  rich  State  university 
may  be  willing  to  form  two  distinct  undergraduate  schools 
for  young  men  and  for  young  women.  In  spite  of  a  specious 
resemblance,  this  will  be  very  different  from  the  plan  now 
being  considered  in  Minnesota,  by  which  (significantly 
enough)  "segregation  of  the  sexes"  is  anticipated  as  the  nat- 
ural result  of  buying  a  new  campus  and  physically  separat- 
ing the  professional  schools  from  the  "academic  college."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  State  universities  will  continue  to  attract 
young  men  who  wish  a  liberal  education,  and  that  academic 
colleges  for  men  and  for  women  will  be  coessentials.  Each 
college  should  have  not  only  separate  buildings,  but  also  a 
separate  campus.  This  would  involve  expense  because  land 
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would  have  to  be  bought  and  lecture  halls,  laboratories,  and 
small  reference  libraries  would  have  to  be  duplicated.  But 
the  same  faculty  would  teach  in  each,  enlarged  only  as  every 
faculty  has  to  be  enlarged  when  the  number  of  students 
necessitates  the  subdivision  of  classes.  And  a  large  general 
library  could  be  used  as  properly  by  both  sexes  as  any  public 
library.  The  total  expense,  therefore,  would  in  no  way  com- 
pare with  that  of  creating  a  separate  university  for  women. 
What  would  be  the  advantages  ?  As  opposed  to  coeducation, 
each  college  would  suitably  develop  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  its  own  sex.  As  opposed  to  separate  education,  girls 
would  share  the  best  instruction  within  the  command  of  a 
powerful  university.  As  opposed  to  affiliated  or  "coordinate" 
education,  faculties  would  be  obliged  by  the  terms  of  their 
contracts,  and  enabled  by  the  adjustment  of  their  work,  to 
teach  the  women  as  well  as  the  men;  the  students  would 
lose  their  objections  to  each  other's  presence  as  soon  as  it 
was  understood  that  coeducation,  instead  of  subtly  encroach- 
ing, had  abdicated;  and  many  fathers  would  take  pleasure 
in  perpetuating  their  own  college  traditions  in  their  sons 
and  daughters  alike  if  they  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  more  important  things.  If  some  in- 
fluential State  university  would  begin  the  change,  probably 
the  fashion  would  spread  as  rapidly  as  States  could  afford 
it.  And  this  would  react  favorably  on  the  experiment  of  affili- 
ated colleges  in  States  where  privately  endowed  universities 
hold  the  place  of  command  occupied  in  the  West  by  State 
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universities.  Probably,  however,  it  will  be  many  years  before 
the  plain  taxpayers  of  even  the  richest  State  will  become 
convinced  that  so  drastic  a  reform  is  necessary.  They  will 
content  themselves  with  partial  segregation  and  with 
women's  buildings  and  deans,  and  of  changes  like  these  we 
may  expect  to  see  many  in  the  next  decade. 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  any 
form  of  education  is  better  and  brighter  than  its  enemies 
can  imagine,  and  even  more  useful  and  persuasive  than  its 
friends  can  hope.  In  the  great  game  there  is  more  than  one 
way  of  checkmating  the  devil. 
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12.  The  Muses  on  the  Hearth 


How  to  be  efficient  though  incompetent"  is  the  title  sug- 
gested by  a  distinguished  psychologist  for  the  voca- 
tional appeals  of  the  moment.  Among  these  raucous  calls 
none  is  more  annoying  to  the  ear  of  experience  than  the  one 
which  summons  the  college  girl  away  from  the  bounty  of 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities  to  the  grudging  concrete- 
ness  of  a  domestic  science,  a  household  economy,  from 
which  stars  and  sonnets  must  perforce  be  excluded.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  quarrel  with  the  conspicuous  place  now 
given  to  the  word  "home"  in  all  discussions  of  women's 
vocations.  Suffragists  and  anti-suffragists,  feminists  and  anti- 
feminists  have  united  to  clear  a  noble  term  from  the  mists 
of  sentimentality  and  to  reinstate  it  in  the  vocabulary  of  sin- 
cere and  candid  speakers.  More  frankly  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  educated  women  may  now  glory  in  the  work 
allotted  to  their  sex.  The  most  radical  feminist  writer  of  the 
day  has  given  perfect  expression  to  the  home's  demand. 
Husband  and  children,  she  says,  have  been  able  to  count  on 
a  woman  "as  they  could  count  on  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  the 
cool  shade  under  the  tree,  the  water  in  the  well,  the  bread 
in  the  sacrament."  We  may  go  farther  and  say  that  our  high 
emprise  does  not  depend  upon  husband  and  children.  Mar- 
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ried  or  unmarried,  fruitful  or  barren,  with  a  vocation  or 
without,  we  must  make  of  the  world  a  home  for  the  race. 
So  far  from  quarreling  with  the  hypothesis  of  the  domestic 
scientists,  we  turn  it  into  a  confession  of  faith.  It  is  their 
conclusions  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  experience.  Because 
women  students  can  anticipate  no  more  important  career 
than  home-making,  it  is  argued  that  within  their  four 
undergraduate  years  training  should  be  given  in  the  prac- 
tical details  of  housekeeping.  Any  woman  who  has  been 
both  a  student  and  a  housekeeper  knows  that  this  argument 
is  fallacious. 

Before  examining  it,  however,  we  must  clear  away  pos- 
sible misunderstandings.  Our  discussion  concerns  colleges 
and  not  elementary  schools.  Those  who  are  loudest  in  de- 
nouncing the  aristocratic  theory  of  a  college  education  must 
admit  that  colleges  contain,  even  today,  incredible  as  it 
sometimes  seems,  a  selected  group  of  young  women.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  High  Schools  contain  selected  groups. 
Below  them  are  the  people's  schools.  The  girls  who  do  not 
go  beyond  these  are  to  be  the  wives  of  working  men,  in 
many  cases  can  learn  nothing  from  their  mothers,  and  be- 
fore marriage  may  themselves  be  caught  in  the  treadmill  of 
daily  labor.  It  is  probable  that  to  these  children  of  impover- 
ished future  we  should  give  the  chance  to  learn  in  school 
facts  which  may  make  directly  for  national  health  and  well- 
being.  But  the  girls  in  the  most  democratic  state  university 
in  this  country  are  selected  by  their  own  ambition,  if  by 
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nothing  else,  for  a  higher  level  of  life.  Their  power  and  their 
opportunities  to  learn  do  not  end  on  Commencement  Day. 
The  higher  we  go  in  the  scale  of  education,  until  we  reach 
the  graduate  professional  schools,  the  less  are  we  able  and 
the  less  need  we  be  concerned  to  anticipate  the  specific  ac- 
tivities of  the  future. 

Furthermore,  we  are  discussing  colleges  of  "liberal" 
studies,  not  technical  schools.  Into  the  former  have  strayed 
many  students  who  belong  in  the  latter.  The  tragic  thing 
about  their  errantry  is  that  presidents  and  faculties,  instead 
of  setting  them  in  the  right  path,  try  to  make  the  college 
over  to  suit  them.  The  rightful  heirs  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  ages  are  despoiled.  The  most  down-trodden  students  are 
those  who  cherish  a  passion  for  the  intellectual  life.  Among 
these  are  as  many  women  as  men.  If  domestic  science  were 
confined  to  separate  schools,  as  all  applied  sciences  ought 
to  be,  we  should  have  nothing  but  praise  for  a  subject  ad- 
mirably conceived,  and  often  admirably  taught.  In  these 
schools  it  may  be  studied  by  such  High  School  graduates  as 
prefer  to  deal  with  practical  rather  than  with  pure  science, 
and,  in  a  larger  way,  by  such  college  graduates  as  wish  to 
supplement  theory  with  practice  for  professional  purposes. 
But  in  liberal  colleges  domestic  science  is  but  dross  handed 
out  to  seekers  after  gold.  Against  its  intrusion  into  the  cur- 
riculum no  protest  can  be  too  stern. 

Faith  in  this  study  seems  to  rest  upon  the  belief  that  the 
actual  experiences  of  life  can  be  anticipated.  This  is  a  fal- 
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lacy.  There  is  no  dress  rehearsal  for  the  role  of  "wife  and 
mother."  It  is  a  question  of  experience  piled  on  experience, 
life  piled  on  life.  The  only  way  to  perform  the  tasks,  under- 
stand the  duties,  accept  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  any  given 
stage  of  existence  is  to  have  performed  the  tasks,  learned  the 
duties,  fought  out  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  earlier  stages.  In 
so  far  as  "housekeeping"  means  application  of  principles  of 
nutrition  and  sanitation,  these  principles  can  be  acquired  at 
the  proper  time  by  an  active,  well-trained  mind.  The  prepa- 
ration needed  is  not  to  have  learned  facts  three  or  five  or  ten 
years  in  advance,  when  theories  and  appliances  may  have 
been  very  different,  but  to  have  taken  up  one  subject  after 
another,  finding  how  to  master  principles  and  details.  This 
new  subject  is  not  recondite  nor  are  we  unconquerably 
stupid.  To  learn  as  we  go — discere  ambulando — need  not 
turn  the  home  into  an  experiment  station. 

But  "every  woman  knows"  that  housekeeping,  when  it  is 
a  labor  of  love  and  not  a  paid  profession,  goes  far  deeper 
than  ordering  meals  or  keeping  refrigerators  clean,  or  mak- 
ing an  invalid's  bed  with  hospital  precision.  We  are  more 
than  cooks.  We  furnish  power  for  the  day's  work  of  men, 
and  for  the  growth  of  children's  souls.  We  are  more  than 
parlor  maids.  We  are  artists,  informing  material  objects  with 
a  living  spirit.  We  are  more  even  than  trained  nurses.  We 
are  companions  along  the  roads  of  pain,  comrades,  it  may 
be,  at  the  gates  of  death.  Back  of  our  willingness  to  do  our 
full  work  must  lie  something  profounder  than  lectures  on 
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bacteria,  or  interior  decoration,  or  an  invalid's  diet  or  a 
baby's  bath.  Specific  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in  a  hurry 
by  a  trained  student.  What  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  sud- 
den action  of  the  mind  is  the  habit  of  projecting  a  task 
against  the  background  of  human  experience  as  that  experi- 
ence has  been  revealed  in  history  and  literature,  and  of 
throwing  into  details  the  enthusiasm  born  of  this  larger 
vision.  She  is  fortunate  who  comes  to  the  task  of  making  a 
home  with  this  habit  already  formed.  Her  student  life  may 
have  cast  no  shadow  of  the  future.  When  she  was  reading 
iEschylus  or  Berkeley,  or  writing  reports  on  the  Italian 
despots,  or  counting  the  segments  of  a  beetle's  antennae,  she 
may  not  have  foreseen  the  hours  when  the  manner  of  life 
and  the  manner  of  death  of  human  beings  would  depend 
upon  her.  She  was  merely  sanely  absorbed  in  the  tasks  of 
her  present.  But  in  later  life  she  comes  to  see  that  in  per- 
forming them,  she  learned  to  disentangle  the  momentary 
from  the  permanent,  to  prefer  courage  to  cowardice,  to  pay 
the  price  of  hard  work  for  values  received.  Age  may  bring 
what  youth  withholds,  a  sense  of  humor,  a  mellow  sym- 
pathy. But  only  youth  can  begin  that  habitual  discipline  of 
mind  and  will  which  is  the  root,  if  not  of  all  success,  at  least 
of  that  which  blooms  in  the  comfort  of  other  people.  Carry 
the  logic  of  the  vocation-mongers  to  its  extreme.  Grant  that 
every  girl  in  college  ought  some  day  to  marry,  and  that  we 
must  train  her,  while  we  have  her,  for  this  profession.  Then 
let  the  college  insist  on  honest  work,  clear  thinking  and 
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bright  imagination  in  those  great  fields  in  which  successive 
generations  reap  their  intellectual  harvest.  Captain  Rostron 
of  the  Carpathia  once  spoke  to  a  body  of  college  students 
who  were  on  fire  with  enthusiasm  for  the  rescuer  of  the 
Titanic 's  survivors.  He  ended  with  some  such  words  as 
these:  "Go  back  to  your  classes  and  work  hard.  I  scarcely 
knew  that  night  what  orders  were  coming  out  when  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  speak,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  had 
been  preparing  to  give  those  orders  ever  since  I  was  a  boy 
in  school."  Many  a  home  may  be  saved  from  shipwreck  in 
the  future  because  today  girls  are  doing  their  duty  in  their 
Greek  class  rooms  and  physics  laboratories. 

But  this  fallacy  of  domesticity  probes  deeper  than  we  have 
yet  indicated.  It  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  superficial  to  ticket 
ourselves  off  as  housekeepers  or  even  as  women.  What  are 
these  unplumbed  wastes  between  housekeepers  and  teachers, 
mothers  and  scholars,  civil  engineers  and  professors  of 
Greek,  senators  and  journalists,  bankers  and  poets,  men  and 
women  ?  A  philosopher  has  pointed  out  that  what  we  share 
is  vastly  greater  than  what  separates  us.  We  walk  upon  and 
must  know  the  same  earth.  We  live  under  the  same  sun  and 
stars.  In  our  bodies  we  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
physics,  biology  and  chemistry.  We  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  must  shape  it  to  our  use.  We  are  products  of  the 
same  past,  and  must  understand  it  in  order  to  understand 
the  present.  We  are  vexed  by  the  same  questions  about  Good 
and  Evil,  Will  and  Destiny.  We  all  bury  our  dead.  We  shall 
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all  die  ourselves.  Back  of  our  vocations  lies  human  life.  Back 
of  the  streams  in  which  we  dabble  is  that  immortal  sea 
which  brought  us  hither.  To  sport  upon  its  shore  and  hear 
the  roll  of  its  mighty  waters  is  the  divine  privilege  of  youth. 
If  any  difference  is  to  be  made  in  the  education  of  boys 
and  girls,  it  must  be  with  the  purpose  of  giving  to  future 
women  more  that  is  "unvocational,"  "unapplied,"  "unprac- 
tical." As  it  happens,  such  studies  as  these  are  the  ones  which 
the  mother  of  a  family,  as  well  as  a  teacher  or  writer,  is  most 
sure  to  apply  practically  in  her  vocation.  The  last  word  on 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  was  said  by  a  woman  in  a  small 
Maine  town.  Her  father  had  been  a  day  laborer,  her  hus- 
band was  a  mechanic.  She  had  five  children,  and,  of  course, 
did  all  the  house-work.  She  also  belonged  to  a  club  which 
studied  French  history.  To  a  foolish  expression  of  surprise 
that  with  all  her  little  children  she  could  find  time  to  write 
a  paper  on  Louis  XVI  she  retorted  angrily:  "With  all  my 
children!  It  is  for  my  children  that  I  do  it.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  shall  have  to  go  out  of  their  home,  as  I  have  had 
to,  for  everything  interesting."  But  the  larger  truth  is  that 
the  value  of  a  woman  as  a  mother  depends  precisely  upon 
her  value  as  a  human  being.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
in  her  youth  we  must  lead  one  who  is  truly  thirsty  only  to 
fountains  pouring  from  the  heaven's  brink.  It  might  seem 
cruel  if  it  did  not  merely  illustrate  the  law  of  risk  involved 
in  any  creative  process,  that  the  more  generously  women 
fulfill  the  "function  of  their  sex"  the  more  they  are  in  dan- 
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ger  of  losing  their  souls  to  furnish  a  mess  of  pottage.  The 
risk  of  life  for  life  at  a  child's  birth  is  more  dramatic  but  no 
truer  than  the  risk  of  soul  for  body  as  the  child  grows.  In 
the  midst  of  petty  household  cares  the  nervous  system  may 
become  a  master  instead  of  a  servant,  a  breeder  of  distem- 
pers rather  than  a  feeder  of  the  imagination.  The  unhappi- 
ness  of  homes,  the  failure  of  marriage,  are  due  as  often  to 
the  poverty-stricken  minds,  the  narrowed  vision  of  women 
as  to  the  vice  of  men. 

Their  sense  is  with  their  senses  all  mixd  in, 
Destroyed  by  subtleties  these  women  are. 

George  Meredith's  prayer  for  us,  "more  brain,  O  Lord,  more 
brain!"  we  shall  still  need  when  "votes  for  women"  has 
become  an  outworn  slogan. 

No  one  claims  that  character  is  produced  only  by  college 
training  or  any  other  form  of  education.  There  are  illiterate 
women  whose  wills  are  so  steady,  whose  hearts  are  so  gener- 
ous, and  whose  spirits  seem  to  be  so  continuously  refreshed 
that  we  look  up  to  them  with  reverence.  They  have  their 
own  fountains.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause they  are  "open  at  the  outlet"  they  are  "closed  at  the 
reservoir."  But  there  is  a  class  of  women  who  are  impelled 
toward  knowledge  (as  still  others  are  impelled  toward 
music  or  art)  and  whose  success  in  anything  they  do  will 
depend  upon  their  state  of  mind.  We  ought  to  assume  that 
the  girls  who  go  to  college  belong  to  this  class,  however  far 
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from  the  springs  of  Helicon  they  mean  to  march  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  we  should  think  of  taking 
one  hour  of  their  time  while  they  are  in  college  for  any 
course  that  does  not  enrich  the  intellect  and  add  to  the  treas- 
ury of  thoughts  and  ideas  upon  which  the  woman  with  a 
mind  will  always  be  drawing.  Spirit  is  greater  than  intellect, 
and  may  survive  it  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  But  in  the 
active  years,  for  this  kind  of  woman,  the  mental  life  becomes 
one  with  the  spiritual.  A  lusty  serviceableness  will  issue  from 
their  union.  If  mental  interests  seem  sterile,  the  cure,  as  far 
as  the  college  is  concerned  with  it,  is  to  deepen,  not  to  lessen 
the  love  of  learning.  The  renewal  of  sincerity,  humility  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  age-old  search  for  truth  is  more  necessary 
than  the  introduction  of  new  courses,  which  must  be  applied 
to  be  of  value,  and  which  at  this  time  in  a  girl's  experience, 
and  under  these  conditions,  can  give  only  partial  and  super- 
ficial data. 

Our  lives  are  subject  to  a  thousand  changes.  In  the  home 
as  well  as  out  of  it,  we  shall  meet,  face  to  face,  fruition  and 
disappointment,  rapture  and  pain,  hope  and  despair.  In  these 
tests  of  the  soul's  health  what  good  will  domestic  science  do 
us?  Not  by  sanitation  is  sanity  brought  forth.  Women  do 
not  gather  courage  from  calories,  nor  faith  from  refrigera- 
tors. But  every  added  milestone  along  the  road  from  youth 
to  age  shows  us  the  truth  of  Cicero's  claim,  made  after  he 
had  borne  public  care  and  known  private  grief,  for  the 
faithful,  homely  companionship  of  intellectual  studies:  "For 
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other  things  belong  neither  to  all  times  and  ages  nor  all 
places;  but  these  pursuits  feed  our  growing  years,  bring 
charm  to  ripened  age,  adorn  prosperity,  offer  a  refuge  and 
solace  to  adversity,  delight  us  at  home,  do  not  handicap  us 
abroad,  abide  with  us  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  go 
with  us  on  our  travels,  make  holiday  with  us  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Upon  women,  in  crucial  hours,  may  depend  the  peace  of 
the  old,  the  fortune  of  the  middle-aged,  the  hopefulness  of 
the  young.  In  such  an  hour  we  do  not  wish  to  be  dismissed 
as  were  the  women  of  Socrates'  family,  who  had  had  no 
part  in  the  bright  life  of  the  Athens  of  which  he  was  taking 
leave.  Shall  we  become  the  bread  in  the  sacrament  of  life, 
ourselves  unfed?  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  ourselves  unkin- 
dled? 
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Whatever  is  said  for  or  against  women  herds  them 
together.  Impatiently  I  find  myself  wondering 
whether  in  some  future  life,  at  least,  we  may  not  have  the 
privilege  of  a  sharper  classification.  In  men-made  Elysiums 
"the  good"  split  into  pleasant  groups,  offering  welcome  and 
sympathy  to  different  kinds  of  pilgrims.  When  a  brave 
Athenian  general  had  made  one  last  stand  against  Macedon, 
the  orator  at  his  funeral  exclaimed  magnificently:  "In  the 
dark  underworld — suffer  us  to  ask — who  are  they  that  will 
stretch  forth  a  right  hand  to  the  captain  of  our  dead  ?  There, 
I  deem,  will  be  Miltiades  and  Themistocles,  and  those  others 
who  made  Hellas  free,  to  the  credit  of  their  city,  to  the 
glory  of  their  names."  And  when  a  famous  English  poet 
died  a  fellow-poet  assured  us  that 

Rapt  though  he  be  from  us, 
Virgil  salutes  him  and  Theocritus; 
Catullus,  mightiest-brained  Lucretius,  each 
Greets  him,  their  brother,  on  the  Stygian  beach; 
Proudly  a  gaunt  right  hand  doth  Dante  reach; 
Milton  and  Wordsworth  bid  him  welcome  home; 
Bright  Keats  to  touch  his  raiment  doth  beseech; 
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Coleridge,  his  loc\s  aspersed  with  fairy  foam, 

Calm  Spenser,  Chaucer  suave, 

His  equal  friendship  crave: 

And  godlike  spirits  hail  him  guest,  in  speech 

Of  Athens,  Florence,  Weimar,  Stratford,  Rome. 

Was  Joan  of  Arc — suffer  us  to  ask — welcomed  with  Leos- 
thenes  among  the  heroes  of  freedom,  and  Sappho  with 
Tennyson  among  the  lords  of  song?  Or  was  Charon  in- 
structed to  ferry  them  over  to  some  Woman's  Building  from 
the  windows  of  which  they  now,  along  with  Cornelia, 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  St.  Catherine,  watch  soldiers  and 
poets,  fathers,  kings  and  saints  pass  to  their  appropriate 
rewards  ? 

In  this  life,  I  must  confess,  it  is  not  only  men  who  lump 
us  together,  generous  as  they  are  with  the  scientific  treatises 
and  obiter  dicta  which  define  our  intellects  and  fix  our  du- 
ties. We  ourselves  are  all  too  prone  to  erect  women's  build- 
ings and  edit  women's  journals.  Even  to  me,  whose  youth 
fell  within  "the  nineties,"  this  seems  but  an  aftermath  of 
that  righteous  war  for  the  freedom  of  woman  which  was, 
in  reality,  brought  to  a  victorious  conclusion  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  State,  church  and  society, 
imagining  that  they  were  speaking  for  "Nature"  and  "God," 
had  managed  to  define  the  liberties  of  women  in  terms  of 
their  own  prejudices.  The  women  and  the  men,  many  of 
whom  are  still  living,  who  successfully  revolted  against  this 
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injustice,  will  leave  names  "written  in  gold  on  the  scroll  of 
history."  But  often  a  reform  moves  so  rapidly  that  the  emo- 
tions of  its  instigators  become,  almost  cruelly,  outworn  be- 
fore they  realize  it.  It  is  difficult  for  the  pioneers  of  the 
"woman  movement,"  and  equally  difficult  for  their  oppo- 
nents, to  realize  that  the  spirit  of  belligerency  is  no  longer 
necessary.  Some  women  still  talk  as  if  women  and  the  men 
who  support  them  and  fight  for  them,  men  and  the  women 
who  bear  them  and  nurse  them,  were  engaged  in  a  deadly 
sex-strife.  Some  men  still  talk  as  unpleasantly  as  Turks  and 
as  selfishly  as  spoiled  children.  But  the  great  silent  majority 
have  decided  for  the  "emancipation  of  woman"  and  for  her 
comradeship  with  man.  Details  are  left  to  be  adjusted— de- 
tails of  politics,  social  conventions  and  professional  oppor- 
tunities. But  for  a  wise  solution  of  these  difficulties  men  and 
women  are  working  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Even  in  the  vexed 
political  question  of  the  vote,  we  are  not  divided  by  sex,  but 
by  opinion.  Men  walk  with  women  in  suffrage  parades,  and 
women  join  men  in  anti-suffrage  demonstrations  from  the 
sidewalk. 

And  yet,  after  all  that  we  have  been  through  in  talking 
and  being  talked  about,  we  cannot  escape  the  sense  of  col- 
lectivism. An  anti-suffrage  friend  tells  me  that  I  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  women  are  "bound  together  in  one  duty."  A  suf- 
frage friend  reproaches  me  for  not  sharing  her  deep  feeling 
for  the  "solidarity  of  the  sex."  I  am  spewed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  each.  This  perplexes  me,  because  I  agree  with  each 
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oftener  than  she  agrees  with  the  other.  I  recognize  our  "one 
duty"  as  our  chief  privilege.  I  travel  through  life  with  "our 
solidarity"  as  a  vade  me  cum. 

Realizing  that  these  beliefs — my  intellectual  friends  call 
them  sentiments — seem  inconsistent  with  my  impatience  at 
being  one  of  a  herd,  I  probe  further  and  discover  that  I  am 
impatient  only  at  the  choice  of  a  sheep-fold. 

There  is  one  fold  in  which  I  glory  to  be  herded  with  my 
sex.  In  order  to  place  it  on  the  map  I  must  treat  life  like 
Gaul  and  divide  it  into  three  parts. 

First,  there  are  the  non-essentials  of  existence — the  logi- 
cian's "accidents" — such  as  kinds  of  work  or  degrees  of 
wealth.  In  this  realm  I  fail  to  perceive,  as  permanent  factors, 
either  solid  masculine  rights  or  solid  feminine  ones.  Here 
solidarity  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  classes:  of  laborers  or 
capitalists,  of  consumers  or  producers,  of  teachers  or  boards 
of  education,  of  poets  or  grave-diggers.  Within  any  given 
profession  or  trade  women  may  have  special  needs  or  griev- 
ances, but,  speaking  broadly,  they  will  be  forced  to  adjust 
these  to  the  exigencies  of  their  class,  not  of  their  sex.  Factory 
girls  and  women  doctors,  for  example,  may  be  treated  un- 
justly where  their  fellowmen  are  not;  and  by  means  of  laws, 
or  moral  suasion,  these  injustices  must  be  done  away  with 
by  a  society  which  profits  by  their  work.  But  their  lives  must 
ultimately  be  shaped  by  the  proper  standards  of  industry 
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and  medicine,  not  by  those  which  shape  housekeepers  and 
actresses. 

Secondly,  there  are  essentials  of  existence:  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  realities.  Here  men  and  women  are  merged  in 
an  inclusive  whole,  sex  and  class  alike  obliterated.  Within 
occidental  thought,  at  least,  humanity  is  one  in  the  concerns 
of  the  soul.  Even  St.  Paul,  who  frankly  made  use  of  his  class 
to  ensure  trial  at  Rome  rather  than  at  Jerusalem,  and  who 
in  all  secondary  matters  impressed  upon  the  church  the 
inferiority  of  women,  passionately  announced  the  unity  of 
the  race  in  the  Love  of  God:  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female.',  Neither  can  the  Truth  of  God — the  truths  of 
science,  philosophy,  language,  music  and  art — be  made  dual 
by  sex.  Here,  specifically  and  definitely,  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority outweighs  the  denials  which  still  drip  from  irate  pens 
in  daily  papers  and  in  magazines.  As  far  as  public  opinion 
is  concerned,  any  girl  in  America  is  free  as  air  to  try  her  luck 
at  being  a  scholar  or  an  artist.  If  we  are  judged  only  by  the 
fruits  which  we  have  added  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  by  our 
scientific  discoveries  or  our  poems  or  our  pictures,  we  can 
boast  of  no  achievements  comparable  to  those  of  men.  We 
should  be  blind  indeed  if  we  did  not  see  a  fact  which  is 
more  steadily  than  encouragingly  held  before  our  eyes.  Per- 
haps through  us  knowledge  will  always  be  more  perfectly 
transubstantiated  into  life  than  into  new  knowledge.  This 
may  even  be  fortunate  for  society.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
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mere  detail,  a  mere  question  of  the  kind  of  luggage 
brought  back  on  the  return  trip,  which  fails  to  divide  into 
male  and  female  the  travelers  in  the  realms  of  gold. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  of  our  divisions  of  life.  In  be- 
tween the  dusty  plain  of  occupation  and  the  serene  citadels 
of  the  spirit,  lies  the  place  of  the  diurnal  round  of  living 
together.  One's  luck  on  the  plain  may  make  this  into  a 
palace  or  a  tenement,  a  home  or  a  boarding-house.  One's 
stores  in  the  citadel  will  decide  its  happiness  and  its  value. 
The  sexes  are  equally  responsible  for  its  maintenance.  But 
the  duties  and  privileges  which  this  maintenance  involves 
are  cleft  in  two  by  sex.  With  rejoicing  I  find  myself  herded 
together  with  other  women  in  the  emotions,  silences, 
wounds,  magnanimities,  sacrifices  and  rewards  out  of  which 
human  relationships  are  wrought. 

For  all  I  know,  the  same  sense  of  masculine  solidarity 
may  be  comforting  and  stimulating  to  men.  But  as  condi- 
tions have  been  for  many  centuries  and  still  are  men  less 
frequently  than  women  are  isolated  from  each  other  in  their 
outward  conditions  and  therefore  (I  suppose)  less  depend- 
ent upon  an  inward  consciousness  of  kind.  Even  in  these 
days  of  women  in  factories  and  offices  and  clubs,  the  great 
majority  do  their  main  work  within  separated  houses.  Mrs. 
Putnam,  in  her  brilliant  study  of  The  Lady,  calls  attention 
to  the  loneliness  of  the  Greek  lady,  confined  to  her  home, 
over  against  the  peasant  women  who  worked  in  the  fields 
with  their  fellows,  the  market  women  who  chattered  in  the 
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market-place,  and  the  hetairai,  like  Aspasia,  who  came  and 
went  as  they  would,  and  sharpened  their  wits  by  talk  with 
Pericles  and  all  sorts  of  people.  In  spite  of  our  abundant 
freedom,  our  own  choice  is  likely  to  isolate  us  from  the 
open  meeting  places.  Our  hours  of  ease  can  be  lived  in  a 
crowd,  but  if  our  task  is  tending  the  Penates  within  the 
house,  it  is  a  lonelier  one  than  sacrificing,  as  our  men  do,  to 
common  gods  in  the  market-place  amid  the  hum  and  stir 
of  civic  life.  Even  the  women  who  work  outside  the  house 
are  more  likely,  when  evening  falls,  to  scurry  home  and  stir 
up  the  lire  on  the  hearth  than  to  join  in  festal  choruses  with 
their  fellow-workers. 

It  is  not  only  the  married  housekeepers  (to  which  class  I 
belong)  who  perform  "home  duties."  Experience — for  I 
have  not  always  belonged  to  the  same  class — and  observation 
convince  me  that  a  professional  or  wage-earning  woman 
may  be  as  devoted  a  daughter,  sister,  or  even  "wife  and 
mother"  as  the  economically  dependent  "home-maker"  of 
the  anti-feminist's  creed.  His  (or  her)  dogma  of  a  world  in 
which  every  Jill  could,  if  she  only  would,  have  a  Jack  to 
take  care  of  her  forever,  has  no  counterpart  in  reality.  The 
most  cursory  knowledge  of  the  real  world  shows  that  many 
a  woman  obeys  the  law  of  economic  necessity  in  working 
outside  the  home,  for  herself  or — some  Jack  having  failed — 
for  others.  I  know  women  who  are  supporting  mothers  and 
fathers,  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  children  and  even  hus- 
bands. It  is  not  among  them  that  we  most  often  see  the  self- 
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ishness  and  rapaciousness,  or  the  crossness  and  pettiness 
which  sometimes  dishonor  the  American  home.  Nor  are 
those  women  who  are  impelled  by  other  than  economic  mo- 
tives to  go  beyond  the  house-door  necessarily  destroyers  of 
personal  relationships.  On  the  contrary,  they  far  oftener,  for 
the  sake  of  human  beings,  destroy  in  embryo  a  book  or  pic- 
ture or  scientific  theory.  I  repeat  that  many  of  the  so-called 
"independent"  women  never  let  themselves  penetrate  so  far 
into  the  market-place  that  they  cannot  hear  the  faintest  call 
from  home.  These  women,  then,  as  well  as  the  vast  majority 
who  work  within  the  house,  may  easily  feel  isolated  within 
personal  emotions  and  services. 

But  in  these  emotions  and  services  lies  the  fundamental 
unity  of  women  over  against  men.  In  all  epochs  a  mother 
has  been  different  from  a  father,  a  daughter  from  a  son,  a 
sister  from  a  brother,  a  woman  friend  from  a  man  friend. 
In  the  relation  of  lover  and  lover  women  are  supposed  to 
have  shown  through  the  ages  a  "psycho-physical  unity," 
while  men  have  varied  from  mood  to  mood  and  manner  to 
manner.  "His  feeling  alone  has  a  history,"  we  are  told  by  a 
recent  historian  of  "the  emotional  life  of  the  human  race." 
I  find  it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  that  while  Catullus 
and  Antony,  Dante  and  Abelard,  Robert  Browning  and 
Prince  Albert  loved  differently,  Lesbia  and  Cleopatra,  Bea- 
trice and  Heloi'se,  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Queen  Victoria  all 
returned  the  emotion  in  the  same  "psycho-physical"  way. 
But  perhaps  the  writer  in  the  Unpopular  Review  who  said 
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that  women's  work  was  to  make  the  world  good,  and  not 
to  analyze  ethical  problems,  would  assure  me  that  our  work 
also  is  to  make  men  fall  in  love  with  us,  and  not  to  analyze 
emotions.  The  task  is  certainly  a  gayer,  if  a  more  difficult, 
one.  And  I  confess  that  the  kind  of  solidarity  thrust  upon 
us  by  the  author  of  Eros  is  more  attractive  than  other  sorts 
offered  to  us  in  recent  years.  I  once  sat  through  a  lecture  on 
"The  Efficient  Woman  of  the  Twentieth  Century."  From  it 
I  went  to  a  class-room  to  teach  Euripides.  As  I  opened  to 
Phaedra's  destructive  passion,  only  the  presence  of  literal- 
minded  youth  prevented  me  from  exclaiming:  Thank  God 
for  Aphrodite!  She  may  still  be  trusted,  in  noble  guise  or 
base,  to  outwit  efficiency,  and  unite  the  woman  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  with  the  queen  or  peasant  of  the  heroic  age. 
My  chief  quarrel  with  the  intellectualist  is  that  she  desires 
emotional  isolation  from  the  crowd.  I  once  knew  a  brilliant 
woman  to  whom  love  was  an  illusion  and  marriage  bour- 
geois. Aphrodite  molded  her  to  her  will  at  last,  but  even 
then  she  refused  full  salvation.  "Our  love,"  she  insisted,  "is 
one  of  the  great  loves  of  history."  So  pompous  was  she  in 
the  face  of  nature  and  humanity! 

But  let  us  return  to  the  diurnal  round,  to  the  sweet  uses 
of  all  affection,  to  Vesta,  on  whose  hearth  matrons  and 
maids  alike  keep  up  the  sacred  fires  of  human  happiness 
and  comfort.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  women  misuse 
the  affections  and  make  living  together  a  cruel  penance  for 
those  who  are  involved  with  them.  From  history  and  con- 
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temporary  life  example  after  example  could  be  drawn.  But 
doubtless  by  actual  count  there  is  only  one  selfish  mother  to 
a  million  unselfish  ones,  one  disloyal  daughter  to  a  thousand 
filial  ones.  The  millions  and  thousands,  not  the  ten  and  hun- 
dreds, form  the  standards  of  our  sex.  No  clear  thinker 
judges  the  church  by  its  immoral  clergymen  or  the  army  by 
its  dishonorable  officers.  Church  and  army  work  as  great 
wholes,  building  up  traditions  which  inspire  and  lead  on 
novitiates  and  recruits.  So  women,  if  they  will,  may  find 
themselves  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  the  great  body  into 
which  they  are  born.  The  solidarity  of  women  over  against 
men  in  industry  and  professions,  in  politics,  education  and 
religion  is  purely  fictitious.  But  in  the  business  of  loving  and 
serving — I  choose  these  hackneyed  words  because  they  are 
also  clean  and  "antiseptic" — we  may  accept  an  indestructible 
union.  In  this  acceptance  women  enormously  increase  the 
value  of  their  individual  experiences.  They  are  no  longer 
solitary  workers  with  solitary  wounds  and  obscure  rewards, 
but  become  champions  of  a  superb  idea,  conquerors  in  a 
holy  cause.  Each  woman  becomes  a  richer,  more  dynamic 
personality.  Her  lonely  force  is  raised  to  the  highest  power. 
For  one  thing,  she  adds  to  her  courage  that  of  the  women 
whose  accidental  concerns  are  different  from  her  own.  At  a 
period  when  atra  Cura  rode  with  me  on  every  train  a  work- 
ing woman  in  my  old  home  stopped  me  on  the  street  one 
day  to  say:  "I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  know  just  how  you  feel, 
divided  between  your  husband  and  your  mother.  I  have 
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been  through  it."  The  simple  words  put  me  on  a  great  high- 
way, in  the  friendly,  inspiring  company  of  thousands  of  my 
kind. 

A  woman  may  also  add  to  her  own  courage  that  of  her 
ancestors.  Family  traditions  on  the  distaff  side  may  be  as 
important  and  specific  as  those  on  the  side  of  the  shield  and 
spear.  In  hours  of  perplexity  many  a  woman  beside  myself 
must  have  remembered  stories  of  her  great-grandmother. 
One  of  my  friends,  looking  tranquilly  back  over  a  time  of 
storm  and  stress,  told  me  that  at  a  critical  moment  she  was 
prevented  from  betraying  to  her  son  the  agony  he  was  caus- 
ing her,  by  finding  a  letter  written  by  her  grandmother  to 
her  son  when  he  seemed  to  be  doing  his  best  to  break  her 
heart.  The  letter  was  written  from  a  sick-bed  in  pencil  and 
was  dim  and  worn  as  if  it  had  been  often  handled.  "I  wish 
to  tell  you,"  ran  the  dauntless  words,  "how  great  my  happi- 
ness in  you  has  been.  I  have  many  pleasant  interviews  with 
you  in  the  night-watches,  and  when  I  hear  the  click  of  the 
gate  I  say  to  myself,  'There  may  be  Charles.'  Remember 
that  by  the  hearth  stands  a  chair  which  only  you  can  fill." 

And,  finally,  a  woman  may  come  to  feel  herself  at  one 
with  all  the  women  of  history,  with  those  whom  historians 
delight  to  honor  and  those  whose  unmemoralized  lives  per- 
sist in  random  records  on  ancient  grave-stones  in  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Germany  and  Britain  and  Spain.  The  Greek 
"lady"  and  Aspasia  and  the  woman  who  sold  bread  in  the 
Athenian  market-place  understood  certain  things  which 
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could  scarcely  have  been  explained  to  Pericles  or  to  the  man 
who  made  his  boots.  The  modern  "lady"  or  "feminist"  or 
factory  worker,  the  Servian  woman  dying  in  a  trench,  the 
American  woman  filling  her  man's  dinner  pail  in  peace  at 
home,  know  very  well  what  these  things  were. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  Arria,  who,  when 
her  husband  was  condemned  to  suicide  and  hesitated, 
plunged  the  knife  into  her  own  breast  and  then  handed  it 
to  him,  saying,  "It  does  not  hurt,  Partus."  From  the  day  it 
happened  this  has  been  regarded  as  heroism.  But  any 
woman,  then  as  now,  would  have  agreed  with  Arria's 
granddaughter,  Fannia,  who  told  Pliny  that  she  and  her 
mother  thought  other  acts  of  the  great  lady  quite  as  brave. 
Once  her  husband  and  son  were  sick  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  son  died.  She  did  not  tell  the  father  until  the  crisis  of 
his  own  illness  had  passed,  but  in  the  sick-room  spoke  of  the 
boy  as  still  alive,  replying  to  anxious  questions  that  he  had 
eaten  more  and  slept  better.  When  she  could  not  control  her- 
self, she  would  go  off  for  a  time  to  her  own  room  and  come 
back  serene  and  smiling.  Fannia  herself  met  terrible  sorrows 
with  courage  and  dignity,  among  other  experiences  going 
into  exile  rather  than  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate that  her  husband's  memory  should  be  dishonored.  The 
accidents  of  her  life  and  mine  are  absurdly  different.  But 
we  could  have  passed  a  pleasant  hour  talking  over  our 
grandmothers.  For  my  mother  has  told  me  how  mine  also 
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buried  a  son  before  she  dared  to  tell  his  sick  father  of  his 
illness  and  death;  and  of  how,  a  few  months  later,  she  kept 
from  her  husband,  soon  about  to  die  himself,  the  news  of 
the  death  of  another  son,  killed  in  battle  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  letter  had  come  on  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  mother 
had  been  called  from  the  sick-room  to  read  it.  She  learned 
that  when  her  son  was  told  that  he  could  not  live,  he  had 
said,  "It  is  a  great  cause  to  die  for";  and  that  when  the 
chaplain  had  asked  him  what  he  should  tell  his  mother  and 
sisters — was  it  well  with  his  soul? — he  had  smiled  and 
whispered,  "Tell  them  that  I  thin\  it  is  well  with  my  soul." 
Content  with  this  she  went  back  to  the  sick-room.  Few 
women  have  had  a  chance  to  show  their  husbands  how  to 
die,  but  millions  have  let,  and  are  letting,  their  men  go  to 
death  without  a  tear.  And  over  and  over,  in  times  of  peace, 
these  same  millions,  like  Arria  and  my  grandmother,  have 
performed  the  daily  acts  of  courage  out  of  which  heroism, 
at  a  crisis,  blooms. 

Women,  in  their  emotions  and  silences,  magnanimities 
and  sacrifices,  are  no  whit  finer  than  their  lovers  or  fathers 
and  brothers.  They  are  only  different.  A  woman  who  in  this 
difference  rather  than  in  some  imaginary  warfare  perceives 
the  "solidarity  of  the  sex"  sees  beyond  her  own  flax  to  the 
larger  web.  This  web  is  made  up  of  many  patterns.  The  dis- 
taff's threads  may  be  woven  by  home-staying  women  into 
happy  lives,  by  philanthropic  women  into  social  justice,  by 
gifted  women  into  literature  or  music  or  art.  Unity  does  not 
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involve  uniformity.  We  are  not  destined  for  a  Woman's 
Building — an  Old  Ladies'  Home — on  the  Styx.  Rather  we 
may  hope  that  at  the  edge  of  that  "shore  unseen  where  all 
must  lodging  find"  even  friendly  talk  of  distaves  and  spears 
will  cease. 
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14.  Juventus  Christi 


The  spring  has  gone  out  of  the  year,"  said  Pericles,  in 
speaking  of  young  men  who  had  died  in  battle  for 
Athens.  Always  it  is  the  death  of  the  young  which  brings 
the  greatest  gloom.  As  the  war  goes  on,  we  think  with  stark 
horror  of  the  sacrifice  of  youth,  the  frustration  of  promise 
and  of  hope.  The  war-god,  indeed,  is  not  the  only  Moloch 
which  devours  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  flower  of  the  na- 
tions. Disease,  whether  born  of  our  ignorance  or  imposed 
upon  us  by  Nature,  the  arch-vivisectionist,  never  stays  its 
hand  as  the  generations  come  and  go.  Young  men  and 
women  in  their  bloom,  boys  and  girls  in  their  first  burgeon- 
ing, and  tender  little  children  die  on  every  day  through  the 
relentless  centuries.  But,  except  when  our  own  are  taken,  we 
are  apt  to  obliterate  the  consciousness  of  a  tragedy  enacted 
in  silence.  Now  our  minds  are  shocked  into  attention  by  the 
roar  of  guns.  The  war  has  made  eternal  topics  current.  We 
feel  impelled  to  try  to  answer  the  questions  which  are  raised 
by  this  perennial  catastrophe,  the  death  of  youth. 

"Yours  is  a  wholesome  sorrow,  of  God's  own  laying-on." 

This  was  written  to  one  whose  mother  had  just  died,  full 

of  years  and  beauty  and  honor.  Only  the  ignorant  or  the 

stupid  feel  any  bitterness  when  old  age  exchanges  life  for 
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death.  The  old  who  have  lived  rightly  go  willingly,  and 
those  who  have  loved  them  rightly  feel  only  a  grief  which 
brings  understanding  to  the  mind  and  health  to  the  soul. 
But  when  the  young  die,  a  drop  of  poison  embitters  the  cup 
of  sorrow.  We  ask,  "Why?"  Through  rebellion  the  soul 
sickens.  Not  God  but  the  devil  lays  his  hand  upon  us.  In 
trying  to  throw  off  this  evil  weight,  let  us  understand  clearly 
wherein  our  bitterness  consists. 

Impulsive  rebellion,  when  youth  dies,  is  tripartite.  We 
deem  it  cruel  that  the  young  should  lose  life;  that  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  or  their  young  brides  and  lovers, 
should  be  frustrated  of  hopes;  and,  finally,  that  by  their 
death  we  all  lose  the  poems,  the  music,  or  the  pictures  which 
they  might  have  created,  the  inventions  which  they  might 
have  devised,  the  discoveries  by  which  they  might  have  il- 
luminated our  darkness.  But  if  we  slowly  think  the  matter 
out,  only  the  first  element  in  our  anger  abides  to  torture  us. 
For  if  it  should  prove  not  to  be  a  bitter  thing  that  the  young 
must  surrender  years  of  living,  then  those  who  love  them 
rightly  will  in  time  forget  their  own  frustration  and  find 
the  waters  of  sorrow  sweetened.  And  if  we  cease  to  think  of 
individuals  and  survey  the  course  of  history,  we  perceive 
that  our  poetry  and  music  and  science  will  not  die  with 
these  lips  and  ears  and  hands.  Their  poems,  their  violins, 
their  machines — ah,  others  will  take  their  place.  "Though 
we  are  all  killed,  there  will  be  songs  again,"  the  Irish  poet, 
departing  for  the  front,  has  bidden  us  remember. 
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hi\e  a  child  from  the  womb,  li\e  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

humanity  arises  and  builds  it  again.  And  so  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  injustice  done  to  the  young  themselves  as  the 
origin  of  our  anguished  and  rebellious,  "Why?" 

The  frequency  of  this  question  is  a  proof  of  the  deep- 
seated  optimism  of  the  race.  In  poetry  and  philosophy,  from 
time  to  time,  we  play  with  the  idea  of  life  as  the  City  of 
Deadful  Night  and  death  as  the  Great  Deliverer;  but  when 
our  young  die  we  feel  that  they  have  been  betrayed.  A  man 
who  had  been  convinced  both  of  the  evil  of  this  world  and 
of  the  goodness  of  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  when  his  chil- 
dren died  within  one  year,  exclaimed,  "They  have  been 
cheated  out  of  happiness,  to  which  they  had  a  right."  This 
cry  is  probably  echoed  by  almost  every  father  and  mother 
who  loses  children.  Pessimism  rolls  from  us.  We  know  that 
if  our  children  are  deprived  of  life  they  are  deprived  of 
something  good. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and  familiar  story  which 
seems  to  congratulate  youth  on  an  escape  from  life.  It  is 
told  by  Herodotus,  that  prince  of  story-tellers,  whose  golden 
magic  resolves  psychological  abstractions  into  vivid  person- 
alities. Croesus  and  Solon  are  discussing  happiness,  and  the 
millionaire  is  hoping  that  the  sage  will  at  least  allot  him 
the  second  place  among  happy  mortals.  But  no,  that  belongs 
to  two  quite  ordinary  Argives,  Cleobis  and  Biton,  who  died 
young. 
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"There  was  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Hera 
at  Argos,  to  which  their  mother  must  needs  be  taken  in  a 
car.  Now,  the  oxen  did  not  come  home  from  the  field  in 
time;  so  the  youths,  fearful  of  being  too  late,  put  the  yoke 
on  their  own  necks,  and  themselves  drew  the  car  in  which 
their  mother  rode.  Five-and-forty  furlongs  did  they  draw 
her,  and  stopped  before  the  temple.  This  deed  of  theirs  was 
witnessed  by  the  whole  assembly  of  worshipers,  and  then 
their  life  closed  in  the  best  possible  way.  Herein,  too,  God 
showed  forth  most  evidently,  how  much  better  a  thing  for 
man  death  is  than  life.  For  the  Argive  men  stood  thick 
around  the  car  and  extolled  the  vast  strength  of  the  youths ; 
and  the  Argive  women  extolled  the  mother  who  was  blessed 
with  such  a  pair  of  sons;  and  the  mother  herself,  overjoyed 
at  the  deed  and  at  the  praises  it  had  won,  standing  straight 
before  the  image,  besought  the  goddess  to  bestow  on  Cleobis 
and  Biton,  the  sons  who  had  so  mightily  honored  her,  the 
highest  blessing  to  which  mortals  can  attain.  Her  prayer 
ended,  they  offered  sacrifice,  and  partook  of  the  holy  ban- 
quet, after  which  the  two  youths  fell  asleep  in  the  temple. 
They  never  woke  more,  but  so  passed  from  the  earth." x 

The  story  is  so  exquisite  that  we  yield  to  its  persuasion. 
We  say  that  even  in  the  bright  optimism  of  the  Greeks  ex- 
perience wove  a  strand  of  "divinest  melancholy";  that  they, 
too,  after  all,  questioned  the  joy  of  life  and  perceived  the 
kindliness  of  death.  "Whom  the  gods  love  die  young"  be- 

1  Translation  by  Rawlinson. 
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came  a  proverb  among  a  people  profoundly  convinced  of 
this  world's  glory  and  profoundly  uncertain  of  another 
world's  charm.  Statues  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  were  set  up  by 
the  Argives  at  Delphi.  There,  preserved  in  a  museum,  we 
may  see  them  yet,  perhaps  on  a  spring  day  when  poppies 
and  mallows  are  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  Apollo's 
holy  city,  and  new  green  leaves  cover  the  trees  in  the  valley 
below  Parnassus.  In  them  the  spring  is  eternalized. 

Fancies  such  as  this  spring  from  our  esthetic  sense.  They 
are  a  part  of  our  response  to  beauty  in  any  form.  We  see  the 
palpable  loveliness  of  youth  unmarred  by  age,  of  promise 
undisturbed  by  satiety.  Death  is  an  artist,  like  the  maker 
of  a  Grecian  urn,  immortalizing  his  subject  at  the  moment 
of  perfection. 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs!  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  hid  the  Spring  adieu; 
And  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 
More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 

For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young. 

But  in  the  critical  hours  of  sorrow  any  such  esthetic  evalua- 
tion of  life  and  death  seems  to  vanish.  A  subconscious  belief 
in  life's  goodness  rises  and  immerses  us.  We  want  our  young 
to  have  their  three-score  years.  With  all  the  labor  and  sor- 
row? Yes,  even  so. 
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If  we  turn  back  to  the  Greeks,  we  notice  that  the  lovely 
story  of  the  Argive  boys  was  only  an  illustration  of  a  happi- 
ness which  surpasses  the  happiness  derived  from  wealth 
and  despotic  power.  Cleobis  and  Biton  were,  indeed,  hap- 
pier than  Croesus,  but  they  held  only  the  second  place  in  a 
general  rating  of  happy  mortals.  A  certain  Tellus  of  Athens 
was  deemed  by  Solon  to  be  the  most  happy.  "First,  because 
his  country  was  flourishing  in  his  days,  and  he  himself  had 
sons  both  beautiful  and  good,  and  he  lived  to  see  children 
born  to  each  of  them,  and  these  children  all  grew  up."  Life 
piled  on  life  was  best  of  all.  To  live  long  and  to  beget  goodly 
life  in  a  flourishing  state,  this  was  in  reality  the  highest 
blessing. 

But  the  Athenian  sage's  verdict  is  incomplete  without  his 
second  reason  for  giving  the  palm  to  Tellus.  Life  cannot  be 
judged  except  by  adding  death  to  it.  A  man's  achievement 
includes  with  the  manner  of  his  living  the  manner  of  his 
dying.  Now,  the  end  of  Tellus  was  "surpassingly  glorious. 
In  a  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  their  neighbors  near 
Eleusis,  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  routed 
the  foe  and  died  upon  the  field  most  gallantly." 

After  the  Platonic  manner,  let  us  for  a  time  follow  the 
argument  whithersoever  it  leads.  If  the  end  is  so  important, 
constituting  in  itself  one  half  of  human  happiness,  then,  it 
would  seem,  there  must  be  comfort  among  those  in  Europe 
whose  sons  are  dying  gallantly  for  their  countries  upon  the 
field.  Such  a  death  must  be  drawing  the  poison  from  sorrow, 
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eradicating  rebellion  from  bereaved  hearts.  It  is  a  stupendous 
fact  that  until  very  late  in  history  this  logic  would  have 
remained  unquestioned.  Herodotus  in  his  story  of  Tellus 
appealed  to  a  universal  popular  belief.  iEschylus,  a  spiritual 
prophet,  when  as  an  old  man  he  wrote  his  own  epitaph, 
omitted  all  mention  of  his  poetry — his  lifework — and  com- 
memorated the  fact  that  forty  years  before  he  had  risked  his 
life  at  Marathon.  Horace,  a  man  of  the  world,  used  his  in- 
comparable language  to  perpetuate  through  centuries  the 
sweetness  and  the  ethical  rightness  of  dying  for  one's  coun- 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  f  atria  mori. 

In  journeying  from  paganism  to  Christianity  the  western 
world  merely  carried  this  sentiment  with  it  as  a  vade  mecum. 
With  the  Roman  have  agreed  saints  and  sinners,  idealists 
and  materialists,  serfs  and  citizens.  And  even  today  only  a 
certain  few  would  dispute  him.  With  him  still  agree  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women,  of  sons  and  parents,  who  are 
united  in  a  willing  sacrifice.  "When  your  children  die  in 
battle,  at  least  you  do  not  have  to  ask  why" — this  is  taken 
from  a  recent  letter  of  a  German  mother  who  had  lost  her 
eldest  and  was  sending  forth  her  last  son.  All  over  Europe 
millions  are  undisturbed  by  the  "ethics"  of  war,  as  distin- 
guished from  other  forms  of  patriotic  service,  and  gladly 
make  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  their  countries,  on  demand. 
For  those  who  are  left  behind  grief  is  unpoisoned  by  re- 
bellion. Age-old  comfort  brings  peace  to  their  hearts. 
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Now,  the  duty  to  go  to  war  at  the  country's  call  does  not 
rest  only  upon  a  Spartan  or  a  Roman  or  a  Prussian  basis. 
Its  potential  quixotic  individualism  might  have  found  ex- 
pression (had  the  subject  been  debatable  in  those  days)  in 
the  theory  of  the  state  held  by  Socrates,  a  citizen  of  a  pure 
democracy.  He  made  this  theory  clear  when  he  was  facing 
another  kind  of  sacrifice.  Imprisoned  and  condemned  to  an 
unjust  death,  he  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  escape.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Athenian  democracy  would  have 
connived  at  such  a  miscarriage  of  its  hasty  verdict.  But  to 
the  idealist  his  life  seemed  of  no  importance  in  comparison 
with  preserving  those  laws  which  are  the  breath  of  life  to 
the  state.  Under  the  protection  of  laws  he  had  been  decently 
born,  and  educated,  and  initiated  into  every  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  his  life.  In  an  open  trial  he  had  had  his  chance 
to  convince  the  laws  that  he  ought  to  live.  Since  he  had 
failed,  it  was  his  duty  to  die.  What  if,  in  his  case,  the  verdict 
was  wrong  ?  Better  than  his  life  was  obedience  to  the  courts, 
the  instruments  of  justice.  "This,  dear  Crito,"  he  said  to  his 
pleading  friend,  there  in  the  stone  prison  in  the  early  dawn, 
"this  is  the  voice  which  I  seem  to  hear  murmuring  in  my 
ears,  like  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  the  ears  of  the  mystic; 
that  voice,  I  say,  is  humming  in  my  ears  and  prevents  me 
from  hearing  any  other.  .  .  .  Leave  me,  then,  Crito,  to 
fulfill  the  will  of  God  and  to  follow  whither  he  leads." 

Without  doubt,  if  Socrates  had  been  brought  into  contact 
with  pacifists  for  conscience'  sake,  he  would  have  used  these 
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same  arguments  of  reasoned  and  voluntary  obedience  to 
laws  which  are  merely  asking  a  return  for  their  fostering 
care.  "Either  persuade  your  country  that  she  is  wrong  or 
obey  her  call  to  battle,"  he  would  say  to  a  resistant  of  con- 
scription. When  the  Quaker  answered,  "But  I  must,  rather, 
obey  God  who  forbids  war";  and  the  modern  Philosopher 
answered,  "I  must  obey  Reason  which  forbids  war,"  what 
would  have  been  the  riposte  of  the  Athenian  who  worshiped 
God  as  reverently  and  lived  by  Reason  as  consistently  as  any 
man  in  the  world's  history? 

Ah!  between  his  imaginable  answer  and  ours  there  lie 
the  centuries  in  which,  through  storm  and  blight,  there  yet 
has  fructified  a  theory  of  the  state  in  relation  to  humanity 
calculated  to  obliterate  war  altogether.  Whether  they  admit 
it  or  not,  rationalists  as  well  as  defenders  of  a  faith  are  sub- 
ject to  an  idea  of  world-brotherhood  which  was  promul- 
gated, for  the  first  time  with  consistency  and  passion,  by 
the  earliest  Christians.  We  must  acknowledge  that  they  were 
men  with  no  national  life  of  their  own.  Jews  and  Greeks 
of  that  period  had  reason  to  give  their  deepest  love  to  the 
New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God,  or  to  a  city-state 
of  the  spirit,  a  commonwealth  in  heaven.  Only  when 
Romans— the  masters  of  the  world — became  Christians,  did 
patriotism  take  on  the  guise  of  a  Christian  virtue,  a  Chris- 
tian emotion.  But  the  vision  of  the  conquered  has  outlived 
the  power  of  the  conquerors.  Even  among  powerful  modern 
nations  have  been  found  men  and  women  who  have  looked 
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beyond  their  countries  to  humanity,  and  whose  first  alle- 
giance has  been  given  to  laws  beyond  those  of  the  state. 

Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  and  consistent  have 
been  the  Quakers.  In  our  own  country  Quakers  sacrificed 
to  God  the  political  power  which  they  possessed  before  the 
Revolution.  In  England  today,  as  in  the  past,  they  will,  at 
any  moment,  suffer  obloquy  and  imprisonment  rather  than 
take  part  in  war.  They  love  their  country  and  would  thank- 
fully convince  her,  but,  since  they  fail,  they  must  be  true  to 
God,  rather  than  to  her.  Under  no  conditions  whatsoever 
will  they  admit  the  ethical  fitness  of  men  killing  each  other. 
A  patriotism  or  a  justice  which  seems  to  demand  this  is 
illusory.  They  do  not  hold  their  own  lives  dear,  but  they 
believe  that  a  man's  life  ought  never  to  be  taken  by  a  fellow 
man.  This  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Rather  than  kill 
another  man  in  battle,  a  Quaker  will  allow  himself  to  be 
killed  as  a  traitor.  Like  Socrates,  he  says  that  it  is  better  to 
suffer  injustice  than  to  do  injustice,  and  like  Socrates  he  has 
proved  to  us  that  he  means  what  he  says. 

This  nobility  of  Quakerism  is  the  completest  antithesis 
to  the  noble  patriotism  of  the  millions  who  willingly  march 
away  from  home  to  fight  for  mother-country  or  fatherland. 
Yet  the  two  antipodal  ideas  involve  equally  a  clear  assur- 
ance of  duty.  In  this  they  both  lack  a  specifically  modern 
quality  of  thought.  The  patriotic  soldier  has  forebears  from 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  Quaker  is  as  lucid  and  sure  as  a 
fifth-century  Greek.  A  certain  group  of  moderns,  however, 
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are  not  sure  what  their  convictions  are.  Characteristic  of  our 
own  day  is  an  agonizing  confusion  of  thought.  Action, 
therefore,  entails  a  peculiar  torture  of  soul.  Deep  in  the 
hearts  of  many  burns  a  love  of  country,  while  bright  in  their 
souls  glows  a  heavenly  star.  Reason  expounds  to  some  of 
them.  Love  pleads  with  others,  that  violence  is  wrong.  And 
yet  both  Reason  and  Love  seek  to  rid  the  world  of  evil.  Is 
war  a  flail  of  God  or  a  scourge  of  the  devil?  Does  it  beget 
righteousness  or  spawn  fresh  sin? 

Men  of  this  kind  do  not  stay  away  from  war.  Conviction 
must  be  crystal-clear  and  granite-strong  to  overcome  the 
primitive  call  to  join, 

when  the  order  moves  the  line 
And  the  lean,  loc\ed  ranhj  go  roaring  down  to  die. 

Yes,  these  men  go  to  the  front  themselves  or  send  their 
sons — but  with  an  ever-deepening  consciousness  that  the 
need  is  only  apparent,  the  ethical  rightness  an  illusion,  the 
responsibility  their  own.  They  cannot  believe  with  Lord 
Dunsany  that  "war  is  no  accident  that  man's  care  could 
have  averted,  but  is  as  natural  though  not  as  regular  as  the 
tides."  Rather,  even  in  the  act  of  offering  up  their  sons,  they 
say  to  one  another,  "It  is  you  and  I  who  must  stop  these 
wars,  these  massacres  of  boys." 

These  torn  consciences  affect  ourselves,  so  that  we  both 
reverence  the  men  who  fight  and  curse  the  civilization 
which  allows  them  to  fight. 
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To  this  point  has  the  argument  brought  us.  Our  riddle  is 
still  unsolved.  Even  when  the  young  die  "upon  the  field 
most  gallantly,"  our  first  thought  is  not  with  Simonides, 
that  glorious  is  their  doom  and  beautiful  their  lot.  "Can  one 
write  anything,"  asks  a  sensitive  young  American,  himself 
a  poet,  "which  could  bring  comfort  to  the  friends  of  Rupert 
Brooke?"  In  no  other  age  would  the  soldier's  death  of 
Brooke,  at  twenty-eight,  have  seemed  even  more  tragic  than 
the  consumptive's  death  of  Keats,  at  twenty-six.  From  these 
two  shining  youths  let  the  argument  again  lead  us  on. 

The  genius  of  the  one  has  already  been  established  by 
Time,  the  Inspector-General  of  men's  work;  while  the 
genius  of  the  other  has  only  today  been  brought  home  to  us 
by  his  death.  But  each,  in  his  swift  passage  here,  had 
Beauty  for  his  bride,  and  each  now  lies  in  a 

corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  En  gland. 

In  Rome,  near  the  ancient  wall  and  pyramid,  under  the  tall 
Italian  cypresses,  the  grave  of  Keats  is  one  of  our  holy  places, 
giving  the  lie  to  the  shallow  inscription  on  his  tombstone, 
"Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  And  Rupert 
Brooke  lies  buried,  as  befits  a  youth  who  in  his  person  had 
the  "bloom  and  charm"  of  the  Greeks,  in  a  grave  in  Scyros, 
in  the  JEgean,  "amid  the  white  and  pinkish  marble  of  the 
isle,  the  wild  thyme  and  the  poppies,  near  the  green  and 
blue  waters."  Our  thoughts  of  the  two  graves  together  bring 
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us  back  from  the  war — a  temporary  episode  for  all  its  cata- 
clysmic enormity — to  the  perennial,  diurnal  death  of  the 
young.  War,  as  a  cause,  used  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "Why?"  Today  it  only  intensifies  the  bitterness  of 
a  certain  group  of  men  and  women.  But  in  numbers  this 
group  is  matched  by  those  of  us  who  assume  the  same  grim 
responsibility  for  disease.  Because  we  are  either  ignorant  or 
dilatory,  because  our  defenses  are  false  or  because  we  do  not 
make  enough  haste  with  them,  Charon  drives  the  youths 
before  him  and  "bears  the  tender  little  ones  in  a  line  at  his 
saddle-bow." 

But  this  way  madness  lies.  It  is  sane  and  right  for  us  to 
work,  as  a  generation,  in  great  organized  movements, 
toward  both  peace  and  health.  But  for  an  individual  to 
blame  himself  for  the  destruction  that  lays  waste  the  world 
savors  of  megalomania,  of  a  delusion  of  omnipotence.  Vast 
forces  are  at  work,  beyond  our  will,  beyond  our  ken.  They 
take  from  us  "the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown"  whom 
Shelley  joined  with  Keats,  and  in  whose  ranks  he,  too,  soon 
came  to  be  numbered.  War,  disease,  cruel  accident,  the  mis- 
takes or  the  hideous  injustice  of  men — multiform  tentacles 
of  evil,  they  reach  out  and  grasp  the  young  of  all  ages. 
Eagerly  we  project  our  imagination  toward  a  day  when 
these  powers  and  we  shall  be  reconciled,  when  "there  shall 
be  no  more  curse."  The  strength  of  our  desire  for  it,  as  an 
impulse  to  action,  will  hasten  the  coming  of  this  dayspring. 
Chief  among  its  glories,  we  feel,  will  be  the  freedom  of  all 
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to  sow  and  to  garner  the  joys  of  living,  to  pass  from  youth 
to  age  and  on  to  a  tranquil  and  a  timely  death.  Then  there 
will  be  no  violent  slaying  of  the  immature.  But  here  and 
now  falls  the  night  of  our  sorrow. 

Here  and  now,  therefore,  need  we  be  rebellious?  Is  the 
death  of  the  young  poisonous  to  our  faith  in  Life?  We  are 
not  seeking  for  courage.  The  bitterest  may  display  uncon- 
querable souls  within  the  pit  that  covers  them.  Nor  are  we 
seeking  for  mere  acceptance,  whether  that  of  the  "believer" 
who  abides  by  the  Lord's  will,  or  that  of  the  philosopher 
who  identifies  his  will  with  the  Universal.  In  our  desola- 
tion we  are  in  search  of  a  warm,  sweet  intimacy  with  truth, 
a  companionship  with  its  realities,  a  comrade's  understand- 
ing. 

We  start  out  on  our  quest  again,  freed  from  some  of  our 
confusions.  And  here  at  our  threshold,  amazing  in  its  sim- 
plicity, is  revealed  our  own  conviction  of  the  valuelessness 
of  calendar  months  and  years.  We  cease  talking  around  an 
assigned  theme,  and  suddenly  realize  that  we  do  not  value 
the  quantity  of  life  as  we  supposed  we  did.  All  of  us,  learned 
and  simple,  rich  and  poor,  militants  and  pacifists,  agnostics 
and  pietists,  face  to  face  with  the  question,  would  choose  to 
have  our  children  die  good  rather  than  live  wicked.  We  may 
wish  them  to  have  the  labor  and  sorrow  of  life,  but  never  its 
sin. 

To  state  the  case  is  to  prove  it.  "Without  controversy,"  said 
Paul  to  the  young  Timothy,  "great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
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ness."  The  incontrovertible  mystery  of  our  own  preference 
for  godliness  over  length  of  years  is  of  searching  import  in 
our  discussion.  The  prison  statistics  of  America  show  that 
among  the  thousands  who  are  incarcerated  yearly  the  enor- 
mous majority  are  under  thirty  years  of  age.  If  we  took  time 
to  look  at  the  charts  whose  black  fingers  stretch  accusingly 
up  toward  our  boys  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  our  horror 
would  transcend  our  despair  over  the  "shambles  of  Europe." 
We  are  sleepless  for  thinking  of  unknown  parents  who 
await  in  dread  news  of  a  death  at  the  front.  We  pay  little 
attention  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  dreading  to 
see  a  new  manifestation  of  sin  or  weakness.  The  death  of 
sons  and  daughters  is  not  the  worst  calamity  that  can  befall 
their  parents.  Perhaps  in  the  crowd  at  Golgotha  the  mother 
of  Judas  envied  Mary  as  she  stood  below  her  crucified  son. 
In  a  blinding  flash,  as  if  we  ourselves  stood  at  this  place 
of  a  skull,  the  revelation  comes.  Through  a  glass  darkly  we 
have  been  peering  at  the  meaning  of  the  quality  of  human 
life.  Now,  as  the  man  on  the  cross  bows  his  head  and  gives 
up  the  ghost,  we  know  that  in  his  quality  we  are  shown 
God.  "Our  sons  who  have  shown  us  God" — so  the  father's 
vigil  of  questioning  sorrow  ends.  Quantity,  months  and 
years,  is  of  men,  temporal,  measurable,  coming  to  an  end. 
Quality  is  eternal,  unchangeable,  without  end  and  without 
death.  Jesus  himself  was  still  young;  not  a  boy,  indeed,  but 
far  short  of  his  meridian.  As  far  as  his  work  went,  he  had 
been  busy  for  only  three  years.  He  seemed  not  even  to  have 
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made  a  beginning  when  he  was  taken  and  slain.  His  mother 
had  to  give  him  up,  not  to  war  or  to  disease,  but  to  the 
hatred  of  a  few  men  in  authority.  His  vigor,  his  charm,  his 
pleasure  in  the  friendly  intimacies  and  common  things  of 
life,  his  loving-kindness  which  made  him  so  beautiful  to 
live  with  and  was  beginning  to  draw  men  to  him,  all  the 
blossom  and  flower  of  his  early  manhood  seemed,  to  her, 
lost.  And  yet  from  the  day  of  his  death  are  dated  backward 
and  forward  the  calendar  years  of  history.  This  is  because 
he  and  no  other,  in  wholeness,  revealed  the  divinity  in  hu- 
manity, the  timelessness  of  the  spirit's  life.  The  son  whom 
Mary  watched  upon  his  cross  incarnated  the  Christ  of  the 
soul,  who  was  before  Abraham,  and  who  shall  be  even  if 
the  Christianity  of  men  is  consumed  like  the  grass  of  the 
field. 

Jesus  endeavored  to  show  to  men  that  the  quality  of  the 
soul  is  like  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life.  "He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  eternal  life" — so  a  disci- 
ple who  understood  him  quotes  one  of  his  sayings.  In  all 
language  there  is  no  such  godlike  present  tense,  heedless 
of  the  illusion  we  call  time,  oblivious  of  the  incident  of  the 
flesh,  the  episode  of  the  grave.  Now,  as  Jesus  moved  about 
among  men  and  women  he  found  this  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  most  often  among  the  tenderly  young.  Once,  when  his 
grown  followers  were  discussing  points  of  the  moral  law, 
he  asked  them  to  make  way  for  some  children  who  were 
being  brought  to  him.  They  were  so  little  that  he  could 
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take  them  up  in  his  arms,  and  he  pointed  to  them  and  said, 
"Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  What  greater  glory 
could  life  have  brought  to  those  little  boys  and  girls?  All 
the  wonderful  or  joyful  things  they  might  do  hereafter 
would  be  non-essentials,  quantitative  elements  in  a  temporal 
span.  Already  they  were  chalices  of  the  Spirit.  The  young 
master  who  believed  this  of  them  had  himself,  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  twelve,  been  about  his  Father's  business,  and  was 
soon  to  die  while  youth  was  still  his.  Yet  "in  him  was  life; 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

From  him  there  falls  a  radiance,  in  human  story,  upon  all 
the  young  who,  whether  they  have  known  Christ  by  name 
or  not,  have  had  within  them  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life.  In  the  child  it  may  be  a  spring  of  pur- 
ity and  love,  in  the  youth  a  spring  of  courage  and  self- 
conquest — diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  God.  What  if 
such  youth  shall  die?  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth;  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing."  With  these  deathless  words  in  our 
ears,  we  awake  from  our  vision.  The  crowds  at  Golgotha 
are  gone.  Mary  and  her  son  are  seen  no  longer.  We  walk 
back  into  our  own  brief  day  of  sorrow. 

And  coming  back  purified,  we  understand,  at  last,  amid 
our  immediate  and  terrible  experience  of  war,  what  our  own 
young  are  saying  to  us.  The  few  who  have  the  gift  of 
tongues  say  it  in  word  as  well  as  act;  the  inarticulate  mil- 
lions say  it  in  brave  deeds,  from  the  unquestioning  patriot 
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to  the  Quaker  who  on  errands  of  mercy  exposes  his  body 
to  the  shot  and  shell  of  foe  and  friend  alike.  The  war  may 
be  unjustifiable,  unforgivable,  but  within  its  reality  we  must 
listen  today  for  the  current  form  of  eternal  topics.  Indeed, 
in  the  matter  of  words,  under  no  other  conditions  can  youth 
so  clearly  show  us  its  own  heart  lifted  "above  its  mortal  lair." 
Outside  of  war  the  brave  young  do  not  voluntarily  sur- 
render their  lives,  except  in  unforeseen  heroic  hours,  allow- 
ing for  no  previous  written  meditation.  Through  this  spe- 
cial way,  therefore,  of  offering  up  their  flesh,  they  tell  us 
most  distinctly  what  they  believe  about  the  spirit.  Look  at 
them!  How  gallantly,  how  brightly,  they  outride  our  stormy 
grief! 

Juventus  mundi,  destroyed  by  death,  forgotten  in  the 
grave,  how  bitter  a  thing  is  its  transitoriness! 

Juventus  Christi — O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory? 
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Betrayed  by  false  friends,  reviled  by  enemies,  the  lot  of 
the  sincere  pacifist  is  hard" — so  such  an  one  writes  to 
me.  "Every  cause  has  its  Gethsemane  and  this  is  ours.  Does 
my  suffering  bring  no  conviction  to  you  ?"  Thus  am  I  asked 
again  to  accept  a  faith  because  its  adherents  are  willing  to 
be  martyrs.  The  argument  is  a  very  old  one  and  of  continued 
efficacy.  In  great  and  little  concerns  alike  the  supporters  of 
a  cause  welcome  and  its  opponents  regret  the  appearance 
of  a  victim.  But  today  I  find  that  the  argument  begets  ques- 
tions in  my  mind:  What  is  the  relation  of  the  martyr  to  his 
faith?  Is  it  his  suffering  or  his  belief  which  ensures  ethical 
validity?  Let  us  marshal  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  of 
martyrdom. 

The  appeal  of  the  martyr  is  almost  irresistible  to  those  of 
us  who  count  most  fortunate  in  history  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  allowed  to  die  for  their  faiths.  Devotion  to 
principle  may,  indeed,  bring  a  fuller  measure  of  life  and 
honor;  the  exaltation  of  many  to  power  and  fame  has  been 
caused  by  their  fidelity  to  ideas  which  transcend  the  world's 
emoluments.  And  yet  about  the  final  proof  of  fidelity,  the 
laying  down  of  life,  there  is  a  glory  withheld  from  any 
other  form  of  human  service.  Socrates  without  the  hemlock, 
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Joan  of  Arc  without  the  flames — ah,  how  different  might 
be  our  reading  of  their  stories! 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  race  a  strange  instinct  for  mar- 
tyrdom. The  cynic  sometimes  seems  not  unjustified  in  at- 
tributing it  to  a  desire  for  notoriety.  But  the  desire  for  sacri- 
fice is  more  primitive.  When  the  philosopher  Peregrinus 
had  himself  burned  alive  at  one  of  the  Olympic  festivals,  so 
that  the  crowds,  collected  from  all  over  Greece,  might  fix 
their  attention  on  him,  he  was  sophisticated  in  comparison 
with  the  rude  votary  of  a  savage  religion  offering  his  life 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  tribal  God.  We  have  come  to  associate 
the  word  martyr  more  specifically  with  Christianity  because 
no  other  faith  has  produced  martyrs  in  such  profusion  and 
because  their  blood  has  been  the  seed  of  a  civilization  within 
which  we  ourselves  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
With  these  Christian  martyrs,  then,  it  may  repay  us  to  be- 
come more  intimate. 

Among  them  a  primitive  instinct  was  lifted  into  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  share  the  sufferings  of  the  author  of  their 
faith.  The  directness  of  this  emotion  seems  utterly  to  have 
escaped  Bernard  Shaw  in  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  The  play 
is  a  piece  of  amusing  fooling  with  the  Christian  martyrs, 
who  were  ridiculous  enough  to  their  contemporaries  and  are 
here  again  served  up  to  make  an  English  holiday.  In  the 
one  passage  which  injects  dignity  into  the  theme  Mr.  Shaw 
misreads  his  own  fools.  He  makes  Lavinia,  better  educated 
than  the  other  prisoners,  explain  to  the  captain  of  the 
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Roman  guard  that,  in  the  face  of  death,  all  her  faith  in  the 
Christian  dreams  and  stories  is  oozing,  fading  away  into 
nothing,  and  yet  she  means  to  die.  The  dialogue  goes  on: 

Captain:  Are  you  then  going  to  die  for  nothing? 

Lavinia:  Yes,  that  is  the  wonderful  thing.  It  is  since  all 
the  stories  and  dreams  have  gone  that  I  have  now  no  doubt 
that  I  must  die  for  something  greater  than  dreams  or  stories. 

Captain:  But  for  what? 

Lavinia:  I  don't  know.  If  it  were  anything  small  enough 
to  know,  it  would  be  too  small  to  die  for. 

C'est  magnifique — but  it  is  not  the  truth.  Shavians  may 
consent  to  die,  only  for  something  too  abstract  to  know. 
But  the  Christians  who  faced  the  beasts  in  the  Roman  arena 
did  it  because  they  knew  and  loved  Jesus  Christ.  Christian- 
ity, like  every  other  religion,  uses  creeds  and  dogmas,  even 
stories  and  dreams,  to  bulwark  its  existence.  But  when  it  was 
new-born  into  the  mighty  pagan  world,  only  one  of  several 
religions  which  preached  sacrifice  and  atonement,  salvation 
and  brotherhood,  it  had  a  single,  unique  instrument  of  vic- 
tory: the  personal  love  which  its  followers  bore  to  a  personal 
master  who  so  exemplified  his  own  preaching  as  to  become 
their  Way  and  Truth.  If  Androcles  and  his  like  had  not  been 
willing  to  die  for  a  person,  Mithras  might  have  conquered 
Christ.  An  intense,  impelling  love  for  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
widened  out  from  the  little  group  of  his  lifetime  disciples 
and  flooded,  at  last,  the  shores  of  history.  Since  Jesus  had 
been  killed  for  his  faith,  his  immediate  followers  passion- 
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ately  wished  to  die  in  the  same  way.  Peter,  especially,  wel- 
comed crucifixion,  because  in  the  hour  of  this  torture  he 
could  obliterate  the  memory  of  that  other  hour,  in  the  cow- 
ardly dawn,  just  before  the  cock  crew,  when  he  had  denied 
his  friend  and  master.  Love  like  this  spread  to  a  group  a 
little  further  away.  Stephen,  as  the  angry  Jews  in  the  syna- 
gogue surged  toward  him,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven 
and  saw,  not  an  Unknown,  but  Jesus,  his  Lord.  When  they 
cast  him  out  of  the  city  and  stoned  him,  he  died  calling  upon 
his  Lord  by  name.  In  the  crowd  was  a  hostile  young  Jew, 
aiding  and  abetting  the  murderous  attack.  This  same  youth 
later — such  is  the  drama  of  Christianity—by  his  dynamic 
personality  and  power  of  language  spread  far  and  wide  the 
amazing  emotion,  the  consuming  love  which  had  made 
Stephen's  face  like  an  angel's  and  which  was  to  transform 
the  pagan  world.  Paul  endured  dangers  by  land  and  sea, 
hunger  and  thirst  and  nakedness  and  buffeting,  for  the  sake 
of  preaching  Christ  crucified ;  and  then  welcomed  execution 
outside  the  gates  of  Rome.  In  death  he  found  at  last  a  cer- 
tain dwelling-place. 

From  Stephen  and  Paul  the  impulse  to  find  joy  in  mar- 
tyrdom rippled  out  to  those  obscurer  men  and  women  of 
the  first  few  centuries  who  endured  a  violent  death  for  love 
of  one  who  had  been  crucified.  "I  have  never  suffered  and 
now  that  I  begin  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ" — so  one  Phileas,  unknown  to  other  fame,  expressed 
himself  when  he  was  condemned  to  die.  Old  Bishop 
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Pothinus  of  Lyons,  so  weak  at  ninety  that  he  could  scarcely 
draw  breath,  was  renewed  to  strength  by  the  "ardor  of  his 
soul  and  eager  desire  for  martyrdom."  Perpetua,  the  young 
matron  of  Carthage,  facing  her  torture,  remarked  with  a 
woman's  sweet  audacity,  "I  have  always  been  gay,  I  shall 
be  more  gay  in  another  worldl"  From  the  authentic  ac- 
counts— discarding  the  dreams  and  stories — of  these  martyr- 
doms might  be  constructed  a  series  of  dramas  more  pictur- 
esque than  Mr.  Shaw's.  For  example,  in  the  story  of  Fruc- 
tuosus,  an  early  bishop  of  Rome,  characters,  scenes,  homely 
details  and  great  emotions  lie  at  the  playwright's  hand.  On 
a  night  in  January  the  bishop  is  in  bed,  when  he  hears  the 
footsteps  of  soldiers  coming  toward  his  room.  He  jumps  up 
and  meets  them  on  the  threshold,  tranquilly  receiving  their 
announcement  that  he  and  his  deacons  are  arrested.  He  only 
asks  if  he  may  take  time  to  put  on  his  shoes,  and  they  tell 
him  to  suit  himself  about  that.  The  next  scene  is  in  the  trial 
room  to  which  the  criminals  are  brought  from  prison.  There 
they  are  all  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  and  Fructuosus 
"exults  at  the  thought  of  the  crown  which  is  offered  him." 
Next,  the  bishop  and  his  deacons  are  taken  to  the  amphi- 
theater through  crowds  of  onlookers.  The  bishop  is  loved 
by  all  who  know  him,  and  so  the  pagans  as  well  as  the 
Christians  shower  pity  upon  him.  But  the  Christians  say 
less  than  the  pagans,  because,  "thinking  of  the  glory  which 
awaits  him,  they  are  more  inclined  to  joy  than  sadness." 
The  drama  culminates  in  the  amphitheater  scene.  As  the 
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victims  begin  to  undress,  Fructuosus'  reader,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  begs  the  privilege  of  taking  off  his  shoes.  But  the 
bishop,  "tranquil,  joyous,"  says  gently  to  him:  "Go  away, 
my  child.  I  will  take  off  my  shoes  myself."  The  fires  are  lit. 
The  sacrifice  is  consummated.  As  a  finale  we  are  taken  into 
a  gathering  of  the  faithful.  They  are  sorrowful,  uneasiness 
oppresses  them  all.  "But  they  do  not  pity  Fructuosus;  on 
the  contrary,  they  envy  him." 

With  such  a  devotion  impelling  men  and  women  of  all 
kinds  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  first  Christian  centuries 
martyrdom  threatened  to  run  wild.  Doubtless  most  modern 
intellectuals  would  have  agreed  with  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
his  contempt  for  Christian  fanaticism.  "The  soul,"  he  said, 
"should  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  separated  from  the 
body;  but  this  readiness  must  come  from  a  man's  own  calm 
judgment,  not  from  mere  obstinacy  and  with  a  tragic  show 
as  with  the  Christians."  But  in  reality  the  early  Church  it- 
self, to  its  infinite  credit,  insisted  upon  judgment  and  rea- 
sonableness, refusing  to  set  its  seal  upon  all  kinds  of  martyr- 
dom. A  Christian,  for  instance,  who  was  arrested  and  pun- 
ished for  wantonly  destroying  the  "idols"  of  unoffending 
pagan  neighbors  was  not  a  martyr  but  a  criminal.  Suffering 
in  itself  was  not  a  sacrament.  This  was  pointed  out  over  and 
over  by  the  leaders  to  the  more  ignorant.  Once,  during  a 
plague  in  Carthage,  some  Christians  lamented  that  they 
would  have  to  die  on  sick-beds  instead  of  as  martyrs,  and 
their  bishop  explained  to  them :  "It  is  one  thing  for  the  spirit 
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to  be  wanting  for  martyrdom  and  another  for  martyrdom 
to  have  been  wanting  for  the  spirit.  For  God  does  not  ask 
for  our  blood,  but  for  our  faith." 

Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
within  the  citadel  of  Stoic  thought,  was  too  remote  from  the 
religion  of  an  obscure  sect  to  understand  its  remarkable 
combination  of  emotion  and  reason.  Before  his  time,  in  the 
period  of  our  classical  intimates,  Trajan  and  Pliny  and 
Tacitus,  this  union  was  revealed  in  a  man  of  whom  aristo- 
crats and  scholars  may  never  have  heard,  but  whose  ideas 
were  destined  to  spread  farther  and  live  longer  than  their 
own.  Ignatius,  the  bishop  of  Antioch — said  to  be  third  in 
succession  from  Peter — was  summoned  to  Rome  to  be  killed 
by  beasts  in  the  amphitheater.  The  Roman  Christians 
started  a  movement  to  save  him.  Hearing  of  this  he  sent 
to  them,  from  a  stopping-place  in  his  westward  journey,  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  be  permitted  to  be  a  martyr.  The 
emotion  in  his  letter  rises  like  a  flood:  "Grant  me  nothing 
more  than  that  I  be  poured  out  to  God,  while  an  altar  is 
still  ready.  .  .  .  God  has  vouchsafed  that  the  bishop  of 
Syria  shall  be  found  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  having  fetched 
him  from  the  sun's  rising.  It  is  good  to  set  to  the  world  to- 
wards God  that  I  may  rise  to  him."  But  this  emotion  is 
merely  a  by-product  of  his  profound  conviction  that  through 
his  death  more  efficaciously  than  through  his  life  the  truth 
will  speak.  Living,  he  will  be  but  a  cry;  martyred,  he  will 
become  a  voice  of  God.  The  reason  for  this  belief  he  gives 
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in  a  superb  sentence  which  would  have  been  foolishness  to 
the  intelligentsia  of  the  day,  but  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  two  millennia:  "Christianity  is  not  the  work  of  persua- 
siveness, but  of  greatness  when  it  is  hated  by  the  world." 

Doubtless  without  emotion  the  dictates  of  reason  would 
far  more  rarely  have  been  obeyed  in  this  matter  of  martyr- 
dom. At  the  behest  of  "calm  judgment"  enough  blood 
would  not  have  been  spilled  to  nourish  the  roots  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  cool  motive  for  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Stoics 
had  but  left  the  pagan  world  an  eager  seeker  after  any  reli- 
gion which  would  fill  the  place  left  void  when  reason  re- 
treated. Among  all  the  Oriental  faiths  which  promised  sal- 
vation in  spite  of  the  defeat  of  man's  will  Christianity  sup- 
plied the  emotion  of  self-surrender  to  a  Person  who  had 
died  for  others;  and  so  won  the  case  before  the  jury  of 
human  hearts.  The  persuasiveness  of  logic  would  not  have 
kept  this  religion  alive.  To  feed  and  nurture  it  greatness  was 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  suffer.  Its  continued  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  same  mysterious  law  as  its  birth. 

We  are  brought  back  to  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Christian 
martyr's  faith.  Here  at  Golgotha  is  the  supreme  martyrdom 
of  the  race.  Now  it  is  an  amazing  fact  that  before  the  cross 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  we  find  ourselves  persuaded  to 
thoughts  which  bear  almost  no  resemblance  to  the  thoughts 
of  Peter  and  Stephen,  Paul  and  Ignatius,  Phileas  and  Per- 
petua.  Here  not  even  a  Stoic  could  have  found  any  tragic 
show.  Here  is  neither  obstinacy  nor  intense  emotion.  The 
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founder  of  Christianity  had  no  more  irresistible  leaning 
toward  martyrdom  than  had  Socrates,  the  pagan.  And  his 
physical  recoil  was  greater,  because  he  was  young  and  full 
of  life  and  faced  bodily  humiliation  and  suffering  as  well  as 
death.  The  Athenian  was  seventy  years  old  and  doubtless 
had  already  relaxed  his  hold  on  life.  He  was  to  incur  death 
— such  was  capital  punishment  in  Athens — by  a  free  act, 
without  the  outrage  of  personal  violence.  His  martyrdom, 
for  all  the  shame  it  heaped  upon  the  law  courts  of  his  day, 
was  in  its  details  characteristic  of  the  humaneness  and  the 
beautiful  dignity  of  Athenian  civilization.  The  prisoner  and 
his  friends  had  talked  for  hours  about  the  soul's  eternal  life, 
and  when  the  sun  set  and  the  hour  of  his  bodily  death  ar- 
rived silence  fell  upon  one  of  the  immortal  conversations 
of  history.  Then  the  jailor,  reluctantly  and  respectfully, 
brought  in  the  cup  of  poison.  Socrates  took  it  into  his  own 
hand,  drained  it,  and  lay  down  to  die,  without  torment,  in 
reverent  peace.  Contrast  the  fate  of  the  Nazarene  at  the 
hands  of  Jews  and  Romans,  scourged  and  buffeted,  fainting 
under  the  heavy  instrument  of  torture  laid  upon  him,  suf- 
fering from  terrible  thirst  in  the  midst  of  agony,  slowly 
dying  before  the  jeering  crowds!  Those  who  came  after 
him  were  sustained  by  the  memory  of  his  suffering  and  by 
the  ardor  of  love  which  that  suffering  created.  In  the  hour 
of  martyrdom  they  "saw  the  glory  of  God  and  Jesus  stand- 
ing on  the  right  hand  of  God."  But  for  himself,  upon  the 
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cross,  there  was  the  sense  of  having  failed  with  men  and 
been  forsaken  by  God. 

Nor  was  this  hour  of  despair  a  reaction  from  exaltation. 
During  the  latter  months  of  his  life,  as  he  foresaw  the  fail- 
ure of  his  work  and  the  enmity  of  the  authorities,  he 
dreaded  the  end  to  which  devotion  was  leading  him.  The 
strength  of  the  temptation  to  avoid  it  may  be  measured  by 
the  severity  of  his  reproof  to  Peter — "Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan"— for  suggesting  the  possibility  of  escape.  When  an 
alternative  seemed  to  present  itself,  his  mind,  as  if  not  ob- 
stinately set  on  martyrdom,  became  troubled.  This  was 
when  Andrew  and  Philip  told  him  that  some  Greeks 
wanted  to  see  him.  There  was  probably  reason  for  believing 
that  they  wished  to  invite  him  to  go  back  to  Greece  with 
them;  and  Jesus  had  a  swift  thought  of  what  it  might  mean 
to  preach  to  such  a  people.  Would  it  not,  indeed,  be  better 
to  flee  Jerusalem  and  seek  Athens,  to  live  and  win,  rather 
than  to  die  and  lose?  The  account  of  his  strange,  discon- 
nected answer  to  the  disciples  who  ask  if  he  will  see  the 
Greeks,  must  reproduce  the  perplexity  of  his  spirit.  "Now 
is  my  soul  troubled,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  shall  I  say? 
Father  save  me  from  this  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came  I 
unto  this  hour."  And  yet  "calm  judgment"  conquered.  For 
he  was  assured  of  a  truth  which  he  poured  out  in  burning 
words  to  Andrew  and  Philip:  "Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abid- 
eth  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  Emo 
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tionally  he  dreaded  crucifixion,  but  reasonably  he  believed 
that  if  he  was  lifted  up  he  would  draw  all  men  unto  him. 
None  can  deny  that  his  judgment  has  been  confirmed.  No 
other  martyrdom  has  generated  such  continuous  results.  No 
other  seed  buried  in  the  ground  has  brought  forth  such 
abundant  fruit.  The  mysterious  law  of  creation  received  its 
sublimest  confirmation  at  Golgotha. 

Small  wonder  that  with  this  mystery  in  possession  of  our 
consciousness  we  should  sometimes  forget  to  look  beyond 
pain  to  the  life  which  it  brings  forth.  But  the  martyr  of 
Golgotha  did  not  forget.  The  generative  power  of  suffering 
never  obscured  for  him  the  supremacy  of  the  truth  for 
which  he  suffered.  He  judged  the  efficacy  of  the  buried  seed 
by  the  goodness  of  the  fruit  it  was  to  bear.  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sa\e,  was  one  of  his 
sayings  to  the  multitude.  Indeed,  our  own  rough  and  ready 
judgment  of  certain  martyrs  proves  our  unconscious  agree- 
ment with  this.  If  we  really  believed  that  martyrdom  in  it- 
self ensured  the  crown,  then  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  us  whether  Socrates  died  for  the  freedom  or  for  the  en- 
slavement of  human  reason.  And  Saul  of  Tarsus,  killed  by 
a  hot-head  while  he  was  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  innocent,  would  have  claimed  our 
reverence  as  surely  as  Paul  executed  by  the  government  for 
his  acts  of  love  and  brotherhood.  But  this  is  not  true.  Our 
estimate  of  both  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  involves  an 
estimate  of  his  cause.  We  revere  the  martyrdom  of  each  be- 
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cause  it  was  his  final  and  most  fructifying  contribution  to 
ideas  which  we  accept  as  true. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  This  is  a  hard  saying, 
for  it  sweeps  away  many  defenses.  To  mean  well  is  not 
enough.  Even  to  suffer  is  not  enough.  Because  truth  can  be 
brought  to  birth  only  through  suffering,  we  must  not  argue 
that  everything  born  of  suffering  is  truth.  The  terms  are  not 
convertible.  Our  sympathy  inevitably  goes  out  to  the  man 
who  surrenders  life  or  comfort  or  happiness  for  a  belief.  But 
sympathy  must  not  mislead  us  into  accepting  his  sacrifice 
as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  belief,  nor  into  absolving  him, 
if  he  be  in  error.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse.  The  terrible  re- 
sponsibility is  laid  upon  us  to  know  the  truth.  This  has  been 
taught  by  all  our  spiritual  masters.  Socrates  even  identified 
virtue  with  knowledge.  And  the  most  piercing  words  in  the 
New  Testament  are  those  which  Jesus  directed  against  the 
permanently  self-deceived:  "Not  everyone  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
Depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity." 

In  these  troubled  times  is  it  not  necessary  to  bring  our- 
selves back  to  this  teaching,  in  all  its  severity?  Suffering  is 
rife  in  the  world.  We  look  to  it  for  purification.  But  we 
must  remember  that  its  efficacy  will  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  life  which  fructifies  from  it.  The  warning  is  two-fold, 
touching  both  our  judgment  of  others  and  our  hope  for 
ourselves. 
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We  see  our  enemies  suffering  to  the  uttermost,  offering 
themselves  as  willing  martyrs  for  their  faith.  We  may  pay 
our  tribute  to  their  courage  and  devotion;  but  to  dally  with 
their  faith,  to  be  gentle  with  their  doctrine  is  moral  chaos. 

But  more  swift  and  searching  must  be  the  application  to 
ourselves.  We  long  to  bear  our  share  of  suffering  at  this 
time.  The  passion  of  thousands  of  Americans  has  been  re- 
cently expressed  in  these  beautiful  words:  "In  a  dull  and 
blunted  sense,  we  feel  that  longing  the  disciples  felt  when 
they  beheld  the  Master  on  the  tree,  and  longed  to  hang  there 
by  his  side.  Our  hearts  and  minds  are  sick  with  fever  which 
only  the  letting  of  our  blood  may  heal."  But  unless  our 
blood  is  let  for  truth  our  sacrifice  will  be  in  vain.  With  our 
willingness  to  be  martyrs  let  us  join  a  scrutiny  of  our  cause. 
*Will  our  buried  seed  bring  forth  good  fruit?  If  it  be  evil, 
we  shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  But  if  by  our 
dying  we  give  life  to  freedom  and  to  goodwill  and  to  peace, 
then  we  shall  become  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of 
the  Lord. 
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Fear  assaulting,  courage  repulsing:  from  man's  origin 
these  enemies  have  made  his  heart  their  battlefield.  No 
life  was  ever  so  fortunate  or  so  powerful  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain hours  of  terror.  No  life  was  ever  so  mean  that  it  did 
not  contain  a  moment's  fortitude.  Today  the  war,  which, 
like  a  monstrous  lens,  magnifies  all  emotions,  is  giving  ti- 
tanic size  to  this  pair  of  close-locked  foes  within  our  own 
nature. 

"Fear  is  a  nasty  emotion."  These  words  were  written  long 
since  by  a  woman  who  was  doing  relief  work  in  Armenia 
during  a  typical  massacre  by  the  Turks,  and  who  did  not 
know,  when  she  rose  in  the  morning,  whether  she  would 
be  alive — or  would  be  willing  to  be  alive — at  nightfall.  "On 
the  whole,"  she  added  good-humoredly,  "it  is  probably  the 
worst  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir."  The  light  phrase  holds  an 
exact  meaning.  Under  the  torture  of  the  mind's  fear  the 
flesh  experiences  painful  changes.  "I  am  poured  out  like 
water  and  all  my  bones  are  out  of  joint;  my  heart  is  like 
wax:  it  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  My  strength  is 
dried  up  like  a  potsherd;  and  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my 
jaws." 

Inherent  in  all  living  are  assaults  from  terror.  We  may  be 
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safe  from  the  physical  dangers  of  war  or  from  the  perils 
braved  in  times  of  peace  by  those  who  risk  their  lives  to 
preserve  civic  order,  or  to  conquer  disease,  or  to  open  up 
new  lands  and  waters.  But  sooner  or  later,  in  some  guise  or 
other,  each  one  of  us  meets  danger  face  to  face.  Among  our 
most  humdrum  or  most  sophisticated  emotions  fear  may 
rise  up  like  a  savage  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  primitive, 
violent,  relentless.  It  assumes  varying  forms,  from  the  pri- 
mary fear  of  death  and  pain  implanted  in  us  by  nature  to 
that  mysterious  fear  of  sin,  of  spiritual  disaster  for  ourselves 
or  for  others,  which  is  the  Spirit's  gift,  our  deepest  hell  and 
our  divinest  heritage.  There  is  the  fear  of  failure  in  work, 
fear  of  becoming  a  burden  through  sickness,  fear  of  the 
decay  of  old  age,  fear  of  poverty,  of  injustice,  of  cruelty,  fear 
of  death's  separations  and  loneliness.  Fear  unresisted  leads 
to  sanatoriums  and  insane  asylums.  Fear  as  a  phenomenon 
is  analyzed  by  the  psychologist,  described  by  the  novelist, 
painted  by  the  artist.  Man's  superstitions  are  born  of  fear, 
and  his  philosophies  recognize  that  he  is  afraid. 

Release  from  terror  is  counted  among  our  most  beautiful 
experiences.  The  lost  is  restored.  The  child  rises  from  sick- 
ness. The  prodigal  returns  to  his  father's  house.  The  soldier 
at  the  front  hears  that  his  daughter  is  safe.  The  lover  or  son 
comes  home  from  war  to  a  woman's  arms.  How  brilliant 
then  is  our  day  of  gladness  after  the  night  of  terror!  Some- 
times a  yellow  telegram,  torn  open  in  a  second  of  time,  lifts 
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us  from  hell  to  heaven.  Sometimes  the  day  breaks  more 
slowly,  a  few  birds  sing  hopefully,  a  faint  rose  paints  the 
sky,  and  then  in  warmth  and  radiance  blooms  the  morning 
of  our  joy.  But  this  blessedness  is  not  bravery.  One  is  life's 
occasional  guerdon,  perhaps  undeserved.  The  other  is  a 
quality  of  our  own.  Back  there  in  the  night  it  met  fear  in 
mortal  combat.  Its  victory  was  independent  of  our  fortune. 
The  child  may  die,  the  soldier  may  never  come  home,  and 
yet  fear  is  trampled  under  foot  while  from  the  soul's  ram- 
parts floats  the  flag  of  courage.  This  courage,  universal,  dra- 
matic, creative,  illumines  the  "somber  scroll  of  history," 
burns  in  music  and  poetry,  and  lends  an  aureole  to  our 
diurnal  round. 

Now  as  we  look  back  upon  some  victory  we  are  able  to 
see  that  it  lay  in  the  substitution  for  those  lesser  desires 
which  breed  fear  of  a  larger  and  fuller  passion.  Fears  shrivel 
as  we  contemplate  a  purpose  or  standard  or  ideal  beyond 
our  own  fortunes.  Such  an  ideal  may  vary  with  the  individ- 
ual or  with  his  crisis,  but  in  time  of  public  stress  and  danger 
practically  all  of  us  become  united  in  some  mighty  emotion 
in  which  our  little  terrors  lose  their  very  being.  Patriotism 
may  generate  courage  in  millions  of  men  and  women.  Al- 
ways among  free  peoples  it  has  been  a  principle  of  power 
and  beauty.  Those  who  are  scornful  of  it  in  their  plea  for 
internationalism  fail  to  see  that  while,  in  some  far-off  time, 
the  world  may  become  as  intimately  dear  to  us  as  the  land 
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that  gave  us  birth,  yet  here  and  now  love  of  country  is 
higher  than  love  of  self,  a  powerful  rescuer  from  the  idols 
of  our  own  caves. 

Patriotism  obviously  is  not  a  principle  confined  to  times 
of  war,  to  those  who  give  their  blood  or  their  substance  or 
their  beloved  to  preserve  the  physical  or  the  spiritual  life  of 
their  country.  The  explorer  who  wants  to  plant  his  country's 
flag  at  one  of  the  poles  of  the  earth,  the  scientist  or  the  poet 
who  consecrates  his  laurels  on  his  country's  altar  may  be  as 
ardent  a  patriot  as  can  be  found  in  our  armies.  And,  further 
still,  in  times  of  outward  peace,  when  the  actual  flag  no 
longer  floats  above  our  doorway,  this  noble  emotion  may 
win  the  victory  over  many  a  private  fear,  lift  many  an  ob- 
scure heart  to  unseen  grandeur.  True  patriotism  is  the  meas- 
urement of  all  a  citizen's  acts  by  the  standards  set  by  his 
country  in  her  greatest  hours,  the  raising  of  his  separate  life 
to  meet  the  life  which  she  has  wrought  out  of  the  goodness 
and  the  courage  of  all  her  children.  We  thus  become 

.  .  .  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Nation 
Drawing  force  from  all  her  men, 
Highest,  humblest,  weakest,  all, 
For  her  time  of  need,  and  then 
Pulsing  it  again  through  them, 
Till  the  basest  can  no  longer  cower, 
Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall 
Touched  but  in  her  passing  by  her  mantle-hem. 
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There  never  was  a  truer  citizen  of  our  own  nation  than  a 
little  child — a  girl  at  that — who  entered  the  dark  and  empty 
rooms  of  which  she  felt  afraid.  "I  repeat  to  myself" — she 
explained— "  'the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,'  and  then  I  march  in." 

So  throughout  the  course  of  history  the  great  traditions  of 
country  and  of  race  have  evoked  courage  in  dark  night  and 
abysmal  dread.  "Be  British,  my  men,"  the  captain  of  the 
Titanic  called  out  at  the  height  of  danger,  knowing  that 
this  reminder  to  England's  seamen  would  ensure  the  prior 
safety  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  In  the  trap  of  Thermopylae 
Sparta's  law  inspired  Leonidas  and  his  band  to  glorious 
martyrdom: 

Here  we  their  orders  obeyed,  here  we  are  lying  in  death. 

When  the  Athenians  were  at  war  Pericles  recalled  to  them 
their  habit  of  courage,  a  courage,  he  believed,  not  enforced 
by  law  but  born  of  their  passion  for  their  city.  "Fix  your 
eyes  upon  her  until  you  become  filled  with  love  of  her" — so 
he  urged  at  the  burial  service  of  the  first  dead — "and  when 
you  are  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  remember 
that  she  was  made  by  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had 
the  courage  to  do  it." 

From  the  traditions  of  race  it  is  but  a  step  to  those  of  all 

humanity.  Of  every  courageous  act  we  are  the  heirs.  Our 

heritage  waits  only  to  be  claimed.  A  young  Russian  Jew 

who  in  college  elected  Greek — disregarding  its  "uselessness" 
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— and  read  the  Defense  of  Socrates,  said  to  his  instructor:  "I 
came  into  this  class  afraid  to  die.  Now  I  am  not  afraid." 
When  Socrates  before  his  judges  acted  on  his  belief  that  he 
"ought  not  to  do  anything  common  or  mean  when  in  dan- 
ger," and  when  he  drank  the  hemlock  with  dignity  and 
serenity,  he  set  in  motion  waves  of  courage  which,  spreading 
far  from  his  country's  shores,  have  washed  away  fear  from 
many  human  souls.  So  from  all  countries  and  all  ages  we 
are  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  His- 
tory, literature,  the  day's  newspaper,  the  observation  of  our 
nearest  neighbors  in  village  or  city,  all  these  declare  unto  us 
the  power  of  some  idea  over  the  shrinking  will,  the  triumph 
of  courage  born  of  a  noble  passion  over  terror  spawned  by 
the  littleness  of  self. 

But  it  is  now  that  Fear,  in  the  desperation  of  approaching 
defeat,  turns  to  her  last  weapon.  Mocking  and  sneering 
comes  the  question :  who  am  I  to  know  the  glorious  passions 
of  the  brave?  In  danger,  in  suffering,  in  sorrow  I  shall  be 
entrapped  within  myself.  The  moral  paradox  of  being  afraid 
of  cowardice  often  serves  as  a  theme  for  fiction,  but  it  may 
become  for  us  all  a  grim  reality. 

Distrust  of  our  own  courage  is  Fear's  last  weapon — her 
foul  and  poisonous  gas  poured  out  to  blind  and  strangle. 

Against  this  assault  have  men  devised  any  protection?  In 
the  experience  of  the  race  has  there  been  discovered  a  certi- 
tude from  which  our  fighting  powers  may  draw  stability? 

Courage — as  the  Stoics  pointed  out — is  a  primitive  virtue. 
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If  fire  was  the  Promethean  gift  to  the  first  mortals,  courage 
was  the  prerequisite  enabling  them  to  use  it.  Man's  progress 
has  depended  on  his  being  courageous  enough  to  do  new 
things,  think  new  thoughts,  undergo  new  perils.  His  rise  in 
the  scale  from  savage  to  world's  master  might  be  recorded 
in  terms  of  his  victory  over  his  terror  of  nature,  of  his  gods, 
and  of  his  fellow-men.  But  in  this  rise  he  has  purified  his 
primitive  virtues,  coming  nearer  to  their  source  and  trans- 
mitting more  of  its  quality  and  energy.  The  courage  of  the 
brute  and  the  courage  of  the  hero  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  moral  world  which 
has  been  created  by  intelligence.  It  is  within  this  world  that 
we  must  look  for  the  establishment  of  faith  in  our  own 
bravery. 

Neither  Greek  philosophy  nor  Christianity — which  be- 
tween them  contain  the  highest  ethical  thought  as  yet 
known  to  our  western  civilization — make  any  great  point  of 
courage.  Paul  did  not  include  it  among  the  "fruits  of  the 
spirit,"  Plato  was  more  concerned  with  justice  and  Zeno 
with  wisdom.  But  the  courage  of  Socrates  glorified  Platon- 
lsm  and  the  Stoicism  of  the  noblest  Romans  often  culmi- 
nated in  an  austere  heroism.  Perhaps  it  is  our  familiarity 
with  the  life  of  Rome  that  has  led  us  to  consider  courage  a 
pagan  rather  than  a  Christian  quality.  Since  our  school-days 
Roman  virtue— virtus — has  been  known  to  us  as  courage. 
And  yet  in  the  Roman  Empire,  wrought  of  blood  and  iron, 
Christianity  made  headway  and  finally  conquered  only 
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through  the  surpassing  courage  of  its  earliest  followers  and 
missionaries.  Paul  acknowledged  that  he  often  faced  his 
work  in  weakness  and  in  fear  and  in  much  trembling.  And 
yet  onward  he  went,  preaching  the  crucified  Christ  in  perils 
of  water,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own  country- 
men, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  on  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness.  Peter  shivered  and  cowered,  in  one 
black  hour  before  the  dawn,  within  a  Jewish  doorway  in 
the  presence  of  a  few  underlings.  He  even  sank  so  low  as 
to  deny  his  friend  and  master.  And  yet  this  same  Peter, 
washed  clean  by  tears,  carried  Christ  throughout  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  Bithynia,  and  finally  to 
the  gates  of  Rome.  He  who  had  trembled  for  his  life  before 
a  handful  of  provincial  officers  in  his  martyr's  death  defied 
an  empire.  The  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  early  Christian 
church  beheld  the  "fearful"  along  with  the  "abominable"  of 
every  kind  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone. Followers  of  Peter  and  Paul  faced  savage  beasts,  cruel 
flames,  and  every  species  of  torture  devised  by  the  brutal 
Roman,  for  the  sake  of  bearing  witness  to  their  faith.  His- 
tory shows  no  such  succession  of  heroic  acts  among  the  ordi- 
nary, the  obscure  and  the  lowly  as  those  which  perpetuated 
a  religion  of  love  in  an  empire  of  power  and  pride. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  Christians  were  made  brave  by  a 
great  passion.  But  what  lay  beyond  this? 
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Although  the  ordinary  paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  based  on  self-confidence,  the  philosophies  of  the  intel- 
lectuals admitted  as  clearly  as  Christianity  ever  did  the 
struggle  in  man's  nature  between  good  and  evil.  So  Socrates 
and  Paul,  both  of  whom — separated  by  centuries  and  reli- 
gions— crowned  unusual  physical  endurance  with  superb 
moral  fortitude,  would  have  agreed  in  representing  courage 
as  the  reply  of  our  higher  nature  to  cowardice  which  is  a 
suggestion  from  the  lower.  This  point  of  view  is  also  a  com- 
mon one.  "The  revolt  of  our  baser  nature,"  a  young  soldier 
of  France  called  a  momentary  weakening  of  the  will  before 
battle.  "I  did  everything  that  I  was  afraid  to  do" — so  a 
woman  explained  her  victory  over  nervous  depression— "I 
refused  to  submit  to  blackmail"  Now  the  Platonist  argued 
that  the  inward  man,  deriving  strength  from  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  Absolute  Good,  was  bound  to  conquer  the  in- 
ward beast.  The  Stoic  believed  that  the  "wise"  man,  having 
"something  in  him  which  is  as  it  were  a  god,"  could  not 
fail  to  behave  in  a  god-like  way.  The  Christian  of  the  New 
Testament  had  faith  in  the  "power  of  the  Spirit."  He  alone 
regarded  this  power  as  independent  of  the  "wisdom  of  the 
wise"  and  the  "understanding  of  the  prudent."  "When  I 
am  weak,  then  am  I  strong,"  he  proclaimed  in  an  audacious 
and  magnificent  paradox. 

His  certitude  rested  upon  the  experience  of  a  person,  and 
hence  passed  from  the  isolation  of  philosophy  to  the  contin- 
uous fecundity  of  life.  He  forces  us,  after  two  thousand  years, 
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to  examine  his  faith.  Is  it,  indeed,  true  that  our  protection 
against  fear  waits  only  to  be  claimed  in  a  supreme  heritage  ? 
The  most  fruitful  heroism  of  history,  the  act  of  courage 
which  changed  the  very  course  of  civilization  and  put  a  new 
kind  of  man  into  the  world,  was  preceded  by  hours  of  ter- 
rible fear.  Golgotha  had  its  prelude  in  Gethsemane.  Always 
Jesus  had  shown  a  beautiful  comprehension  of  the  fears  of 
simple  people.  During  the  years  in  Nazareth,  when  he  lived 
with  Joseph  who  worked  hard  to  make  a  living  for  the 
growing  family,  and  with  Mary  who  spent  herself  for  her 
husband  and  children,  he  saw  at  home  and  among  his 
friends  and  neighbors  the  shadows  of  anxiety,  of  sickness,  or 
sorrow.  When  he  entered  into  his  larger  field  he  saw  noth- 
ing different,  not  even  in  the  capital  city  of  Jerusalem.  As  he 
went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages  and  saw  the  multitude 
he  was  "moved  with  compassion  on  them  because  they 
fainted."  For  these  men  and  women,  subjects  of  a  foreign 
Power,  patriotism  was  of  no  avail.  When  their  boys  were 
drawn  into  the  Roman  legions — like  the  subject  aliens  in 
European  armies  today — fathers  and  mothers  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  courage.  But  to  all  who  labored  and 
were  heavy  laden  Jesus  offered  the  release  of  a  passion  oper- 
ating alike  in  bond  and  free.  Be  of  good  cheer,  his  spirit 
called  to  theirs,  as  he  went  about  helping  the  poor  and  anx- 
ious, the  lonely,  the  sorrowful  and  the  sick.  It  was  as  if, 
seeing  that  their  multiform  terrors  flowed  out  from  the 
temporal,  like  glaciers  spreading  from  one  awful  summit, 
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he  directed  their  vision  upward  to  the  eternal,  a  supramun- 
dane  Sun  in  whose  conquering  rays  all  fears  are  dissolved. 
As  for  himself,  he  knew,  obviously,  a  dread  far  beyond  their 
narrow  experience.  In  his  work  was  at  stake  a  vast  principle. 
Proportionate  to  his  love  for  all  men  was  his  fear  that  they 
would  reject  his  gift.  And  upon  his  near  horizon  loomed 
death,  in  no  one  of  its  tranquil  guises,  but  at  its  wildest. 
When  the  hour  approached  he  must  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  sense  of  external  and  immediate  defeat. 
He  fell  upon  his  knees  in  an  agony.  His  sweat  was,  as  it 
were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground.  Here  lies 
humanity  bruised  and  bleeding  on  the  rack  of  fear. 

But  the  Son  of  Man  rose  from  his  knees  and  walked  forth 
to  meet  what  he  had  feared:  betrayal  from  the  friend  he 
had  loved,  mockery  from  the  multitude  he  had  pitied,  in- 
justice from  the  government  he  had  obeyed,  death  from  the 
world  he  had  sought  to  save.  It  is  significant  that,  among 
the  recorders  of  his  life  and  death,  the  one  who  best  under- 
stood him  omitted  all  mention  of  the  hour  of  suffering.  He 
obliterated  it,  as  the  Master  himself  would  have  done,  from 
any  permanent  place  in  a  record  of  spiritual  experience.  It 
was  a  mere  levy  of  blackmail  by  the  flesh,  spurned  and 
scorned  by  the  spirit's  divinity.  This  disciple's  story  of  the 
garden  begins  with  the  courage  of  Jesus  as  he  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  his  enemies.  And  it  is  immediately  preceded 
by  the  record  of  his  last  talks  with  his  friends  in  which,  with 
words  like  tongues  of  flame,  like  streams  of  living  water, 
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he  declared  unto  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  Son  of 
God. 

Such  is  the  decision  of  Christianity.  Trouble  is  near.  Ter- 
rors for  myself,  for  my  beloved,  for  my  country,  for  this 
tortured  world,  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouths  as  a  raven- 
ing and  a  roaring  lion.  Fear  whispers:  Your  loves,  your 
traditions,  your  faiths  and  visions,  all  will  fail  you.  My 
soul  makes  answer:  God  is  within  me.  He  shall  not  fail. 
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hen  the  outward  order  disturbs  or  displeases,  man 
has  always  sought  another  of  his  own  fashioning. 


The  wrong  of  unshapely  things  is  a  wrong  too  great  to  be 

told; 
I  hunger  to  build  them  anew. 

If  the  disturbance  has  been  on  a  large  scale,  great  cities  and 
states  have  been  reared  by  the  imagination.  When  Athens 
soiled  her  democracy  by  injustice  toward  Socrates,  and  had 
lost  her  external  glory  under  the  victorious  attacks  of  Sparta, 
there  arose  Plato's  ideal  republic,  a  state  conceived  in 
righteousness  and  dedicated  to  justice.  When  the  Visigoths 
were  destroying  the  walls  of  Rome,  burning  and  sacking 
the  world's  center,  Saint  Augustine  pointed  to  the  impreg- 
nable battlements  of  the  City  of  God.  When  the  England  of 
Henry  VIII  became  unendurable  to  good  men,  Sir  Thomas 
More  furnished  a  mental  refuge  in  Utopia. 

Genius  is  immortal,  and  to  one  or  another  of  these  states 
men  in  later  epochs  have  often  turned.  But  their  successive 
births  prove  also  that  each  racked  and  suffering  age  will 
find  its  own  way  to  expression.  The  desire  for  citizenship  in 
a  country  other  than  the  visible  is  naturally  strongest  when 
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the  outward  order  most  profoundly  fails.  Builders  of  ideal 
republics  are  not  much  noticed  in  periods  of  content.  In 
1912,  in  a  book  on  the  Greek  genius,  occurred  these  sen- 
tences: 

"Our  own  age  would  probably  decide  against  (Plato). 
Things  are  well  with  it.  It  is  making  money  fast;  education 
and  recreation  are  cheap;  science  has  removed  many  causes 
of  misery;  savagery  and  revolution  are  rare;  so  at  present 
we  are  riding  high  on  a  wave  of  humanism,  and  are  opti- 
mistic about  the  nature  of  man  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
march  on  Paradise." 

It  seems  incredible  that  this  could  have  been  said  of  our 
civilization  by  an  intelligent  student  only  six  years  ago. 
Plunged  into  the  hell  of  war,  we  now  seem  forever  to  have 
lost  the  road  to  Paradise.  Science  has  produced  horrible  in- 
struments of  torture  and  destruction.  Savagery  stalks  the 
land  and  sea  and  befouls  the  very  air.  Instead  of  riding  high 
on  a  wave  of  humanism,  we  are  swept  into  the  maelstrom 
of  barbarism.  Perhaps  this  cataclysmic  disturbance  of  our 
own  order  may  give  form  and  life  to  some  new  spiritual 
city,  a  mighty  work  of  suffering  genius  inspired  by  ruin  and 
despair.  Some  watcher  of  the  skies  above  the  bleeding  fields 
may  bid  us  lift  our  weeping  eyes  to  a  new  star  bright  with 
liberty  and  love. 

But  genius,  when  it  speaks,  will  but  give  art's  wholeness 
to  our  own  broken,  half-formed  longings.  Already  each  suf- 
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fering  soul  is  seeking  its  own  place  of  retreat.  It  may  be  well 
to  dwell  for  a  little  on  the  quest  and  the  goal. 


ii 


The  imagination  is  a  natural  vagrant.  Even  when  we  are 
not  suffering,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  away  from  the 
actual  to  the  ideal,  of  devising  for  ourselves  a  tent  for  the 
fancy,  a  covert  from  life's  unshapeliness.  Such  refuges  are 
often  a  quaint  combination  of  the  inward  and  outward. 
Displeased  with  conditions  in  this  place  or  that,  we  have 
flown  in  memory  to  other  places  where,  once  upon  a  time, 
for  us,  a  fairer  order  prevailed.  Although  actually  on  the 
world's  map,  these  become  almost  dreamlands,  so  com- 
pletely do  we  free  them  from  the  dust  of  actuality  and  set 
them  stainless  and  bright  before  the  inward  eye. 

Moods  of  vagrancy  differ.  At  times  we  seek  a  retreat  from 
the  mere  insignificance  of  our  occupations.  There  is  a  round 
of  activity  which  seems  never  to  set  us  further  along  our 
road.  Obligations  which  hold  us  in  a  vise  seem  artificial. 
The  transitory  crowds  in  upon  the  essential.  Intercourse 
with  other  people  lacks  depth  and  completeness.  We  share 
the  sickening  sense  of  futility  described  by  Seneca:  "Life  is 
not  painful,  but  superfluous." 

The  occasion  suggests  no  heroic  philosophy.  We  only 

turn,  in  memory  or  anticipation,  to  some  dearer  place,  where 

work  has  seemed  worth  while,  play  has  been  sweet,  and 

people  have  been  real.  We  take  the  Horatian  road  from 
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Rome  to  the  Sabine  farm.  Some  "smiling  corner  of  the 
earth"  holds  for  us  enthusiasms  caught  from  the  unplumbed, 
the  illimitable,  the  unquenchable.  There,  a  fine  sincerity 
gives  the  lie  to  cynicism,  and  simplicity  of  heart  removes  the 
sense  of  life's  futility. 

Quite  another  refuge  opens  in  quite  another  and  larger 
mood.  Intellectually  we  chafe  against  certain  limitations 
which  are  imposed  upon  us  by  our  national  civilization.  We 
understand  why  our  artists  and  authors  often  expatriate 
themselves.  Even  for  us  these  external  conditions  seem  to 
hold  no  color,  no  charm,  no  romance  drawn  from  a  myste- 
rious past,  no  beauty  of  age-old  manners  and  customs.  We 
are  uninteresting,  unsuggestive.  The  imagination  sleeps.  Pro- 
ducing much  that  is  ennobled  by  worth  and  power,  we 
produce  little  that  is  roseate  with  charm  or  vibrant  with 
feeling.  Blood  runs  cold  in  us.  Loveliness  is  a  stranger  to  us. 

Then,  surely,  we  spread  our  magic  carpet  and  fly  across 
the  unviolated  sea  to  Italy.  There,  around  any  corner,  is 
something  lovely,  or  passionate,  or  mysterious.  Perhaps, 
across  an  Umbrian  valley,  two  hill-towns  draw  us  back  and 
forth,  one  lowering  with  Cinquecento  memories  of  the  high 
and  mighty  Baglioni,  who  spilled  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
even  on  the  steps  of  the  Duomo;  the  other  still  sweet  and 
fragrant  with  the  spirit  of  Saint  Francis.  In  the  valley  we 
listen  for  the  tramp  of  Roman  feet,  or  try  to  catch  the 
strange  Etruscan  tongue  among  the  oblivious  vineyards  and 
olive  orchards,  even  while  we  are  enchanted  by  the  voices 
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of  the  living  peasants,  who  greet  us  with  the  mingled  man- 
ners of  child  and  prince. 

In  one  little  town  there  are  white  oxen  to  watch  in  the 
cattle-market,  their  horns  aflame  with  scarlet  ribbons,  or 
brilliant  majolica  to  buy  in  the  ancient  square,  by  the  foun- 
tain. In  the  other  there  is  Giotto's  hand,  picturing  the  heart 
of  Francis.  Here  the  pure  dawn  seems  ever  breaking  with  a 
flush  of  rose  in  a  holy  sky.  There  the  sun  goes  down,  red  as 
the  wounds  of  the  slain.  Angel-faced  and  bloodstained  gen- 
erations, purity  and  passion  wrought  by  the  centuries,  all 
can  be  ours,  when  we  are  irked  by  the  monotones  of  our 
own  new  day. 

But  discontent  is  not  always  impressionistic.  Sometimes, 
in  nobler  mood,  we  are  baffled  by  the  disharmony  of  all 
modern  life.  Wealth  without  temperance,  democracy  with- 
out standards  of  excellence,  pleasures  without  taste,  liberty 
without  reverence,  mercy  without  reason,  power  without 
restraint — our  best  possessions  are  at  variance  with  others 
equally  desirable.  In  isolated  orbits  men  strive  for  separate 
ends.  The  artist  despises  the  politician,  and  the  politician 
overlooks  the  poet.  The  capitalist  pities  the  scholar,  and  the 
scholar  wonders  at  the  merchant.  Statecraft  and  art  do  not 
recognize  each  other.  Philanthropy  and  the  humanities  pass 
as  strangers. 

From  this  confusion  there  is  a  refuge.  It  is  a  bright  city 
by  the  ^Egean  Sea,  where  once  men  created  an  harmonious 
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state,  and  where  still  the  very  ruins  of  the  public  buildings 
of  that  state  feed  the  soul  with  an  impression  of  harmony. 
Here,  on  a  height  above  the  plain,  one  may  sit  and  lean 
against  a  Doric  column,  golden  with  age,  fresh  with  death- 
less beauty.  The  landscape  before  the  eyes  is  very  noble.  The 
moving  sea,  the  buoyant  air,  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  stat- 
uesque austerity  of  the  encircling  mountains.  On  plain  and 
hill  and  shore  perfect  color  glows  upon  perfect  form. 

Within  this  area  there  came  into  being  a  people  who  cre- 
ated "the  fairest  halting-place  in  the  secular  march  of  man." 
Their  primal  passion  for  freedom  resolved  itself  tripartitely 
into  free  institutions,  art,  and  intellectual  inquiry.  And  these 
again  coalesced  into  a  brief  unity,  unknown  among  men 
before  or  since.  Reason,  beauty,  and  liberty  were  welded  to- 
gether in  their  laws,  their  religion,  their  society,  their  statues 
and  buildings,  their  manners,  even  their  clothes  and  the 
utensils  for  their  food  and  drink.  On  their  ageless  Acropolis, 
laden  with  broken  fragments  of  the  past,  harmony  still 
dwells,  no  pensive  ghost  but  a  living  and  ennobling  pres- 
ence. Here  is  a  retreat  from  the  unmolded,  the  unperfected. 

in 

We  have  been  speaking  of  these  refuges  of  the  mind  as  if 
they  still  existed  for  us.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  war  has  de- 
stroyed their  imaginative  value.  Our  Sabine  farm  must  pro- 
duce food  or  fuel.  In  Perugia  or  Assisi  we  should  now  be 
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seeking  only  news  from  the  Piave.  In  Athens  none  of  us 
could  dream  by  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  while  Venizelos 
was  speaking  in  the  Senate  chamber  below.  To  all  these 
places  we  might  thankfully  go  in  the  flesh,  to  work,  to  help, 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  living;  but  no  longer  do  we  seek 
them  in  dreams  as  enchanted  hiding-places  from  imaginary 
troubles. 

Imaginary?  Yes,  for  the  danger  of  the  hour  wakes  us 
from  the  unreality  of  minor  disturbances.  What  time  is  there 
for  artificial  or  futile  occupations  in  towns  and  cities  which 
we  must  make  ready  for  their  share  in  a  mighty  struggle  ? 
Even  delicate  and  harmonious  adjustments  seem  unimpor- 
tant, while  justice  and  liberty  and  humaneness  are  in  mortal 
peril. 

Thus  we  are  taken  away  from  such  annoyances  in  the 
outward  order  as  may  be  accidental  in  our  own  experience, 
or  philosophy,  and  placed  in  the  universal  attitude  of  the 
times.  All  of  us  are  experiencing  danger  when  we  want 
security,  sorrow  when  we  want  joy,  death  when  we  want 
life. 

In  a  desert,  we  are  told,  the  primary  needs  of  life  are 
nakedly  revealed.  Hunger  and  thirst  and  danger  cannot  be 
concealed;  "there  is  nothing  to  posture  in  front  of  them." 
So  in  the  wilderness  of  our  present  life  there  are  no  screens 
before  our  deepest  needs.  We  see  them  and  know  them  to 
be  unsatisfied.  We  have  the  clarified  vision  which  comes  to 
an  individual  in  personal  sorrow,  when  many  ambitions  and 
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desires  are  found  to  have  no  reality  in  comparison  with  the 
longing  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand.  But  now  it  is  not 
only  our  own  little  order  which  is  disturbed  and  broken, 
but  the  outward  order,  from  horizon  to  horizon.  We  grieve, 
not  only  for  some  lost  happiness  of  our  own,  but  for  the 
sorrows  of  millions  of  our  fellows  whom  we  have  never 
seen,  for  the  shattered  peace,  the  dishonored  law,  the  mu- 
tilated justice  of  the  world. 

Deep  despair  always  demands  a  refuge  which  will  not 
prove  illusory  when  we  seek  admittance.  In  the  larger  dis- 
appointments of  experience  men  have  sometimes  turned  to 
the  unchanging  beauty  of  Nature,  as  opposed  to  the  ugly 
acts  of  humanity,  or  to  the  beauty  of  art,  which  is  an  inter- 
preter of  life.  How  well  do  these  things  serve  us  now  ? 

It  is,  probably,  safe  to  assert  that  only  deliberate  recluses — 
and  there  must  be  few  of  these — find  in  even  the  loveliest 
landscape  more  than  a  temporary  anodyne  for  today's  sor- 
row. In  flight  from  personal  pain  and  passion,  one  may, 
indeed,  have  found  a  lasting  peace  upon  the  breast  of  Na- 
ture. But  her  welcome  is  less  satisfying  when  we  ask  for 
release  from  the  pain  and  passion  of  the  world.  It  is  a  brute 
fact  that  the  war  sobs  between  us  and  the  myriad  laughter 
of  the  breeze-swept  bay,  when  the  waves  sport  gently  upon 
a  rocky  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  It  roars  between  us  and  the 
deep-toned  music  of  the  open  ocean,  as  the  Pacific  falls  in 
white  surf  upon  white  dunes  of  sand.  It  slips  a  veil  between 
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us  and  the  sunny  pasture,  where  purple  grasses  and  pink 
laurel  glow  beneath  the  shining  pines  and  somber  firs.  It 
hangs  as  a  pall  between  us  and  the  vast  summits  of  eternal 
snow,  monuments  of  tranquillity  born  of  primordial  con- 
vulsions. 

At  the  best,  Nature  only  uplifts  or  refreshes  us,  in  the  in- 
terludes. At  the  worst,  she  mocks  our  fears  and  our  courage 
with  her  passionless  serenity.  The  beauty-loving  Greeks 
never  expected  to  find  in  the  beautiful  physical  world  a  final 
refuge  for  the  mind  of  man.  That  they  were  right,  our  ro- 
mantic imagination  must  now  concede.  Man's  life  reaches 
beyond  Nature,  with  needs  and  tragedies  untouched  by  her 
consolations. 

In  the  case  of  art  there  is  another  element  to  be  consid- 
ered. It  ministers  to  man's  spirit  by  interpretation,  but  it  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  interpret  this  present  unexampled  need. 

When  a  sick  child  is  well,  or  a  dead  child  buried,  the  poet 
may  fling  his  joy  or  grief  into  immortal  words.  But  he  can- 
not do  it  at  the  moment  when,  by  the  child's  bedside,  he  is 
wrestling  with  the  destroyer.  After  Athens  had  saved  her- 
self from  Persia,  iEschylus  laid  the  "calming  hand  of  great 
poetry"  upon  even  the  exultation  of  a  righteous  victor.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  on,  he  fought  in  the  ranks  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salamis.  Perhaps  some  day  this  cinematographic 
present  of  ours  will  become  for  others  the  past  of  which 
Bertrand  Russell  once  wrote  with  insight  and  power: 

"The  beauty  of  its  motionless  and  silent  pictures  is  like 
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the  enchanted  purity  of  last  autumn,  when  the  leaves, 
though  one  breath  would  make  them  fall,  still  show  against 
the  sky  in  golden  glory.  The  Past  does  not  change  or  strive ; 
like  Duncan,  after  life's  fitful  fever  it  sleeps  well;  what  was 
eager  and  grasping,  what  was  petty  and  transitory,  has  faded 
away;  the  things  that  were  beautiful  and  eternal  shine  out 
of  it  like  stars  in  the  night." 

So  out  of  our  tragedies  may  yet  emerge  that  Tragedy 
which  is  "of  all  arts  the  proudest,  the  most  triumphant."  In 
that  day  our  tears  and  blood  will  lighten  men's  anguish, 
even  as  we  are  soothed  by  the  beauty  of  the  tears  and  blood 
which  drenched  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Soothed,  we  say,  because  this  beauty  of  a  Past  interpreted 
by  poetry  supplies  refreshment,  rather  than  a  perfect  refuge 
from  the  present.  While  we  read  we  are  safe,  but  with  the 
closing  of  the  book  danger  again  engulfs  us.  Nor  can  we 
read  at  will,  even  in  rare  hours  of  leisure.  We  are  like  Je- 
rome, who  exclaimed,  while  the  capital  of  the  world  was 
falling,  "In  vain  I  try  to  draw  myself  away  from  the  sight 
by  turning  to  my  books.  I  am  unable  to  heed  them." 

The  same  limitation  rests  upon  the  power  of  pictures  and 
carven  marble.  In  music,  probably,  a  larger  number  find, 
persistently,  a  remedial  grace.  But,  even  so,  the  divinest 
melody  furnishes  a  remedy  rather  than  a  cure,  an  inspira- 
tion rather  than  a  salvation.  The  general  statement  is  true 
that,  at  the  height  of  our  anguish,  art  is  no  better  able  than 
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Nature  permanently  to  reestablish  within  the  peace  that  has 
been  destroyed  without. 


The  foregoing  refuges,  whether  major  or  minor,  have  one 
significant  point  in  common.  Their  present  efficacy  is  denied 
by  men  and  women  who  have  tried  them.  From  the  coverts 
of  happy  dreams,  of  Nature,  and  of  art,  we  straggle  back 
into  the  desert,  reporting  that  they  are  too  small  to  hold  the 
suffering  soul.  Now  this  one  thing  cleaves  them  utterly 
apart  from  another  refuge— from  the  one  which  we  call 
religion.  In  all  ages,  the  power  of  religion  to  shelter  the 
spirit  of  man  has  been  denied  only  by  those  who  have  not 
put  it  to  the  test.  The  triumphant  affirmation  of  those  who 
dwell  within  it  resounds  in  the  diapason  of  the  centuries: 
God  is  my  refuge.  He  hath  delivered  my  soul  in  peace  from 
the  battle  that  was  against  me. 

The  word  God  means  as  many  kinds  of  salvation  as  there 
are  needs  of  salvation.  Definitions  of  religion  run  an  ex- 
traordinary gamut,  even  when  they  are  offered  in  the  same 
hour  and  expressed  in  the  same  speech.  Very  lately,  in  print 
which  is  scarcely  dry  on  the  pages,  this  definition  has  issued 
from  a  philosopher's  study:  "Religion  is  the  experience  con- 
stituted by  those  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  which 
spring  from  man's  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  power  or 
powers  controlling  the  universe,  and  which  have  as  their 
centre  of  interest  the  cosmic  fortune  of  values."  From  the 
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trenches,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  flung  these  molten 
words:  "Religion  is  betting  your  life  on  the  existence  of 
God." 

We  may  take  our  choice  of  these  and  other  definitions, 
and  yet  agree  that  the  fruit  of  today's  travail  may  prove  to 
be  a  fresh  and  beautiful  religious  consciousness.  Many  things 
do,  indeed,  seem  laden  with  this  prophecy.  But  a  day  of 
revelation  is  always  a  day  of  Pentecost — every  man  hears 
the  Spirit  speak  in  his  own  tongue.  Cloven  tongues,  like  as 
of  lire,  will  herald  the  day  of  a  spiritual  renaissance. 

But  the  Spirit's  baptism  will  be  one  and  universal.  And 
something,  at  least,  of  its  character  may  be  predicated  from 
the  three-fold  characteristics  of  the  religion  which  today 
opens  wide  to  the  suffering  soul. 

Religion  is  a  permanent  refuge.  This  is  because  it  is 
reached  by  the  only  road  which  ends  in  permanence.  We 
discover  it,  not  by  a  withdrawal  of  attention  from  the  actual, 
but  by  working  our  way  through  the  seen  to  the  unseen, 
through  the  show  to  the  reality.  "I  take  my  Bible  and  sit 
down  where  I  am"  was  said  by  a  woman  who  had  known 
many  sorrows  to  another  who  was  planning  the  "distrac- 
tion" of  travel  in  unaccustomed  grief. 

Never  was  a  more  practical  chart  drawn  for  the  discovery 
of  a  trustworthy  haven.  The  vade  mecum  may  be  what  one 
chooses,  but  the  point  of  departure  must  be  the  very  center 
of  sorrow.  In  our  present  enlarged  experience  of  suffering, 
this  has  been  profoundly  true.  If  we  had  run  away  from  the 
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world,  we  should  now  be  tasting  the  husks  of  cynicism, 
despair,  and  cowardice.  But,  staying  in  full  sight  of  all  that 
appalls  us,  determined,  not  to  forget  but  to  understand,  not 
to  escape  but  to  enter,  we  find  ourselves,  in  our  own  despite, 
inspired  to  sacrifice,  sustained  by  hope,  fed  and  satisfied 
with  faith.  Disregarding  the  personal  price,  we  have  found 
the  cosmic  fortune  of  values.  Staking  our  lives,  we  have 
found  God.  Our  covert  never  grows  so  straitened  that  we 
must  abandon  it.  The  temporal  becomes  eternal.  Though 
our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day. 

Religion  is  a  democratic  refuge.  The  democracy  of  faith 
transcends  all  democracies  of  the  imagination.  Nature  and 
art  can  in  no  wise  be  compared  to  it,  for  from  their  con- 
solations large  groups  of  human  beings  are  automatically 
excluded  by  some  condition  of  servitude.  Philosophers  have 
had  much  to  say  of  inner  citadels,  from  which  the  outward 
order  could  tranquilly  be  surveyed.  Thought,  says  one  of 
them,  has  set  us  free  from  "the  tyranny  of  outside  forces," 
free  even  "from  the  petty  planet  on  which  our  bodies  im- 
potently  crawl."  But  the  thought  of  the  philosopher  is  no 
more  a  refuge  for  the  illiterate  than  song  is  for  the  deaf,  or 
Nature  for  miners  sunk  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  Rome 
Lucretius  frankly  enjoyed  the  Epicurean's  superiority.  Sweet 
it  is  for  the  cragsman  from  some  high  retreat  to  watch  the 
legions  clashing  in  the  battlefield  below,  but 
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Sweeter  by  jar  on  Wisdom  s  r umpired  height 
To  pace  serene  the  porches  of  the  light, 
And  thence  looJ^  down — down  on  the  purblind  herd 
Seeding  and  never  finding  in  the  night. 

But  now  that  we  are  suffering  together  around  the  world, 
ruler  and  commoner,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned, 
who  is  so  mean  as  to  hide  himself  in  a  retreat  to  which 
others  may  not  find  the  way?  Nor  could  any  such  retreat 
be  more  than  a  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  that  universal 
Truth  from  which  none  is  ever  turned  away.  "You  can't  buy 
God,"  my  charwoman  said  to  me  as  she  scrubbed  my  floor. 
No,  not  with  money,  nor  with  education,  nor  with  talent, 
nor  with  opportunity.  A  refuge  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
poilu  with  the  general,  the  child  with  the  philosopher,  the 
dull  with  the  gifted,  is  the  only  refuge  wide  enough  to  sat- 
isfy my  soul,  to  give  me  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for 
mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 

Surely  our  consciousness  of  spiritual  unity  will,  like  a 
great  wind,  sweep  away  the  arrogance  which  has  hung 
about  even  our  ideal  turrets.  A  modern  intellectualist,  while 
admitting  that  each  one  of  us  has  some  "other  life"  than 
that  of  the  visible  order,  issues  this  curious  ultimatum :  "The 
advocates  of  this  Other  Life  must  not  promise  too  much. 
They  must  not  speak  to  us  of  regions  of  light  and  truth 
made  perfect,  nor  of  fields  unshaken  by  snow  and  tempest, 
where  joy  grows  like  a  tree.  .  .  .  Our  refuge  promises  no 
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eternal  bliss.  It  gives  only  a  rallying-point,  a  spell  of  peace 
in  which  to  breathe  and  to  think,  a  sense,  not  exactly  of 
happiness,  but  of  that  patience  and  courage  which  form  at 
least  a  good  working  substitute  for  happiness." 

But  what  is  this  but  attempted  autocracy  in  the  realm 
where  the  spirit  bloweth  as  it  listeth?  Because  the  Roman 
Stoics  found  only  courage  and  patience  in  their  refuge,  was 
Paul  not  to  publish  abroad  the  hope  and  joy  which  he  found 
in  his?  Because  followers  of  Epicurus,  ancient  or  modern, 
find  in  the  Sum  of  Things  no  concern  for  themselves,  are 
the  followers  of  Christ  to  deny  the  Spirit's  whisper:  I  will 
come  in  to  him  and  will  sup  with  him  and  he  with  me? 
And— a  worse  autocracy  still — shall  those  who  hear  this 
whisper  seek  to  confine  it  within  words  and  phrases 
fashioned  by  themselves  ? 

We  are  struggling  for  the  spread  of  democracy  in  the 
outer  world.  Shall  we  not  thereby  bring  into  being  a  heav- 
enly democracy?  In  God's  house  are  many  mansions,  but 
one  home. 

Finally,  religion  is  a  fruitful  refuge.  It  is  pregnant  with 
blessings  for  the  outward  order.  In  God  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  world,  but  the  will  to  remake  it  in  his  image.  Our 
Refuge  becomes  our  Strength. 

A  spiritual  renaissance  is  as  destructive  to  the  medievalist 

who  looks  for  salvation  only  in  Paradise  as  to  the  weakling 

who  seeks  it  in  temporary  distraction.  The  great  idealists 

have  not  built  cities  in  the  skies,  mere  cloud-cuckoo  towns 
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for  a  race  that  cannot  walk  upon  the  earth.  Saint  Augustine 
interpreted  God's  City  to  be  the  Christian  Church.  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Plato  built  cities  to  be  inhabited  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  by  Greeks. 

If  some  ideal  republic  is  born  of  genius  today,  it  will  but 
give  artistic  form  to  the  practical  desires  actuating  ourselves, 
our  governments,  our  armies.  We  do  not  and  we  ought  not 
to  admit  that  freedom,  justice,  and  humaneness  belong  only 
outside  of  this  world's  order.  Those  who  return  from  Bel- 
gium tell  us  that  the  people  of  that  country  have  planned 
the  very  route  in  the  streets  of  the  capital  through  which 
Albert  shall  march  back  with  and  to  his  own.  Our  purest 
idealism  does  not  send  us  skulking  to  some  hiding-place 
where  we  cannot  see  the  wrongs  of  Belgium,  but  drives  us 
forth  to  win  our  right  to  an  ally's  place  in  that  triumphal 
procession. 

If  all  wrong  cannot  be  righted  by  ourselves,  then  we  must 
pave  the  way  for  this  accomplishment  by  our  children's 
children.  If  reason  assert  that  the  end  can  never  be  achieved 
in  entirety,  faith  still  bids  each  man  stake  his  life  on  the 
triumph  of  God.  Because  no  mind  can  fail  to  see  the  diffi- 
culty of  catching  the  ideal,  as  it  wings  its  infinite  flight, 
within  the  net  of  the  actual,  Plato  admits  that  his  perfect 
state  is  confined  to  the  region  of  speculation.  But,  he  adds, 
what  difference  does  that  make  ?  "The  question  of  its  pres- 
ent or  future  existence  is  quite  unimportant,  for  the  man  of 
understanding  will  adopt  the  practices  of  such  a  city  to  the 
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exclusion  of  every  other."  Citizenship  in  the  spiritual  con- 
trols a  man's  acts  in  the  visible  commonwealth. 

Metaphors  vary,  but  the  spirit  remains  the  same  in  all  the 
greater  idealists.  Even  the  early  Christian  visionary,  whose 
horror  of  the  abominations  of  Rome  resulted  in  the  "revela- 
tion" to  his  imagination  of  a  new  and  holy  city  almost  com- 
pletely dissociated  from  reality,  declared  that  from  its  holi- 
ness must  come  salvation  for  the  world  of  men.  Through 
his  city  ran  a  pure  river  of  life,  crystal-clear,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river  grew  the  tree  of  life — and  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  It  is  true  that  the 
early  Christians  in  general,  an  obscure  and  helpless  minority 
in  a  great  Empire,  forced  by  their  very  position  to  think  in 
terms  of  inward  rather  than  of  outward  power,  tended  to 
become  altogether  too  detached  from  the  world  in  which 
they  lived.  They  believed,  indeed,  that  the  visible  order  was 
soon  to  be  destroyed  and  therefore  need  not  be  improved. 
Impotent  in  the  flesh,  they  turned  their  thoughts  heaven- 
ward. But  in  this  they  were  almost  as  remote  from  the  spirit 
of  Christ  as  from  the  minds  of  their  pagan  neighbors. 

In  the  homeliest  figures — since  those  who  listened  under- 
stood little  of  citizenship,  but  much  of  daily  toil— the 
founder  of  Christianity  indicated  the  true  relation  between 
the  inner  and  the  outer  life:  candles  are  lighted  for  the  use 
of  those  in  the  house;  branches  draw  sustenance  from  the 
vine  in  order  to  turn  it  into  grapes.  Even  in  the  last  hours, 
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before  he  was  slain,  when  the  outward  had  completely  failed 
him,  and  he  had  but  one  last  opportunity  to  reveal  his  in- 
ward visions,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "I  have  chosen  and  or- 
dained you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit." 

So  fruitful  was  their  particular  idealism  that,  in  spite  of 
all  mistakes  and  limitations,  these  unworldly  disciples  and 
their  followers  did,  in  time,  completely  change  the  aspect 
of  their  world.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  history  that  a  new 
spiritual  consciousness  transformed  the  philosophy,  the  art 
and  literature,  and  the  ethical  standards  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

Herein  we  have  a  dramatic  illustration  of  the  supreme 
potency  of  religion  in  comparison  with  other  refuges  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  is  religion  which  creates  and  changes  those 
minor  retreats  to  which  the  fancy  and  the  imagination  take 
their  roving  way.  From  a  new  heaven  is  let  fall  a  new  earth. 

If  the  fruitfulness  of  idealism  seems  often  to  suffer  blight 
and  decay,  we  must  remember  that  the  wretchedness  of  the 
soil  can  counteract  the  vigor  of  the  seed.  Enriched  by  such 
suffering  as  the  world  has  never  known,  quickened  by  a 
faith  which  survives  the  most  crucial  test  of  history,  we  shall 
yet  bear  fruit  and  our  fruit  shall  remain. 

In  that  day  all  our  longings  will  be  fulfilled.  Life  will  be 
significant,  magical,  and  harmonious.  Nature's  beauty  will 
be  the  matrix  for  beautiful  human  activities.  Art  will  per- 
fectly interpret  for  us  the  unseen  and  the  ineffable.  Justice 
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and  liberty  will  prevail.  Love  will  be  the  law  of  free  peoples. 
It  is  but  a  matter  of  enlarging  the  place  of  our  tent,  until 
we  rear  one  that  shall  not  be  removed,  the  stakes  whereof 
shall  never  be  plucked,  neither  shall  any  of  the  cords  thereof 
be  broken. 
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